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THE IMBECILE 
(L’imbecille) 


CHARACTERS 


LUCA FAZIO. LEOPOLDO PARONI. A TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
ROSA LAVECCHIA, FIVE REPORTERS. 


THE IMBECILE 


A very plain study belonging to Leopoldo Paroni, editor- 
in-chief of the “Republican Sentinel’ of Costanova, and head 
also of the Republican party. The offices of the newspaper 
are in Paroni’s house. He lives alone and scorns comforts 
and conveniences (including cleanliness). The room and 
the rickety furniture are in the greatest disorder. The desk 
is piled high with papers. There are books and files on the 
chairs. Newspapers everywhere; books, higgledy-piggledy, 
in the bookcase; an old leather couch with a pillow on it, 
dirty, torn, the stuffing coming out. Right, main entrance. 
Rear, a glass door which opens into the editorial rooms. 
Left, another door which leads into Paroni’s private 
quarters. 

It is evening. As the curtain rises, the study is almost in 
darkness, the only light coming from the editorial room 
through ground glass panes. 

Luca Fazio (twenty-six years old) is sitting quite still 
on the couch leaning back against the pillow, his feet drawn 
up under him, a grey woolen shawl around his shoulders. 
He is wearing a traveling cap with the broad visor pulled 
down over his eyes. In one of his hands, which are little 
but skin and bone, and which for the moment are hidden 
under the shawl, he holds a rolled up handkerchief. When 
the room is lighted his face grows more clearly visible— 
yellow, emaciated, with a sickly little beard and a drooping 
blond moustache. From time to time he stuffs the handker- 
chief into his mouth and fights against a racking cough, 
Through the lighted door, Rear, come the confused cries of 
Paroni and of the other members of the “Sentinel’s” staff. 
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Paront (from within). I tell you we must make it a fight 
to a finish! 

ConFusepD Voices. Yes, yes, you’re right! Attack him! 
Yes, sir! To a finish!—No, no! Not at all! 

First Reporter (louder than the others). No, if you do 
that you will be playing Cappadona’s game. 

ConFusEep Voices. That’s right! That’s right!— 
Monarchists!—Who says so?—Not at all! 

PaRoni (in a thundering voice). No one will believe 
that! We will follow out our line of action! We will 
attack him on our own platform! That’s enough! Now let 
me get to work! 

(Silence. Luca Fazio has not moved. The main door 
opens a little way, and a voice says “May I come in?” Luca 
does not reply. Presently the voice says again, “May I come 
in?” and the Traveling Salesman enters, looking a trifle 
perplexed. He is a Piedmontese, about forty years old). 

SALESMAN. Is there any one here? 

Luca (speaking in a hollow voice, without moving). 
They’re in there! 

SALESMAN (with a start of surprise at hearing Luca’s 
voice). Oh! Excuse me! Are you Signor Paroni? 

Luca (as above). In there! In there! (He points to 
the glass door). 

SALESMAN. May I go in? 

Luca (annoyed). Why ask me? Go in, if you want to! 

(The Salesman starts towards the door, Rear, but before 
he reaches it there is another chorus of voices in the editorial 
room, which seems to be echoed by an outburst outside. It 
is apparently the sound of a popular demonstration in the 
square nearby. The Salesman stops, bewildered). 

ConFuseED Voices (from the editorial roon.). There! 
There! Do you hear? There’s a riot out there! The 
wretches! Cappadona’s crowd! 

First Reporter. They’re shouting ‘Hurrah for Cappa- 
dona!’ What did I tell you? 
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PaRONI (founding on the table with his fist and shout- 
ing). And I tell you—we’ve got to kill Guido Mazzarini! 
What do I care about Cappadona? 

(For a moment the uproar in the square drowns the noise 
in the editorial room. The mob can be heard running across 
the square shouting “Hurrah for Cappadona!l Down with 
the Royal Commissioner!” As their cries die away, voices in 
the editorial room can be heard: “The dogs!” “The 
traitors!’ “Cappadona pays them for this!’ Suddenly the 
glass door opens, and two of the Reporters, with their hats 
on and armed with canes, rush to the main door to go after 
the mob.) 

SECOND REPORTER (on the run, raging). The wretches! 
The dogs! (They go out). 

THIRD REPORTER (bumping into the Salesman and shout- 
ing in his face). They’re cheering for Cappadona! (He goes 
out). 

Paroni (from within). Go on! All of you, go! I'll stay 
here and write. 

(Three other Reporters, with their hats on, rush in 
through the glass door, and go toward the main entrance 
shouting: “The cowards!” “The dogs!’ “They're hired to 
do this!” One of them stops in front of the Salesman, and 
says: “ “Hurrah for Cappadona!’ Did you get that?” They 
all go out). 

SALESMAN. I don’t understand what... (to Luca) 
Excuse me, what’s it all about? 

(Luca is seized with a violent fit of coughing, and he 
stuffs the handkerchief into his mouth. The Salesman bends 
over to look at him, distressed, and embarrassed at not being 
able to hide a feeling of disgust). 

Luca. They reek of tobacco, curse them! Get away from 
me! Air! I must have air! (Then more calmly). You don’t 
belong in Costanova? 

SALESMAN. No, I’m just on my way through. 

Luca. My dear sir, we’re all just on our way through. 
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SALESMAN. I represent the Sangone Paper Company. I 
wanted to talk to Signor Paroni about his newsprint. 

Luca. I don’t think it’s a very good time to see him. 

SALESMAN. Yes, I could hear. . . . There seems to be 
some kind of a demonstration. 

Luca (gloomy and ironical). It’s eight months since the 
elections, and they’re still raging at the deputy, Guido 
Mazzarini. 

SALESMAN. A socialist ? 

Luca. I don’t know, but I think so. Here at Costanova 
they were all against him; but he managed to get in on the 
votes of the outside districts. (He rubs his thumb and finger 
together to indicate that Mazzarini has money). He’s a great 
man! And the trouble isn’t over yet; because Mazzarini, to 
get even with the people here, has had ... (get away, 
please, for heaven’s sake! Air! Air! I have to have air!) 
. . . has had a royal Commissioner appointed to replace the 
local administration—Thanks!—That’s an important thing, 
you know—a royal Commissioner! 

SALESMAN. But they’re shouting “Down with the Royal 
Commissioner!” 

Luca. Yes, they don’t want him! Costanova is an im< 
portant place, my dear sir! Just remember: the whole uni- 
verse revolves around Costanova! Go to the window and 
look at the sky—do you know why the stars are up there? 
To look down on Costanova! There are some who say 
they’re laughing at the town, but don’t you believe it! Every 
planet in the solar system is dying to have a Costanova just 
like this! You know what the fate of the universe hangs on? 
On the City Council of Costanova! For the moment the 
Council has been dissolved, so the whole universe is up- 
side down! You can see it from Paroni’s expression. Look 
at him! Just go and look at him, through that glass door! 

SALESMAN (starts towards the door, but stops). But you 
can’t see through ground glass... . 

Luca. Oh yes! I forgot! 
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SALESMAN. Aren’t you on the staff here? 

Luca. No, I’m just a follower of the paper. Or rather, 
I used to be. I’m about to go away, my dear sir. Lots of us 
are sick, like this, here at Costanova. Two of my brothers 
were on the staff of the “Sentinel” before they went away. 
I was studying medicine until just the other day. But I came 
back this morning, to die here at home. Your line is news- 
print? 

SALESMAN. Yes, all kinds of paper! Lowest prices of 
them all! 

Luca. So that they can print more newspapers? 

SALESMAN. Let me tell you that the matter of price, in 
the present condition of the market... . 

Luca (stopping him). I’m sure of it! And if you could 
only know what a comfort it is to me to think that you 
will keep on going from one town to another, for years and 
years, selling paper, at the lowest prices, to all the little 
weeklies in the country! To think that you’ll drop in here 
again, perhaps in ten years or so, at night, like this, and 
you'll see this couch here—but not with me on it—and the 
city of Costanova will be quite calmed down again— 
(Three of the Reporters who went out to follow the mob 
now come rushing in through the main entrance, much 
excited). 

First Reporter. Paroni! Paroni! 

SECOND REporTER. They’re raising hell out in the square! 

Tuirp Reporter. Leopoldo! Come out here! Come 
quick! 

(Leopoldo Paroni, the staunch republican, comes in, 
running, through the office door, an oil lamp in his hand. 
He is about fifty, with long shaggy hair, a large nose, a 
turned up moustache, and a little short pointed beard, style 
of Mephistopheles. He is wearing a red tic). 

Paroni. What’s up? Are they coming to blows? (He 
sets the lamp on the desk, moving aside the papers to make 
room for it). 
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Seconp Reporter. They’re just going wild! 

First Reporter. Hordes of Socialists in from the country ! 

Paroni (quickly). Are they going at the Cappadona 
crowd? 

Tuirp Reporter. No, they’re going at our men! At us! 

First Reporter. Come! We must hurry! We need 
you! 

Paroni (releasing himself). Wait! For heaven’s sake! 
Won't the police stop it? 

First Reporter. The police? But the Commissioner will 
be delighted, so long as we get the worst of it! Come! Come 
along! 

Paroni. Yes, yes, I’m coming. (To the Third Reporter, 
who immediately does as he is told). Go and get my hat 
and cane! Where are Conti and Fabrizi? 

SECOND REPORTER. They’re out there, doing the best they 
can! 

First Reporter. They’re holding their own! 

Paronl. But I think Cappadona’s men could get the police 
if they wanted to. 

First Reporter. They’ve all sneaked off. 

Paroni. And as a matter of fact, you needn’t all three 
have come to get me. Two of you might have stayed to help 
out, and just one come. (The Third Reporter comes in 
again). 

Tuirp Reporter. I can’t find your cane. 

Paront. Oh, in the corner, man, in the corner, near the 
hat rack! 

Tuirp Reporter. No, it’s not! No, it’s not! 

Paroni. But I left it there myself. 

SECOND REporTER. Perhaps Conti or Fabrizi took it. 

Paront. My cane? 

First Reporter. Come along, come along! I’ll give you 


\. mine! 
\ 


\, Paront. But what will you do? Into a fight without a 
cane? 
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(At this moment, Rosa Lavecchia comes in, breathless, 
frightened. She is about fifty, thin, with a ruddy complexion. 
She wears eye glasses and rather mannish clothes). 

Rosa (exhausted and hardly able to get her breath). Oh, 
my God! My God! 

PARONI AND THE OTHERS (in chorus, much excited). 
What is it? What is it? What has happened ? 

Rosa. Don’t you know? 

PaRONI. Have they killed some one? 

Rosa (looking at them as if she did not know what 
they were talking about). No! Where? 

First Reporter. Don’t you know? There’s a riot! 

Rosa (as above). A riot? No, I didn’t know anything 
about it. I’ve come from poor Pulino’s house— 

SECOND REPoRTER. Well? 

Rosa. He’s killed himself! 

First Reporter. Killed himself? 

Paronti. Pulino? 

Tuirp REporTER. Lulu Pulino has killed himself ? 

Rosa. Two hours ago! They found him in the kitchen, 
hanging from the hook they use for the lamp. 

First Reporter. Hanged himself? 

Rosa. A dreadful sight! I went to look at him. All black, 
with his eyes and tongue sticking out, and his fingers curled 
up! ... Just hanging there, in the middle of the room! 

Seconp REporTER. Well, well! Poor Pulino! 

First ReportTer. He was already done for, poor thing! 
He was on his last legs! 

Tuirp REporTER. But to end like that! 

SEcoND ReEporTER. Well, he just put an end to his 
sufferings. 

First Reporter. He could hardly stand up, you know! 

Paroni. Well, excuse me, but I say that when a man 
doesn’t know what to do with his own life he’s an imbecile 
if he doesn’t... 

First Reporter. What? 
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SEconp Reporter: Kill himself? 

Tuirp Reporter. And why an imbecile? 

First Reporter. His days were numbered! 

SECOND REPORTER. What was life to him? 

Paront. That’s it! That’s just exactly it! Thunderation, 
I'd have paid his fare myself! 

Tuirp REporTER. His fare? 

First Reporter. What do you mean? 

SECOND REpPorTER. His fare to the next world? 

Paronr. No, to Rome; I’d have paid his fare to Rome, 
I tell you. When a man doesn’t know what to do next, and 
has decided to kill himself, by thunder—I tell you, I would 
have made my death serve a purpose! Listen to me: suppose 
that I’m sick, that I’m going to die tomorrow; suppose that 
there’s a man who brings dishonor on my native town, a 
man who is just a monstrous insult to all of us—Guido 
Mazzarini! Well, I'd kill him, and then I’d kill myself! 
That’s the way to do things! And anyone who doesn’t do 
it, well, just as I say, he’s an imbecile. 

THirp Reporter. The poor man probably never thought 
of that! 

Paroni. How could he help thinking of it, living as he 
lived up to two hours ago, under this shame that shames 
us all, disgraces our whole city, contaminates the very air 
we breathe? I would have put a revolver into his hand my- 
self and said, “Kill him, and then kill yourself, imbecile!” 

(At this moment the other two Reporters come in, 
jubilant, through the main door). 

FourtH Reporter. All over! All over! 

Firry Reporter. Driven off like a flock of sheep! 

First Reporter (coldly). The police did it, then! 

FourtH Reporter. Yes, but not till at the end. 

FirrH Reporter. Not till our men had gone at them 
hammer and tongs! You should have seen them! They were 
wonderful! 
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FourtH Reporter. The way they used their canes! (He 
notices that no one responds to his enthusiasm). But what’s 
wrong? 

Rosa. Poor Pulino! . . 

FirtH Reporter. What’s Pulino got to do with it? 

First Reporter. He hanged himself two hours ago. 

FourtH Reporter. What? Lulu Pulino? Hanged him- 
self? 

Firtu Reporter. Poor Lulu! Well, he told me himseli 
that he wanted to end it all!—And so he’s cut the agony 
short? He did well! 

Paroni. He might have done better. We were just talk- 
ing about it. Granting that he had to kill himself for his 
own benefit, he might first have done something for others, 
something for his native town, by going to Rome and killing 
a public enemy, Guido Mazzarini! It wouldn’t have cost 
him anything—even carfare; I would have paid that myself, 
my word of honor! What an imbecile, to die like that! 

First Reporter. We'd better get busy, or we'll be late 
with our copy! 

SECOND REporTER. Yes, yes! Today’s news comes in to- 
morrow’s issue. 

Tuirp Reporter. Oh, if we get it in by Sunday, we'll 
still be in time. 

SECOND REPORTER (with a sigh of compassion). And 
we'll say something about poor Pulino! 

Rosa (to Paroni). If you want me to, I can say some- 
thing about him, because I’ve seen the body. 

FourtH Reporter. Oh, we might go in and look at him 
ourselves, as we go by. 

Rosa. Perhaps you'll find him still hanging there. They’re 
waiting for the Chief of Police to come back from Borgo 
before they take him down. 

Paroni. What a pity! Our whole Sunday issue might 
have been given to him, if he had chosen to do things 
right! 
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First REpoRTER (finally seeing Luca on the couch). 
Well, just look! Here’s Luca Fazio! 

Paroni. Why, Luca! 

SECOND REPoRTER. You were there all the time, without 
saying a word? 

TuHirp REeporTER. When did you come? 

Luca (drily, without disturbing himself). This morning! 

FourtH ReporTer. How do you feel? 

Luca (does not reply at once, but makes a little gesture 
with his hand). About like Pulino! 

PaRONI (noticing the Salesman). Excuse me, who are 
you? 

SALESMAN. I came, sir, to talk to you about your news- 
print! 

Paroni. Oh, yes, you represent the Sangone people? 
Would you be so kind as to come back tomorrow? It’s so 
late now! 

SALESMAN. In the morning, sir, certainly, though I want 
to be on my way again in the course of the day. 

First Reporter. Well, let’s be off. Good night, Leopoldo! 
(They all say good bye to Paroni). 

FourtuH Reporter (to Luca Fazio). Aren’t you coming? 

Luca (gloomily). No. I have something to say to 
Paroni. 

PaRONI (anxiously). To me? 

Luca (still gloomily). Just two minutes! (They all look 
at him in distress, suddenly seeing that his desperate con- 
dition is in fact much like that of Pulino “who killed him- 
self like an imbecile’). 

Paroni. Can’t you tell me right now? 

Luca. No, I want to speak to you alone. 

PaRONI (to the others). Well, go along then! Good 
night, boys! (They all say goodbye to each other). 

SALESMAN, I’ll come in about ten o’clock. 

Paroni. Even before that, if you wish! Good bye! (They 
all go out except Paroni and Luca. The latter puts his feet 
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on the floor and sits on the edge of the couch, bending over 
and looking at the floor). 

PaRONI (going over to him solicitiously and starting to 
put his hand on his shoulder). Well, then, Luca, my dear 
boy— 

Luca (quickly, lifting his arm). No, keep away! 

Paroni. Why? 

Luca. You make me cough! 

PaRonl. So you're really sick then? Yes, of course, I can 
see— 

Luca (nodding). I’m just done to a turn for you. Shut 
that door! (He points to the main door). 

PaRONI (shutting it). Yes, surely, at once! 

Luca. Bolt it! 

PaRONI (bolting it and laughing). That isn’t necessary. 
No one will come now. You can speak quite freely. There’s 
no one to hear, but you and me. 

Luca. Close that door too! (He points to the glass door). 

PaRoni (still laughing). But why? You know I live all 
alone. There’s no one in there. In fact, I’ll put out the light. 
(He goes to the door). 

Luca. And then shut the door! It reeks of pipe smoke, 
in there! (Paroni goes into the editorial room, puts out the 
light and returns, shutting the door after him. Meanwhile 
Luca has risen to his feet). 

Paront. There, that’s done! Now, what is it you want to 
say to me? 

Luca. Get away! Get away! 

Paroni. Excuse me, but why? Are you saying that on my 
account ? 

Luca. Yes, on your account too! 

Paront. But I’m not afraid. 

Luca. Don’t be too sure of that! 

Paroni. But what’s it all about? Sit down, sit down! 

Luca. I'd rather stand up. 

Paroni. You come from Rome? 
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Luca. Yes, from Rome! I was pretty well gone, as you 
see. I had a few thousand lire, and I used it all up. I kept 
just enough to buy me. . . (he thrusts one hand into the 
pocket of his coat and brings out a revolver) .. . this 
revolver. 

PARONI (nervous at seeing a revolver in the hands of a 
man in Luca's condition. He turns pale and instinctively 
lifts his hands). Oh! Is it loaded? (Watching Luca examine 
it). I say, Luca, is it loaded? 

Luca (coldly). Yes, it’s loaded. (Looking at him). You 
said you weren’t afraid. 

Paront. No, but for God’s sake. . . . (He starts toward 
him as if to take the revolver away from him). 

Luca. Stand where you are! And listen to me! I had 
shut myself up in my room, in Rome, to do away with 
myself. 

Paroni. You’re mad! 

Luca. Mad? Perhaps I am; but I really was on the 
point of doing it—like an imbecile, you would say! 

PaRONI (looking at him, then speaking, his eyes shining 
with joy). And perhaps—perhaps you really would... . 

Luca (quickly). Wait a minute! You'll see what I 
would do! 

Paroni (as above). Did you hear what I said about 
Pulino? 

Luca. Yes! That’s what I am here for! 

Paroni. Would you do it? 

Luca. Right now! 

PARONI (delighted). Fine, fine! 

Luca. Listen to me! I was there, with the revolver 
pressed to my temple when I heard some one knock on the 
ra (i) Pape 

Paroni. You mean in Rome? 

Luca. Yes, in Rome! I opened the door. Do you know 
who was there? . . . Guido Mazzarini! 
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Paroni. Mazzarini? To see you? What happened? 

— Luca. He saw me with the revolver in my hand, and he 
saw right away, from the expression on my face, what I 
was going to do. He ran over to me, seized my arms and 
shook me, and said, ‘What? You’re going to kill yourself 
like that? Luca, I didn’t think you were such an imbecile! 
Wait! If you’re really going to do it . . . I'll pay your fare 
. - . go to Costanova and kill Leopoldo Paroni first!’ 

PaRONI (very much disturbed as he listens to Luca’s 
strange and terrible speech, and as though some violent act 
were going to be committed upon him, he suddenly turns 
limp, and opens his lips in a dismal vapid smile). Are you 
joking? 

Luca (draws back a step; there is a convulsive twitching 
on one cheek near his nose; his mouth is distorted). No, I’m 
not joking! Mazzarini paid my fare. 

Paronti. Paid your fare? What do you mean? 

Luca. Here I am! And now, first, I’m going to kill you 
. . . and then I’m going to kill myself! (He lifts his arm 
and aims). 

PARONI (terrified, his hands before his face, tries to avoid 
the revolver). Are you mad? No, no! Luca, this is no joke— 
Are you mad? 

Luca (in a terribly threatening manner). Don’t move! 
If you do, I'll fire! 

PaRONI (petrified). But I—I .. . 

Luca. I’m mad, am I? You think I’m mad? You’re call- 
ing me mad, and just now you were calling poor Pulino an 
imbecile because he didn’t go to Rome and kill Mazzarini 
before he hanged himself? 

Paront (trying to pull himself together). Ah, but there’s 
a difference, I tell you. Quite a difference! I’m not 
Mazzarini! 

Luca. A difference? What difference do you think there 
is between you and Mazzarini for a man like me, and like ~ 
Pulino? Your life doesn’t mean anything to us, nor all the 
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things you’re tearing your hair over. Killing you, or some: 
one else, or the first man that goes by—it’s all the same! 

Paroni. Oh, no it isn’t! Excuse me, but it isn’t! It be- 
comes an utterly useless and stupid crime. 

Luca. But you want us, at the last, when everything is} 
over for us, to become instruments for your hatred, or some! 
one’s else hatred, instruments for your silly rivalries—and 
if we don’t, you call us imbeciles, don’t you? Well, I won’t 
be called an imbecile like Pulino! I’m going to kill you! 

PaRoNI (beseeching him, twisting about to avoid the 
muzzle of the revolver). For God’s sake, Luca, don’t! What 
are you doing? . . . No,no! Why! I’ve always been a friend 
of yours—for God’s sake! 

Luca (a wild desire to pull the trigger flashing in his 
eyes). Stop! Stop! Get down on your knees! Get down on 
your knees! 


PaRonI (falling to his knees). There! For heaven’s sake, 
Luca! Don’t! 

Luca (sneering). Aha! When a man doesn’t know what 
to do with his life—you fool, don’t worry, I’m not going to 
kill you—just yet! Get up, but stand away from me! 

PaRoni (getting up). This is an ugly joke you’re trying 
to play! You can do it because you’re armed! 

Luca. Certainly! And you’re afraid, because you know 
it wouldn’t cost me anything to kill you. Like all good re- 
publicans, you’re a free thinker, aren’t you? An atheist? 
Certainly! Otherwise you wouldn’t have dared to call Pulino 
an imbecile! 

Paroni. But I said that—because—well, you know how 
I feel about the state of affairs here in town. 

Luca. Oh, of course, of course! But you are a free 
thinker; you can’t deny that. You profess to be in your 
newspaper. ... 

PaRoni (bringing out his words with difficulty). A free 
thinker . . . but I imagine you don’t expect punishments or 
rewards in the next world either— 
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Luca. No, no! It would be the most terrible thing pos- 
sible for me to believe that I had to go into the next world 
burdened with all the things I’ve had to go through during 
the twenty-six miserable years of my miserable life. 

ParRont. Well, then, you see . . . 

Luca (interrupting) ... that I could do it, that I could 
kill you as if it were nothing at all, because I’m not re- 
strained by any idea of punishment. But I’m not going to 
kill you. And I don’t think I’m an imbecile for not killing 
you. I’m sorry for you—for you, and your foolishness. I 
seem to see you now—oh, if you only knew how—as from 
far off. And what a small, what a tiny little fellow you seem 
to be—rather nice, at that, almost cute! You poor little red 
cheeked devil—and with that necktie you’ve got on—Oh, 
but your ridiculousness—I am going to put it in writing! 

PaRONI (still somewhat stunned and not understanding 
fully). What? 

Luca. Writing, I said. I am going to put it in writing. 
And I have a right to, a sacred right, standing as I do on 
the border line between life and death. And you can’t help 
yourself! Sit down, sit down there, and write! (He points 
to the desk with the revolver). 

Paroni. Write? What shall I write? Are you serious? 

Luca. Absolutely serious! Go and sit down there, and 
write! 

Paroni. What do you want me to write? 

Luca (pointing the revolver at Paroni’s chest). Go and 
sit down there, I tell you! 

PaRoNI (yields in view of the threat, and goes to the 
desk). Well, then? 

Luca. Sit down and take the pen—the pen, I say, didn’t 
you hear? 

Paroni (doing as he is told). Wh...wh... what 
shall I write? 

Luca. Just what I dictate. You’ve got the worst of it, 
for the moment; but I know you: tomorrow when you 
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hear that I too have killed myself, like Pulino, you’ll lift up 
your head again and you'll go around yelling for three hours 
straight, here, at the café, everywhere, that I have been an 
imbecile too! 

Paroni. Oh no! What ideas you have! That was all a 
joke! 

Luca. Oh, I know you! I want to vindicate Pulino. I’m 
not doing this for my own sake only. Now write! 

Paroni (looking around on the desk). How can I write 
here? 

Luca. There, there! You can write on that scrap of 
paper! 

Paront. But what? 

Luca. Oh just a couple of words—a declaration! 

Paronti. A declaration to whom? 

Luca. To whom it may concern! But, dear me, are you 
going to write, or are you not? I’m sparing your life on 
that condition only. Now write, or I’ll kill you! 

Paronl. Yes, yes, I’m ready! You dictate. 

Luca (dictating). “I, the undersigned, regret with deep- 
est sorrow... 

PaRONI (somewhat rebellious). Oh, come now, sorrow? 
What have I to be sorry for? 

Luca (smiling, and putting the revolver against Paroni’s 
temple as if in fun). Oh, so you’re not sorry? 

PaRONI (turning his head a bit to look at the revolver). 
Well, have your way! Let’s hear what I have to be sorry 
for! 

Luca (dictating). “I, the undersigned, regret with deep- 
est sorrow my having called Pulino an imbecile . . .” 

Paront. Oh, so that’s it! 

Luca. That’s it! Now go on: “. .. in the presence of 
friends and colleagues . . . because Pulino, before killing 
himself, did not go to Rome and kill Mazzarini. A 


That is the truth, isn’t it? I’m even leaving out what you 
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said about paying his fare to Rome. . . . Have you got it 
down? 

PARONI (resigned). I have! . . . Go ahead! 

Luca (dictating). “Luca Fazio, before killing him- 
Ts oe 

Paroni. But are you really going to kill yourself? 

Luca. That’s my business! Write: “. . . before killing 
himself, came to see me...” Do you want me to add 
“armed with a revolver?” 

Paroni (ready to give up). Oh yes, I’d like to add that, 
if you don’t mind! 

Luca. Put it in then, “armed with a revolver.” Anyway, 
they won’t be able to do anything to me for carrying a gun 
without a permit. Finished? Now go on: “armed with a 
revolver, and told me that, as a logical consequence, he too, 
in order not to be called an imbecile by Mazzarini . . . or 
by some one else . . . would have to shoot me like a dog.” 
(He waits for Paroni to finish writing, then he asks): You 
put it in—“like a dog?” All right! Go on again: “He might 
have done so, but he didn’t. He didn’t, because of the dis- 
gust he felt...” (Paroni raises his head, and Luca, 
threateningly): Write it in! Write it in!—“disgust”; and 
you might add the word “pity.” There, that’s it! “because 
of the disgust and the pity he felt for my . . . cowardice.” 

Paronr. Oh, now that— 

Luca. Plain truth, plain truth—I was armed, of course! 

Paroni. No, my dear fellow, I’m here to do what you 
want me to do. 

Luca. All right, then, do what I want you to do. You 
have it written? 

Paroni. Yes, yes! I have it! And it seems to me it’s quite 
enough! 

Luca. No, wait a minute! Let’s finish! Just a couple of 
words more, and then we'll be through! 

PARONI. You want to add something more? What? 
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Luca. Yes, this: write: “Luca Fazio was satisfied with 
my declaration that I was the imbecile myself... .” 

PaRonli (thrusting the paper away from him). Oh, come 
now, that’s too much, if you don’t mind! 

Luca (peremptorily, separating his words clearly). “That 
I was the imbecile myself.” You’ll save your precious dignity 
better, my dear Paroni, if you look at the paper you’re writ- 
ing on, and not at this gun. I told you I wanted to vindi- 
cate Pulino! Now sign your name! 

Paroni. There, I’ve signed my name. What else can I do 
for you? 

Luca. Give it here!. 

PaRONI (handing him the paper). There you are! But 
what are you going to do with it now? If you’re really 
thinking of making away with yourself... 

(Luca does not reply. He finishes reading what Paroni 
has written, then he speaks:) 

Luca. That’s just right! What am I going to do with it? 
Nothing! They'll find it on my body to-morrow! (He folds 
the paper twice and puts it into his pocket). Cheer up, 
Leopoldo! You may console yourself with the thought that 
what I’m going to do now is just a trifle more difficult than 


what you have just done. Open the door! (Paroni does so). 
Good night! 


Curtain. 


BY JUDGMENT OF COURT 
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~ BY JUDGMENT OF COURT 


The chambers of Commendatore D’Andrea, in a town in 
Sicily at the present time. Almost the whole of the rear 
wall is taken up by shelves, on which, rows of green letter- 
files stuffed with papers. Rear, Right, a desk littered with 
briefs and papers of all kinds, and next to it, against the wall, 
Right, another set of shelves. A leather arm-chair for the 
Judge, in front of the desk. Other old chairs. The main 
entrance is at the Right. Left, a broad, high window with 
old-fashioned square panes. In front of the window, on a 
tall stand, a large bird cage. Also at the Left, there is a little 
secret doorway. The room as a whole gives a dingy, dreary 
impression. 

Judge D’Andrea, in hat and overcoat, enters through the 
main door, carrying a bird cage not much larger than his 
hand. He goes to the large cage on the stand, opens the door, 
then opens a little door in the small cage he is carrying, and 
transfers a goldfinch to the large cage. 


D’AnprEA. Come, get in there! In there, lazy-bones! 
Hurry! Ah, there you are! That’s the way! Now, you just 
keep quiet as usual, while I lay down the law to these 
poor little ferocious human beings! (He takes off his hat 
and coat and hangs them on the hat rack. Then he sits down 
at the desk; takes up the documents of the case he has to 
try, waves them in the air impatiently and snorts). Blast that 
man! (For a while he sits there lost in thought. Then he 
strikes a bell, and the doorkeeper, Marranca, appears at the 
main entrance). 

Marranca. At your service, Your Honor! 

D’AnprEA. See here, Marranca! I want you to run down 
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to the Vicolo del Forno—it isn’t far—to Chidarchiaro’s 
house... . 

Marranca (with a start backwards, and making the 
sign that Sicilians use against the evil eye). For the love of 
heaven, don’t mention him, Your Honor! 

D’AnprEA (greatly annoyed, pounding on his desk). By 
Jove, Marranca, that’ll do! I forbid you to show your spite 
against that poor man in my presence again! Please under- 
stand that, once and for all! 

Marranca. Excuse me, Your Honor, I said it for your 
good, too! 

D’Anprea. What? You keep right on? 

Marranca. I won’t say anything more! What—what do 
you want me to do in this—in this gentleman’s house? 

D’AnprEA. Tell him that the prosecutor wants to see 
him, and have him come in here at once. 

Marranca. At once, Your Honor! Just as you say, sir! 
Have you any other orders? 

D’Anprea. Nothing else! You may go! (4s Marranca 
goes out, he steps aside to admit three Magistrates, asso- 
ciates of Judge D’Andrea. They are in their judicial robes 
and hats. They come forward and exchange greetings with 
D’Andrea. Then the three of them go over and stand look- 
ing at the goldfinch in the cage.) 

Firsr Macistratz. What’s Mr. Goldfinch got to say 
this morning? 

SECOND MacistraTE (calling to D’Andrea). You know, 
D’Andrea, you’re getting to be a regular joke, always carry- 
ing this goldfinch with you wherever you go! 

Tuirp Macistrate. Do you know what they’re calling 
you in town? Judge Goldfinch! 

First Mactstrate (laughing). And where’s that little 
cage you carry him in? 

Seconp Macistrate (taking it up from the desk). Ah, 
here it is! Just have a look at this, gentlemen! Isn’t it a 
regular child’s trick? Think of a dignified man. 
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D’ANprEA. So I’m a child, am I! Just on account of that 
cage? And what about you, then, all dressed up like that? 
Tuirp Macistrate. Oh, oh! Respect for the toga! 

D’AnpbrREA. Come now, no more joking! See here, gentle- 
men! We are in camera caritatis here. When I was a boy 
I used to play “court” with the other boys. One would be 
defendant, another judge, another lawyer, the rest jury, and 
so on. You probably played the same game too. Well—I 
assure you, we were less ridiculous then than we are now. 

First MacistraTe. You're right there! 

Seconp MacistraTe. We always ended in a fight! 

THirD MacisTRATE (pointing to an old scar on his fore- 
head). Look at that! That’s where I got hit by a boy who 
was playing lawyer while I was playing crown’s attorney! 

D’AnprEA. The best part of the game was the gowns 
we dressed up in. There was such dignity in the toga! And 
yet underneath it, we were children. Now it’s just the 
opposite. We’re grown up, and the toga reminds us of the 
game we played when we were children. You have to make 
an effort to take it seriously. Look here, gentlemen! (He 
takes the documents of the Chidrchiaro case out of his desk). 
Here is a case I have to try. And nothing was ever more 
iniquitous! Iniquitous! Because here you have a poor man 
struggling to fight the cruelest piece of injustice imaginable! 
And he hasn’t the remotest chance of success. You have a 
man, in this action here, who, though really not a match 
for anybody, not even for one antagonist, has decided to take 
on a couple of them—the first two who came along! And— 

‘naturally—the court must decide against him, without 
mercy, thus upholding, and ferociously too, the very wrong 
of which this poor devil is the victim! . . 

First Macistrate. What case is that? 

D’AnprEA. The action brought by Rosario Chiarchiaro. 
(At the mention of this name the three Magistrates seem to 
be violently startled, just as Marranca was. They make the 
sign of the evil eye and cry): 
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Turee Macistrates (together). Holy Mother Mary! 
Touch something iron! Will you be quiet! 

D’ANpbREA. There you are! You see? And yet you are 
the very ones to see that justice is done this poor fellow! 

First Macistrate. Justice! The idea! The man is crazy! 

D’Anprea. Crazy? Unfortunate, rather! 

SEconp MacastraTe. Unfortunate? Maybe! But if you 
ask me, I think he’s crazy. He’s brought suit for slander 
against the Mayor’s son, if you please, gentlemen, and 
also— 

D’AnprEA, Against Fazio, the lawyer. 

Tuirp MacistratTE. For slander? 

First Macistrate. Exactly! And do you know why? 
Because he says he caught them making the sign of the 
evil eye at him as he went by. 

SEconp MacistraTE. You call that slander? How can it 
be, when all over town he’s had the reputation of the evil 
eye for at least two years past? 

D’AnpreA. And any number of witnesses can be brought 
into court to swear that on many and many an occasion he 
has shown that he was aware of his reputation and has pro- 
tested violently against it. 

First Macistrate. Ah, you see? You say so yourself! 

SEconp MacistraTe. But how, in all conscience, can you 
blame the Mayor’s son and lawyer Fazio, these so-called 
“slanderers,” for making the sign, when they saw him pass? 
Everyone has been doing so openly for ages past? 

D’Anprea. And you three especially! 

TureE Macistrates (together). Why, of course! It’s 
terrible! God save us! 

D’Anprea. And yet, my friends, you wonder why I carry 
my goldfinch around with me! Well, I bring him here . . . 
because I have been alone for a year now—you know that! 
That poor little goldfinch there was my mother’s, and to 
me he is a living remembrance of her. I cannot part with 
him. I talk to him, imitating his song like this, with a 
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whistle . . . and he answers me. I don’t know what I say 
to him; but if he answers me, it is a sign he must find some 
sense in the sounds I make. It’s much the same way with 
us people, my friends. We believe that Nature speaks to us 
in the beauty of her flowers and of her stars in heaven. While 
Nature, perhaps, doesn’t even know that we exist! 

First Macistrate. Keep up this philosophy of yours, my 
dear fellow, and you'll see where you come out! (4 knock 
at the main entrance; and presently Marranca puts his head 
in). 

Marranca. If you please, sir! 

D’AnprEA. Come in, Marranca! 

Marranca. He was not at home, Your Honor. I left 
word with one of his daughters to send him over here as 
soon as he came in. In the meantime, Rosinella, the youngest 
girl, came with me. If Your Honor will receive her... 

D’Anprea. Why, no! I want to talk to him! . . 

Marranca. She says she wants to ask a favor of you—I 
don’t know what, sir—she’s all frightened. 

First MAcIsTrATE. We'll be getting along, then! Well, 
see you later, D’Andrea! (They exchange greetings and the 
three Magistrates go out). 

D’Anprea. Show her in! 

Marranca. Right away, sir! (He goes out too. Rosinella, 
sixteen years old, dressed poorly but neatly, looks in at the 
main entrance, her face half hidden in a black woolen 
shawl). 

RosINELLA. May I come in? 

D’ANDpREA. Come in, come in! 

RosInELLA. Your servant, Excellency! Ah, merciful 
heavens, Judge D’Andrea! Your Excellency has sent for my 
father? What has happened? Why? We are frightened! 

D’ANprEA, Oh, come now—why are you frightened? 

RosINELLA. Because, Excellency, we have never had any- 
thing to do with the law. 

D’AnpreEA. And does the law terrify you so? 
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RosinELLA. Yes, sir. I tell you, we are frightened to 
death! Only wicked people, Excellency, have anything to do 
with the law. We are four poor people—we’ve been having 
a hard time!—and now if the law goes against us too. . . 

D’Anprea. Oh, not at all! Who told you that? Don’t be 
alarmed! The law is not going against you. 

RostneLLa. Then why did Your Honor send for my 
father? 

D’AnpbrEA. Because your father is trying to go against 
the law! 

RostnELLA, My father! What do you mean? 

D’Anprew. Don’t be frightened, now! You see, I’m smil- 
ing, am I not? But, how’s this? Didn’t you know that your 
father had brought suit for slander against the Mayor’s son, 
and against lawyer Fazio? 

RosInELLA. My father? No, sir! We didn’t know any- 
thing about that! Father has brought suit—for slander? 

D’AnpreEa. Here are the papers. 

RosInELLA. Oh! Oh! Please, Excellency, don’t listen to 
him! Father has been like a crazy man for more than a 
month! He has been out of work for over a year, didn’t you 
know that? They put him out of his last place. They threw 
him out into the street. And since then he has been shunned 
by everyone in town, like a leper! Oh, so he has brought 
suit, has he? He’s brought suit against the Mayor’s son? 
He’s crazy! It’s this persecution! This bad reputation they’ve 
given him has turned his head! For mercy’s sake, Your 
catia make him withdraw this suit! Make him withdraw 
It! 

D’Anprea. Why, yes, my dear child, that is just what I 
want to do! And that’s why I sent for him. I hope I’ll be 
able to persuade him to do so. But, you know, it’s much 
easier to do evil than to do good. 

RosineLLa. Really, Excellency? And for you too? 

D’Anprea. For me, too! Because evil, my dear child, 
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can be done to everybody and by everybody—good, only to 
those who need it. 

ROsINELLA. Oh, you think my father doesn’t need it? 

D’Anpprea. I believe he does, I believe he does! But the 
truth is, my dear child, the very need they are in puts 
people who need help on the defensive. Then it’s very diffi- 
cult to help them! Do you understand? 

RosINELLA. No, sir, I don’t. But do everything you can, 
sir! There can’t be any good or any peace for us in this town 
any more! 

D’Anprea. And you can’t go away? 

RostnELLA. Where can we go? Your Honor doesn’t know 
how it is! We would carry our reputation with us wherever 
we went. We will never get rid of it again—we couldn’t 
even scrape it off us with a knife! Oh, you should see what 
a sight my father is! He has let his beard grow, a hideous 
beard! It makes him look like an owl! ... And he has a 
coat! He cut it out and sewed it himself! Oh, Excellency, 
such a terrible looking coat—when he puts it on he frightens 
people! Even the dogs run away from him! 

D’AnpreEA. But why does he do all that? 

Rostne.ia. He doesn’t know why, himself! He’s like a 
crazy man, I tell you! But make him—oh, do make him 
withdraw this suit! Please! (4 knock at the door). 

D’AnprEA. Who is it? Come in! 

Marranca (trembling all over). He is here, sir! What 
—what am I to do? 

RosInELLA. Is it—father? (she jumps to her feet). Oh, 
oh! Don’t let him find me here, Excellency, for pity’s sake! 

D’AnpREA. Why? What’s the matter? Will he eat you 
if he finds you here? 

RostneE.ia. No, sir—but he has forbidden us to go out 
of the house! Where can I hide? 

D’Anprea. Here! Don’t be afraid! (He opens the small 
door in the wall, Left). Go through here, then follow the 
corridor, and you'll find the way out. 
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Rostne.a. Yes, sir! Thank you! Thank you! (She goes 
out through the small door, Left. D’Andrea closes it). 

D’AnpreaA. Show him in! 

Marranca (holding the door open and trying to keep 
away from the man as he enters). Come in—come in! Come 
right in! (4s Chidrchiaro enters, Marranca goes out with 
a rush. Rosario Chiarchiaro has contrived a make-up as a 
person of evil influence that is a marvel to behold. He has 
grown a shaggy beard on his gaunt yellow cheeks. A pair 
of large bone-rimmed spectacles on his nose give him the 
appearance of an owl. He is wearing a shiny, mouse-colored 
coat that bulges out all around him, and he carries in his 
hand a bamboo cane with a horn handle. Entering at a slow, 
funereal pace and tapping the ground with his cane, he stops 
before the Judge). 

D’ANpREA (shoving aside the documents of the case with 
a violent movement of irritation). Now, see here, what’s all 
this I hear! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Chiarchiaro. 

CHIARCHIARO (not in the least startled at the Judge's 
gesture, gnashes his yellow teeth and says in a low tone). 
Then you don’t believe in such things? 

D’Anprga. I asked you to explain! Come now, this is 
not a joking matter, my dear Chiarchiaro! Sit down, sit 
down here. . . . (He goes up to the man and starts to put 
a hand on his shoulder). 

CHIARCHIARO (suddenly drawing back and trembling). 
Don’t come near me! Take care! Do you want to lose your 
eyesight ? 

D’AnprEA (looks at him coldly, then says): Go ahead— 
and explain. You may as well sit down. I have sent for you 
for your own good, Chiarchiaro. There’s a chair. Sit down! 

CHIARCHIARO (takes the chair, sits down, looks at the 
Judge, then begins to twirl the cane between his knees, wag- 
ging his head to and fro. Then he mutters). For my own 
good—for my own good, you say! . . . You have the cour- 
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age to say you have sent for me for my own good! And do 
you think, Your Honor, you are doing me good by saying 
that you don’t believe in the evil eye? 

D’AnprEA (sitting down also). You want me to tell you 
that I believe in the evil eye? Very well, I’ll tell you that I 
believe in the evil eye. Does that satisfy you? 

CHIARCHIARO (decidedly, in the tone of one who will 
not permit joking). No, Your Honor! You've got to prove 
your belief in it by the way you handle this case! 

D’Anprea. Now that, you see—that will be a little diffi- 
cult! 

CHIARCHIARO (rising and starting for the door). Very 
well, then, I’ll be going! 

D’AnprEA. Oh, come now! Not so fast! Sit down! I told 
you I didn’t want any foolishness. 

CurdrcuHiAro. This isn’t foolishness. Don’t put me to the 
test, or you'll find out to your sorrow! Look out! Look out! 

D’AnprEA. Look out, the devil! Not at all! 

CurArcurAro. Look out, I tell you! I’m a terror, I am! 

D’AnpbrEA (severely). That will do, Chiarchiaro! Don’t 
bore me with such nonsense! You must sit down again and 
listen to me! I have sent for you to show you that the way 
you have taken is not just the one that will bring you to a 
good end. 

CHIARCHIARO, Sir, I am in a blind alley, with my back 
to the wall! What way do you mean? What end do you 
mean? 

D’AnprEA. The way you’re carrying on in here with me; 
and the other step you’ve taken, bringing suit against the 
Mayor’s son. Excuse me, but your two games are like this! 
(He brings his forefingers together to indicate that the 
two ways seem to contradict). 

CurIARCHIARO. No, Your Honor; it just seems that way 
to you! 

D’Anprea. How can you say that? In this affidavit here, 
you accuse two men of slandering you because they believe 
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you have the evil eye! And now you come here, trying to 
act like a man with the evil eye, and insisting, in addition, 
that I, too, believe in your evil eye. 

CHIARCHIARO, Yes, sir! Exactly! 

D’Anprea. Well, doesn’t it strike you that that is rather 
inconsistent ? 

CHIARCHIARO. What strikes me, Your Honor, is some- 
thing quite different: the fact that you don’t understand at 
all! 

D’AnpreA. Well, speak up, speak up, Chiarchiaro! What 
you are saying may be gospel truth! Won’t you kindly ex- 
plain why I don’t understand at all? 

CurARCHIARO. Gladly, Your Honor! Not only will I 
show you that you haven’t seen the point, but I will also 
show you that you are an enemy of mine! 

D’Anprea. I? 

CHIARCHIARO. Yes, you, sir! Just tell me, Your Honor: 
do you or do you not know that the Mayor’s son has retained 
lawyer Lorecchio for this case? 

D’AnprEA. Yes, I know that. 

CHIARCHIARO. But do you also know that I myself, 
Rosario Chiarchiaro, went to lawyer Lorecchio yesterday 
and gave him, right into his hands, all the evidence he needs? 
Not only did I tell him that I had been aware for more than 
a year that everyone, whenever I went by, made the sign 
of the evil eye, and other gestures more or less insulting, 
but I also gave him proofs, Your Honor, documentary 
proofs, irrefutable evidence, you know—ir-re-fu-ta- ble, with 
all the terrible facts on which my reputation for the evil 
eye is unshakably founded . . . un-shak-ably, Your Honor! 

D’Anprea. What? What did you say? You went and 
gave evidence to the lawyer on the other side. You did? 

CurArcHtaro. To Lorecchio, yes, sir! 

D’AnvrEA (more nonplussed than ever). Well, well, 
well! I confess I understand even less than I did before. 
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CuHIARCHIARO. Less! You never understood a_ blessed 
thing! 

D’AnprEA. But how is this? Excuse me . . . you went 
and gave evidence against yourself? To the attorney on the 
other side? Why? So as to make sure the men you are suing 
would win their case? Then why in the world did you 
bring suit? 

CHIARCHIARO. That very question proves, Your Honor, 
that you don’t understand a thing about it! I brought the 
action because I want legal recognition of my power. Now 
do you understand? I want this terrible power of mine, 
which is now the only capital I have in this world, to be 
officially recognized and publicly registered by judgment of 
Court! 

D’ANDREA (starting to embrace him, deeply moved). 
Oh Chiarchiaro! my poor Chiarchiaro! . .. Well, well! 
- .. Now I understand! A fine capital, my poor Chiar- 
chiaro, I must say! And what can you do with it? 

CHrIARCHIARO. What can I do with it? Don’t you see? 
My dear sir, when you started out to practise law—even to 
practise it as badly as you do—just tell me, didn’t you have 
to get a diploma? 

D’Anprea. Ah, yes, certainly! I had to get a diploma. 

CHIARCHIARO. Well, then! I want a diploma too. A 
diploma that will prove my legal title to an evil eye! A judg- 
ment with the seal of the courts, a royal seal, a patent, exe- 
cuted in due form! 

D’AnpbrEA. Well, well! And what will you do with it? 

CurARcHIARO. What will I do with it? You are a sim- 
pleton! What will I do with it! I will put it on my visiting 
cards as a professional title. Ah! Does that seem so little 
to you? But it will be a judgment of Court! It will give 
me official status in my profession! I have been ruined, Your 
Honor! I am a poor father of a family. I was an honest, 
hard working man! An accident, and they kicked me out 
and threw me into the street—because I had the evil eye! 
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And there I was, in the gutter, with a wife who is paralyzed 
and had not been out of her bed for three years! And with 
two daughters who—oh, it would break your heart, Your 
Honor, if you could see them, the torment they suffer! 
Pretty girls, both of them! But no one will have anything 
to do with them, because they are my daughters, you see! 
And do you know what we live on now? On the bread 
which my son takes from his own mouth—and he has his 
own family too—three children—and do you think the 
poor boy can keep on making this sacrifice for me much 
longer? Your Honor, there is nothing else left for me! I 
must make a business of the evil eye! 

D’Anprew. What can you get out of it? 

CHIARCHIARO. What can I get out of it? Let me explain 
to you. Here, look at me—see how I’ve got myself up? This 
beard? These spectacles? I’d scare anybody! Well, as soon 
as you get me the judgment I refer to, I’ll start in business! 
How, you ask? You ask me, I repeat, because you are my 
enemy ! 

D’Anprea. I am? What you are talking about! 

CuiArcuraro. Yes, Your Honor, you are! You are, be- 
cause you refuse to believe in the power I have! Fortunately, 
others believe in it, you see! Everyone believes in it! And 
lucky for me they do! For example, as you know there are 
many gambling houses in town. Well, all I have to do is to 
show myself—I don’t have to say a word! The owner of the 
house, and then the gamblers themselves, will pay me secretly 
to go away in order not to have me around. So I begin to 
buzz around all the buildings in town, like a hornet! I go 
and stand in front of one shop, then in front of another. 
Suppose there’s a jewelry store over there! Well I plant 
myself in front of the show window, this way (he shows 
him) ... and start eyeing people this way (he shows 
him)! . . . Who is going to buy any jewelry in that shop 
any more, or even stop to look in at the window? So the 
Owner comes out and puts three or four lire into my hand 
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to make me go away, across the street, and stand in front 
of the shop of his competitor! Understand? It’s a kind of a 
tax! And I’m going to make people pay it, from now on! 

D’AwnpreEa. A tax on ignorance! 

CHIARCHIARO. On ignorance? No indeed, my dear sir! 
A tax on safety!—Because . . . ! Look, your Honor, I have 
stored up in this heart of mine so much hatred, so much 
bitterness, against this disgusting humanity of ours, that I 
really believe that I have here, in my two eyes, the power to 
shake this accursed city to its foundations! Look out for 
yourself! Look out!—Don’t you see? You’re standing there 
like a pillar of salt! (In fact, D’Andrea, seized with pro- 
found pity, has been standing gazing at him stupefied). 
Come, Your Honor, get to work! Start this case of mine! 
It is going to be a famous one! Of course, you will acquit 
these two defendants, for lack of offense against any law! 
Just what I want; that for me will be official recognition of 
my evil eye... . 

D’AnpreA (getting up). . . . confirmed by judgment of 
court! 

CHIARCHIARO (fosing grotesquely and pounding his cane 
on the floor). By judgment of court, yes, Your Honor! 

(Before the words are out of his mouth, the casement 
window swings open little by little as if moved by the wind. 
Finally it bangs violently against the bird cage, and knocks 
the latter down with a great crash). 

D’AnprEA (with a cry, running to it). Oh my God! The 
goldfinch! The goldfinch! He’s dead! . . . He’s dead... . 
The one thing left of my poor mother! Dead... 
dead... 1! 

(At his cries, the door opens and the three Magistrates 
and Marranca come running in; they stop suddenly at sight 
of Chiarchiaro). 

ALL. What has happened? What has happened ? 

D’Anprea. The wind! . . . The shutter. . . . The gold- 
nck)... 
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CHIARCHIARO (with a triumphant shout). The wind! 
The shutter! Nonsense! It was I! It was I! You wouldn’t 
believe, so I have given you proof! I! I! (Then as he sees 
the terrified expressions on the faces of the three Magistrates 
and Marranca and their efforts to draw away from him, he 
turns on them quickly). And it will be with you just as it 
was with the goldfinch. You will die, you will die, you, and 
you, and you, and you, one after the other! 

ALL (protesting, imploring, in chorus). For the love of 
heaven! Iron! Touch iron! May your tongue fall out! God 
help us! I am the father of a family! 

CHIARCHIARO (imperiously, holding out his hand). And 
here now, be quick! Pay your taxes! ... All of you! ... 

THREE MAGISTRATES (taking money out of their 
pockets). Yes, yes, right away! Here you are! So long as 
you go away! For the love of God! 

CHIARCHIARO (exultant, turns to Judge D’Andrea, 
with his hand held out to show the money). You see that? 
And I haven’t got the judgment yet! Go on with the case 
—and I’m a rich man! A millionaire! 


Curtain. 


OUR LORD OF THE SHIP 
(La sagra del Signor della Nave) 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


A SCHOOLMASTER. A DOCTOR (called the Master Doctor). 
A CATERER. A WAITER (to the Caterer). SIGNOR 
LAVACCARA. HIS WIFE. SERAFINA, their daughter. TOTO, 
their son. A BUTCHER. AN OLD SAILOR (with a Young 
Sailor). 


OTHER PARTS 


A BAKER, AN ICE CREAM PEDDLER, A MELON VENDOR, A 
FISHMONGER, AN ERRAND BOY (fo the caterer), TWO 
DRUMMERS, THREE WOMEN IN SHAWLS (carrying 
flour), TWO BOYS (with flowers), A PROSTITUTE, TWO 
LABORERS (who are with her), A CLERK, HIS WIFE, 
THEIR TWO DAUGHTERS, A FRIEND (of the Clerk’s 
family), THREE OTHER SAILORS (saved by miracle), A 
MAN WITH AN ACCORDION, TWO PROSTITUTES, A SER- 
VANT GIRL, A SOLDIER, TWO YOUNG MEN (students), 
TWO PICKPOCKETS, THE LAWYER, THE LAWYER'S WIFE, 
THE NOTARY, THE NOTARY’S WIFE, FOUR CARD PLAYERS, 
AN AGED MAN (alone), AN OLD MAN AND AN OLD 
WOMAN, brother and sister, with ANOTHER OLD MAN, 
THREE PRIESTS, TOWNSPEOPLE, THE CHURCH CON- 
GREGATION. 


OUR LORD OF THE SHIP 


The production of “Our Lord of the Ship” requires a 
passage connecting the floor of the theatre with the stage. 
The people who come to attend the festival enter the door 
at the rear of the theatre, proceed down the centre aisle, and 
reach the stage across a sort of gangplank. 

The stage itself represents a section of the open space in 
front of a little rural church. This edifice stands at the back, 
set at a rather high elevation, with a flight of steps, these 
worn and grass-grown, leading to the entrance. The entire 
facade and the bell tower need not necessarily be visible: it 
is sufficient for the audience to have a view of the portal. 
Among the trees that line both sides of the square are little 
booths with counters draped with waving covers and hung 
with bright-colored bunting. There, eatables of all kinds are 
being offered for sale—cakes, sweets, more solid refresh- 
ments. An open-air café with tables, seats, barrels of wine. 

The passage down the centre aisle is really just a by-way 
leading to the church. The greater number of people who 
are attending the festival are supposed to have arrived by 
other streets. From behind the scenes, Right and Left, come 
voices, noises, commotions, as indicated in the course of the 
play. i 

As the curtain rises, a beating of drums is heard. It comes, 
however, not from the stage, but from the back of the 
theatre, behind the audience, 


CATERER (very fat, with a paper cap on his head; he is in 
his shirt-sleeves—the cuffs rolled up to his elbows—and he 
is wearing a rough apron with blue-and-white stripes). Oh, 
Libé-é, I’m talking to you! Get busy! Spread the table cloths! 
People are beginning to come already! 
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(Behind the scenes, Right and Left, and at varying dis- 
tances, the singsong cries of vendors are repeated from time 
to time. This continues all through the performance, but 
not so loud as to distract attention from what is going on 
on the stage. Some of the cries are indicated here; others 
may be added—they should be varied in tone and cadence.) 

BaKER. Cakes and cookies! Cakes and cookies! 

Icz Cream Man. Ice cream! Ice cream! A penny a cone! 

Meton Man. Fresh melon! Iced melon! 

FISHMONGER. Fresh mullet and cod! Fresh mullet and 
cod! 

(Amid the general bustle, off stage, the tinkling of 
mandolins, and the clinking of toys that are being sold by 
vendors.) 

CaTERER (seeing a Boy come up the passage, panting, 
with a barrel on his shoulders). Look out, there! Don’t you 
see how you’re shaking that barrel? Man alive—the wine 
will turn to vinegar! (Meantime, the Waiter comes in). 

Waiter. Here I am! Here I am! (He leaps behind the 
counter and takes out the covers). Here are the tablecloths! 
(He begins to spread them on the tables. His sleeves are 
rolled up; he is wearing a little cap, a red carnation tucked 
over his right ear. Whistling, he sets the tables: cheap 
knives and forks, thick, heavy glasses, rough earthenware 
plates that are painted with splotches of red and blue, sup- 
posedly flowers. The golden light of a warm autumn after- 
noon falls upon the stage. As the play goes on, the light turns 
to a bright red, and finally to a misty purple). 

BUTCHER (appearing behind his counter and addressing 
the caterer. He has a coarse red face with a heavy mustache; 
powerful muscular arms, bare; on his head a rough cap; and 
tied around his waist, a leather apron). What about this 
doctor that hasn’t come yet? 

CaTERER. He’ll be here, all right! I invited him myself, 

Butcuer. Yes, but if he doesn’t come, I can’t begin my 
slaughter! 
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CATERER. The others can’t begin yet either, so don’t get 
excited! (Speaking to the Boy who has come on stage with 
the barrel, and helping him to put it down). Is this the last, 
or are there more? 

Boy (taking off the sack which he has been wearing to 
protect his neck and shoulders). The last one! The last, 
thank Heaven! 

(From the Rear, the drum beat grows more distinctly 
audible, “Brm, brm, brm.” Two Drummers come in. They 
are old men, with swarthy faces and short grizzly beards. 
They are wearing old pointed hats with dangling tassels, 
velvet coats much worn and faded (the one green and the 
other dark brown), knickerbockers, coarse cotton stockings 
(blue), and rough hob-nailed boots. Behind them, two 
Sailors, who have been miraculously saved by Our Lord of 
the Ship, one old, the other young. The Old Sailor is tall, 
but rather bent, with a dark, stolid face, grey hair that is 
coarse and smooth, a beard also grey, and hard, wrathful 
eyes. The Young Sailor, thickset, sturdy, has a broad, smil- 
ing countenance. They are both barefoot, with white cloth 
trousers rolled up to their knees and fastened at the waist by 
gay red sashes. They are in their shirt sleeves, their blue 
shirts open over their chests. Each one carries, hung from 
around the neck, a votive tablet with a crude painting: 
a bright blue sea in storm, a shipwrecked boat, its name 
written on the stern in such large letters as to be easily 
legible; in a rift in the clouds appears Our Lord of the 
Ship, the worker of the miracle. Besides these tablets the 
two rescued Sailors are bringing, as gifts to the church, piles 
of wax tapers on trays covered by embroidered cloths. They 
carry the trays under one arm each half supported by a 
gaudy ribbon that is slung across the chest and over one 
shoulder. Following the sailors come three women with 
shawls over their heads—they are carrying sacks of flour— 
and two little boys, awkwardly dressed in their best clothes, 
each carrying flowers). 
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Younc Samor. Hail to Our Lord of Grace, good 
Christians! 

Tue WoMEN AND THE OLp Saior. Hail! Hail! 

CATERER (taking off his cap and waving it). Hail! Hail! 

(The little procession traverses the audience to the stage, 
crosses the latter, and goes up the steps of the church leav- 
ing the two Drummers outside. The drums fall silent as the 
procession disappears inside the edifice. The Drummers go 
out, Left, hoping to find other rescued seafarers to escort to 
the church in the same manner. A woman of the streets 
rushes out of the church with two laborers, one of these 
decent, respectable, with a guitar slung around his neck; the 
other a rough, slovenly person. The Prostitute, disgustingly 
fat and heavily rouged, is already drunk; the two Laborers 
are trying to control her). 

Woman. Come, come! Let’s sit down here! 

SECOND LABORER (running after her). No! Not so near 
the church! 

WoMANn (throwing herself down on a seat, her legs wide 
apart, and opening her arms). Oh, I feel just grand! 

SECOND LaporeEr (pulling at her in an effort to drag her 
along). Come, come! Come away! This is no place for us! 

First LAgorer. Easy now! Easy! She’ll come, of her own 
accord! 

Woman (getting up and throwing her arms around his 
neck). Darling, play for me, play! You play, and I’ll sing! 

SECOND Lagorer (to the First, leading him aside, Left). 
No, for heaven’s sake! Such a voice! When she starts singing 
everyone else starts running! (The Woman follows them, 
laughing boisterously, as they go out, Left.) 

Caterer. It’s just as well they found out for themselves 
that this was no place for them. 

(The Schoolmaster and the Doctor come on stage by 
way of the theatre. They are talking together. The School- 
master, a pale, thin, blond-haired youthful individual is 
dressed in black, Faced by the ironies and obscene brutalities 
of daily life, he has kept, as a poet at heart, an unshaken 
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faith in human nature and in the ideals of human life. The 
Doctor is a sprightly old man, badly dressed, with a dirty 
straw hat on his head, and with a shepherd’s crook for a 
cane). 

SCHOOLMaSTER. You come to this festival regularly every 
year? 

Docror. I don’t come for the pleasure of it, my boy. It’s 
a matter of work with me! Whenever I’m in this part of 
the country—where I am known as the Master Doctor— 
it’s my official duty to be present at the annual slaughter of 
the hogs. It takes place every year in connection with the 
festival of Our Lord of the Ship. 

SCHOOLMASTER. Connection? What connection can there 
be between the slaughter of hogs and the festival of Our 
Lord of the Ship? 

Doctor. Ah that, I can’t imagine! (They have reached 
the stage and the Caterer comes to meet them). 

CATERER. Good day, sir. A seat at one of these tables? 

Butcuer. Oh, the doctor at last! And he must be pretty 
hot! A litre for him at my expense—from the best barrel 
—wherever he chooses to sit! .. . To the health of the 
Master Doctor! 

Doctor. Thanks, my good man, thanks! But I never 
drink on an empty stomach! 

CaTERER. Remember, doctor! This year you promised 
me the honor of serving you a plate of giblets, cooked the 
way I cook them! 

Doctor. And I’ll keep my promise, the moment I’m 
through with what I have to do! 

CaTeERER. As you see, they’ve given me a place here, near 
the church. If there’s any rough play, we won’t be in it! 

BuTcHer. But we'll do a good business just the same, 
and don’t you forget it! Gentlemen here, the tough ones and 
the brawlers over there! Besides, people who are screeching 
all the time don’t eat so much! 

Walter (to the Schoolmaster). Won't you have a chair? 

SCHOOLMASTER. Why, to tell the truth, I have a place 
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reserved for me somewhere—if you could tell me which 
one it is. 

Walter. Reserved? Under what name? 

SCHOOLMASTER. Lavaccara, Signor Lavaccara. 

Waiter. Oh, that’s the table there! (He points to a table 
near the front of the stage, Right). Here you are, sir! Do 
sit down! Signor Lavaccara will be here soon. 

BurcHer. Lavaccara is the man who sold me the pig! 
(The two sit down at the table). 

Waiter. Just a little something in the meantime? 

SCHOOLMASTER. Thanks! I think I'll wait. 

(Down the centre aisle to the gangway walk a humble 
Clerk, his Wife, their Two Daughters, and a Young Man, 
a friend of the family. The clerk has squeezed himself into 
an old frock-coat which is buttoned up to his chin. He is 
wearing a shabby silk hat, cocked a little to one side, and 
a ready-made bow-tie. His sleek mustaches have been care- 
fully combed, waxed, and turned up at the ends. The wife 
and daughters are fat creatures, all dressed in summer attire. 
The young man is in a straw hat and in spats much too 
large for his ankles. His old-fashioned starched cuffs are a 
source of much anxiety to him. They keep catching on the 
sleeves of his coat, and he seems to be afraid they will come 
off). 

CLERK (starting across the gangway and addressing the 
young man). Oh, you ought to have seen the dust there used 
to be in the streets when the women wore long skirts! They 
kept stirring it all up! (In confidence). What their legs must 
have looked like, underneath! Hee-hee! 

Wire. Martino! Martino! The girls can hear you! 

CLERK (reaching the stage). We might sit down right 
here! 

A Daucuter. Heavens, no, papa! Not here! We can’t 
see anything from here! 


Waiter. You can see when the procession comes out of 
the church! Sit down! Sit down! 
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CLERK (olitely). No, thanks! We really came, you know, 
more to get the air than to eat. (He bows and tips his hat. 
They go out, Right). 

SCHOOLMASTER (turning to the Doctor). In view of this 
name, Our Lord of the Ship, there is probably some legend 
in which swine had a part. (Meantime, the two Sailors, 
with the women and boys, have come out of the church. The 
Old Sailor hears the last words of the Schoolmaster and 
grows indignant). 

Oxp Sattor. What do you mean, sir? What have hogs 
got to do with Our Lord of the Ship? No blasphemy, sir! 
The Lord of the Ship is a sailor. He belongs to us seafar- 
ing men! What have hogs got to do with it? 

SCHOOLMASTER (embarrassed, trying to excuse himself). 
Oh, no! I didn’t mean that! I was just wondering .. . 

WAITER (aggressively to the sailors). Speak with re- 
spect to your betters! No one meant any offence! 

OLp Sartor. But it is an offence. All of you insult us, 
feasting and guzzling here in front of the church where we 
come every year from the sea to bring offerings and to make 
thanksgiving for being saved from a terrible death by Our 
Lord of the Ship! (The younger of the two women comes 
forward and humbly, sadly, stretches out an arm to lead the 
old man away). 

Woman. Come, father, come! 

Op SatLor (tearing himself away and angrier than 
ever). No, let me alone! I have been wanting to shout this 
in someone’s face for a long time! (Turning to the School- 
master). Have you ever seen that Christ in the church 
there? Well, go and see Him! Go and see Him! 

_ Warrer. That’s true! What an image! Enough to scare 
anyone! 

Caterer. As near like Christ Himself as anything pos- 
sibly could be. 

Doctor. It looks as the real body of Christ must have 
looked when the Jews got through with Him, praise His 
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name! (Making the sign of the Cross). But it was the 
sculptor that did it. He went to work with real vim. He 
didn’t leave an ounce of flesh that wasn’t a wound or a 
bruise. 

BurtcHer. He wanted to show us what he could do! 

Waiter. All the same, He works miracles! The church 
is full of tablets, tapers, all kinds of vows. (The roll of 
drums is heard again from the Left, off the stage). Oh look! 
Here come some more that have been saved! 

(Three more Sailors come in, dressed much like the first 
two, and preceded by the same two Drummers. They are 
followed by a crowd of women with shawls and capes over 
their heads). 

A Saitor. Hail to Our Lord of Grace, good Christians! 

(The first two Sailors, with the women and boys, kneel 
and join in the cry: “Hail! Hail!’ The other bystanders 
take off their hats. The new procession goes into the church, 
leaving the two Drummers outside. Again they go away. 
The Old Sailor, rising from his knees with the others, begins 
to speak immediately). 

Op Sartor. I saw it myself when I was just a boy. He 
was first carried into this church by a crew of sailors, for- 
eigners they were, running along like crazy men, shouting 
and weeping, holding the image on high, with their arms. 
We found out about it afterwards! It was an old crucifix 
they had nailed up in the hatchway of a ship—she came from 
down Eastward, from the Levant. Well sir, the sea had 
split that ship in two like a nut, and there the crew was, 
struggling in the water, and what should they find but this 
crucifix floating in their midst. The Christ had broken loose 
from the ship all by Himself, and they clung to Him, and 
He brought them to safety, every soul of them, swimming 
along on His Holy Cross with His arms stretched out and 
looking up to heaven—like this! 

Doctor. But, my good man, I don’t think anyone here 
means to offend Him in any way. 
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Otp Sartor (interrupting angrily). Even when you 
choose His day to slaughter your hogs? (He seizes the two 
women by the arm). Let’s go, let’s go! We'll lose our faith 
among these heathen! (He starts to go off with the others 
across the gangway, when, from the back of the theatre, 
comes the long drawling wail of an accordion which is 
being badly played by a young man with a bushy shock of 
hair. The man is wearing a smart little jacket over loose 
baggy trousers. He is in company with Two Girls of the 
Streets. The Old Sailor turns quickly away, urging his 
women, the Young Sailor and the little boys after him, across 
the stage. They disappear, Right, the Old Sailor crying) : 
This way! This way! 

Younc Man (as the Two Girls, laughing boisterously, 
try to take the accordion from him). Give it to me, I tell 
you! Anyone can push the thing in and out, but it’s a dif- 
ferent matter to handle your fingers—like this—pressing on 
the keys—like this. (Swaying pirouetting about, to the beat 
of the accordion, they come on stage and disappear, Right). 

Doctor (to the Schoolmaster). Things are getting a little 
gay! Well, the connection, if there be any, is just a matter 
of the season, I imagine. Pork is supposed to be harmful in 
summer, so it’s taboo! But by this season of the year, the 
early autumn, the weather should begin to be cooler (it 
never is!) so they wait for this first Sunday in September 
to make their first slaughter. Now that Sunday happens to 
be the festival of Our Lord of the Ship! (He gets up). 
The slaughter is where I come in! I boss the job! 

Burcuer. You boss the job! I should like to know how 
you boss the job! 

Carerer. Oh yes, they bring the pigs to him, all washed 
and combed, perfumed with powder on their noses, and blue 
tassels tied to their tails! (4 pretty young Servant Girl steps 
lightly along the gangway, and with her an awkward senti- 
mental Soldier in uniform). 

SERVANT Gir. Yes, I do all the cooking, and besides that, 
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I clean up, I sweep, and do the ironing—great big baskets 
like this! You see there are four children! (They move 
along, talking, and are soon on the stage. The Servant Girl 
recognizes the Doctor, and smiles at him without, however, 
halting). 

SERVANT GirL. Good day, Master Doctor! 

Doctor. Be careful, my dear, when you’re out with 
soldiers! 

SERVANT GIRL (going off, Left). No danger! He’s going 
away on leave in three days! 

Doctor (to the Butcher). Come, let’s get along with 
our business. 

ButcHer. Master Doctor, you'll see what a fine animal 
we have this year! 

Doctor. I’m sure it is, if it’s that one Lavaccara had. 

Butcuer. My, but he cried when he sold it to me! 

CaTERER. And they say he’s still groaning about it! 

ButcHer. We'll see how he acts, when he comes to get 
the head, and the half of the liver we agreed on! 

CATERER (to the Schoolmaster). If you are invited, 
Sire 

ScHOOLMASTER. Oh, I am! I’m invited! ... 

CATERER. . . . you won’t have a very good time! 

Doctor. Perhaps Lavaccara invited you here just to con- 
sole him for his pig. 

ScHOOLMASTER. Just possible! Because, so far as eating 
is concerned, I never touch meat of any kind—never! I teach 
the humanities to signor Lavaccara’s son. I belong to the 
old school, and, to tell the truth, I’m very sorry to have 
the boy come to a festival like this,—I really don’t under- 
stand it at all. 

Doctor. Oh, for that matter, I don’t believe the others 
will understand it, after they’ve been here a while! 

BUTCHER (taking a knife and a whet stone from the 
counter and beginning to sharpen the knife). Come, Master 
Doctor! It’s getting late. I have everything ready! 
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SCHOOLMASTER ( jumping to his feet). Oh, my God! 
Surely they aren’t going to do the slaughtering right here 
before our eyes! 

BUTCHER (sticking at the air with the knife in truculent 
mirth). Right here! Right here! We stick them this way! 
And then—we take out the insides, and then—we skin them, 
and then we quarter them! .. . Well, well, what do you 
think of that? He turns pale just to hear me talk about it! 

ScHooLmasTeER. But it’s horrible! You might at least do 
the killing away from the crowd! 

Doctor. So you teach the humanities according to the old 
school ? 

Butcuer. You'll see what a clean job I do on a liver, all 
shiny, quivering! . . , 

Doctor. Without this business of slaughtering, don’t you 
see, the festival would lose part of its traditional character. 
Who knows ?—it might even lose its original religious sig- 
nificance! 

ScHooLmastrr. Ah, yes! . . . The blood sacrifice! 

Doctor. You should remind your pupil of Maia, mother 
of Mercury, from whom this animal takes its noblest Latin 
name: maia, maialis. (To the Butcher). Come, let’s get on! 
(He disappears behind the counter with the Butcher). 

SCHOOLMASTER (stil/ standing, his hands on the table top, 
gazing upward as if inspired ). Yes, of course, Maia! 
Maia, maialis! (From behind the curtain come the voices of 
the men who are getting ready for the slaughter, and the 
first grunts of the pig. The Schoolmaster trembles, but makes 
an effort to control himself). It’s true—dquite true, that with 
the progress of civilization—(A squeal from the pig makes 
him turn cold: he shivers)—oh, my God! . . . man grows 
weaker; he loses ground though he is ever striving to 
regain... (Another squeal as above. The Schoolmaster 
unable to control his horror) .. . oh, my God! ... to 
regain his ancient religious feeling! 

(Signor Lavaccara comes down the center aisle to the 
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gangway, holding his son by the hand and followed by his 
Wife and Daughter. He is an enormously fat and rosy indi- 
vidual, his flesh trembling as he walks. Heavy eyebrows 
under a bulging forehead seem to lend a touch of sadness 
to his coarse, puffy, stupid face. He seems to be bursting out 
of a new dark blue coat and a pair of white canvas trousers. 
He has a bright red tie and a massive gold watch chain, and 
dangling from the chain a piece of coral and other charms 
against the Evil Eye. He is carrying a stout bamboo cane 
with a horn handle. Toto, the little boy, about ten, should be 
made up to look like a little pig in a sailor's suit. The Wife, 
in a green dress with many puffs, is just as fat, as awkward, 
as vulgar as her husband. The Daughter, however, Serafina, 
by name, is attired as a nun of the Madonna Addolorata: a 
purple robe, a cape edged in black, and around her waist, a 
black cord. Tall, thin, of sallow complexion, she always 
keeps her large troubled eyes downcast. She speaks in a harsh 
masculine voice). 

Waiter. Ah, here he is at last! Signor Lavaccara and his 
family! 

LavaccarA (panting, almost out of breath, calling from 
afar to the Waiter). Say, have they killed him yet? Have 
they killed him yet? 

WAITER (hearing above the distant roll of drums and 
the faint sound of the accordion, the squeal of the pig be- 
hind the Butcher's curtain and the cries of the men who are 
holding the animal down). There! They’re killing him now! 

Lavaccara (quickly, making a desperate effort to run, 
and shouting to the Waiter). No! Run and tell them not 
to kill him! Pll give him back his money! I’ll give him back 
his money! 

Wire (talking at the same time and stopping her ears). 
Heavens! Poor Nicola! 

Tord (crying, running along with his father). Nico! 
Nico! (The pig’s squeals grow louder). 
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LavaccaRa (now on the stage, with his hands in his 
hair). No! No! 

Wairer (The squeals suddenly cease. From behind the 
curtain, excited voices from the men who are holding the ani- 
mal). There, it’s done! 

Lavaccara (falling into a chair and covering his face 
with his hands) Oh! Oh! 

SERAFINA (bending over him). This will help expiate 
your sins, father! 

WIFE (at his other side, very much distressed). Come 
away! Come away! You’re all in a sweat! 

SCHOOLMASTER (to Totd, who, curious and frightened, 
is trying to see behind the curtain). Here, Totd! What are 
you doing, Tot? Don’t go in there! 

Lavaccara (mourning the pig, and eulogizing as if it 
were some late-departed relation). Everything but talk, he 
would do, everything but talk! Why you could carry on a 
regular conversation! Totd would call to him “Nicé! Nico!” 
and Nicd would come running to eat bread out of his 
hand! Just like a puppy! Just like a puppy! And more in- 
telligent, oh I should say so, more intelligent than a human 
being! 

SCHOOLMASTER (gasping, lean as he is himself). Lean, 
therefore, lean! He could not have been very fat? 

LavaccaRa (surprised and almost insulted, turning 
quickly to look at him). Lean? Lean? He weighed three 
hundred if he weighed an ounce! 

SCHOOLMASTER (with an ecstatic smile, clasping his 
hands). Excuse me, but if he was fat, how do you think he 
could have been intelligent ? 

Lavaccara. Why not? Does fatness preclude intelligence, 
according to you? What about me, then? 

SCHOOLMASTER. Oh, where do you come in, signor 
Lavaccara? 

Lavaccara. I weigh more than two hundred, myself! 

ScHOOLMASTER. That’s all right! But you belong to an- 
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other species. You’re a man, signor Lavaccara, and that 
means, if you stop to consider . . . Listen: when you eat, 
and may God send you a good appetite . . . ! you eat for 
yourself—you’re not getting fat for other people! 

WAITER (entering into the conversation with the idea 
dawning on him). Of course! Of course! The pig thinks he’s 
eating for himself, but as a matter of fact he’s being fattened 
for someone else! 

SCHOOLMASTER. Let’s suppose that you, with all your fine 
intelligence, were... 

WAITER (interested, and continuing to insert a remark 
from time to time). Yes—begging pardon—a hog— 

SCHOOLMASTER. . . . well, would you eat? 

Waiter. I wouldn’t! When I saw them bringing me a 
pail of swill, ’'d .. . I'd give a grunt... 

SCHOOLMASTER (quickly, in his turn), . . . of disgust!— 

Waiter. ’Nix! Thanks just the same, gentlemen, but 
you'll have to eat me lean! 

SCHOOLMASTER. There you are! So if a hog is fat, it’s a 
sign he hasn’t thought much! Come, signor Lavaccara, con- 
sole yourself with the reflection that . . . 

WAITER. . . . we aren’t saying it wasn’t a fine pig... . 

SCHOOLMASTER. . . . but you can’t say it was intelligent! 

Lavaccara (rising in a rage). What are you talking 
about? How can a poor beast know that people are making 
him eat in order to eat him fatter themselves? 

Wire (in approval). There you are! There you are! 

Lavaccara (continuing). He thinks he’s eating for him- 
self too! And isn’t he? Why, it’s nonsense, of course he is! 
And to say that he oughtn’t to eat, just so that the people 
who feed him will have to eat him lean—why .. . 

Wire (backing him up). Nonsense! Nonsense! 

Lavaccara. .. . such an idea would never enter a pig’s 
head! 

ScHootmaster. Ah, there we’re agreed! But then, don’t 
you see? It doesn’t enter a pig’s head! But it does enter a 
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man’s head! And a man, therefore, as regards the luxury 
of eating . .. 

Waiter (quickly) ... like a hog... 

SCHOOLMASTER. . . . Yes, he can indulge himself... . 

Waiter. . . . knowing that, in the end, even if he gets 
fat, he isn’t going to be slaughtered! But a pig, no! An in- 
telligent pig... 

SCHOOLMASTER. . . . to keep from being slaughtered, or 
at least to get even with the people who are to slaughter 
him... . 

Walter. . . . ought to keep lean, by eating daintily, like 
a lady with no appetite. Sure! As clear as can be! 

SCHOoLMaSTER. Therefore, go ahead, signor Lavaccara! 
Eat your spaghetti in peace! 

Caterer. So say I, and I’ll bring you a troughful, this 
big, with a sauce that tastes like—like the blood of a dragon! 
You’re dying to have some spaghetti, I can read it in your 
eyes! (He withdraws behind the curtain). 

Waiter. Console yourself with your spaghetti, signor 
Lavaccara! 

Lavaccara. Console the devil! I hoped to get here in 
time to save him! You know? I really did! 

Wire. Dead! The poor thing! Dead! 

Lavaccara (turning angrily on the Schoolmaster). You 
don’t seem to take account of this—that that poor beast ate 
without the slightest suspicion that as soon as he got fat 
he would be slaughtered! 

Wire. Poor Nicola! He trusted us! He trusted the people 
who fed him! 

SCHOOLMASTER. Trust? You call it trust? I’d call it 
stupidity! Trust! 

Lavaccara. Why stupidity ? 

ScHooLMasTER. Because ever since the world began, man 
has been showing these hogs that he has an appetite for 
their flesh! 
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Waiter. Hasn’t he, though! Why sometimes people even 
sample their ears and tails while they’re still alive! 

CATERER (coming back with a big dish of spaghetti piping 
hot). All ready! To table! To table! (The Waiter runs 
to take the dish from the Caterer’s hands and sets it on the 
table. The little boy cannot restrain himself). 

Waiter. Here you are! Eat! Eat! 

Toto. Me first, papa! Give me some! Me first, papa! 

LavaccaRA (pounding his fist on the table). Toto, 
sit down! I won’t stand this! What a pig! And his greedi- 
ness! Look, it sticks right out of his eyes! I ought to have 
sold him/ I ought to have sold him—instead of Nicola! 

Wire. Oh, now that, Saverio! .. . He’s a boy! 

LavaccaRA (serving small portions to all, and keeping 
the rest for himself). Nicola had better manners! (Then to 
the Schoolmaster, still irritated). No use looking at me like 
that, Professor! You don’t convince me! You don’t convince 
me! Everything else today I eat, but not Nicola—not a 
mouthful of Nicola! 

SCHOOLMASTER. Permit me to remark that you are 
wrong! Let’t be fair, do let’s be fair! If you ought not to eat 
Nicola, what obligation would a man be under to raise such 
an unclean beast in the first place—to raise him, feed him, 
look after him? ... Man, baptized flesh—why should 
a man take a pig to pasture? What service does the pig 
render in return for the food he eats? ... 

Wairer. No, you can’t deny that as long as a pig lives, 
he lives well. 

SCHOOLMASTER. . . . and, considering the life that he 
has led, even if he is slaughtered afterwards, he ought to be 
satisfied—because you can’t deny either that .. . 

Waiter. ... pig that he is... he didn’t deserve it! 

SCHOOLMASTER. Why all you have to do is... just to 
look at one! That—an intelligent beast? With that snout? 
Walter. . . . with those ears? 

SERAFINA (who is not eating). . . . with those eyes! 
Waiter. ... and that funny little thing, you know, 
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signorina, curled up behind! . . . (The daughter, throwing 
back her head, bursts into shrieks of laughter). 

WIFE (reprovingly). Serafina! Serafina! 

ScHootmaster. Let her laugh, signora! She’s right. And 
would they grunt like that... ? (4 great grunting is 
heard from back stage as if a whole drove of hogs were: 
arriving on the run). There! There! Do you hear them? 
. . - Those, intelligent beasts? Their grunt is the very voice 
of hoggishness! (To Lavaccara). And now look, just look 
at the people who have come to this festival! Here, these 
that are coming now! (Other merrymakers come from the 
back of the theatre, now one at a time, now by twos and 
threes, or even in larger groups. They cross the gangway, then 
the stage, and disappear Right or Left, conversing among 
themselves. First, two young men, well dressed, students 
perhaps). 

First Younc Man. Oh yes, women! When they want to 
tell you a lie, they just cry about it, and anything seems true! 

SECOND Younc Man. Oh, I know how to deal with 
women! “Aren’t you ashamed to act like that with me?” So 
I shouted at her! And she didn’t say a word, not a word! 
She just kept on crying! ... (They go out.) 

ScHooitmasTER. How different, observe, how different 
those boys from your Nicola! The divine gift of intelligence 
appears even in their slightest gesture! (T'wo tough looking 
customers, pickpockets, come in). 

First PickpockET. Just before dark; or rather it was 
dark, you might say! Someone who knew us could have said 
it was us, but anyone who didn’t, couldn’t have seen any- 
thing! 

SECOND PickpockET. He was standing there? 

‘First Pickpocker. Yes! The cross-eyed girl was comb- 
ing her hair in the window, and I caught him in the act— 
he was throwing a flower up to her from down below! 
Hah, hah, hah! (They disappear laughing, but they will 
return later). 

Lavaccara. But they are a couple of rogues! At least, 
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my dear fellow, when a pig goes wrong, you can say he’s 
innocent ! 

ScHooLMasSTER. No, you can’t—not innocent! Never! 
You can’t call him guilty, perhaps, but you can’t call him 
innocent! Never! A pig is just stupid, signor Lavaccara! 
That’s all you can be sure of! 

BuTCcHER (coming back on stage and calling from behind 
his counter). Magnificent! A fine hog! How about the head? 
Shall I bring the head, signor Lavaccara? 

Lavaccara (howling, his arms in the air). Don’t let me 
see it! Don’t let me see it! 

BurtcuHer. All right! All right! T’ll have it taken to the 
kitchen. 

SCHOOLMASTER. Look, look! Our friend the lawyer, and 
the notary, with their wives! (These enter from the Left. 
The Lawyer fat, ruddy, freckled, is near-sighted and wears 
blue glasses. A short thick beard is scattered over his chin. 
He is carefully dressed in an old gray coat and a white vest, 
already soiled. He stands with a fat paunch thrust far for- 
ward, his hands in his trousers pockets. The Notary is a tall, 
lean man with a gloomy, chocolate-colored face, sharp 
angular shoulders, and long dangling arms. He is dressed 
in black. The Lawyer’s Wife is a thin, blonde woman with 
a greenish, bilious-looking countenance. The Notary’s Wife, 
short, dark-haired, very plump, with a double chin, is a 
stupid, prosperous person, good-natured toward everybody. 
Both women are in their best clothes, which they wear pre- 
tentiously without grace). 

Lawyer. Ah, my dear Lavaccara! So you have sought 
refuge here too? What a crowd over there! You just can’t 
get through! Oh, your servant, signora, signorina! Ah, my 
dear Professor! With your permission. . . . (He sits down 
at a near-by table, turning his back to them. The ladies greet 
each other, scarcely bowing. The Waiter immediately runs 
to take their order and talks to them while serving). 

Burcuer (to the Lawyer). I have just slaughtered signor 
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Lavaccara’s hog. A most unusual piece of pork! How about 
a slice? 

Lawyer. And why not, if it’s signor Lavaccara’s? 

Lavaccara (confidentially, to the Schoolmaster). That 
fellow over there is a lawyer, but I can assure you he’s more 
of a pig than my pig that he’s going to eat! 

ScHOoLmasTER. Don’t say that, signor Lavaccara! A pig 
is a pig, and that’s all; whereas that fellow over there— 
not meaning to contradict you—may be a pig, but he’s also 
a lawyer! And that other one there, he is a pig but also a 
notary; and this one coming now, he’s a pig but also a 
watchmaker. Yes, behind him, a pig but also a druggist. A 
difference, sir, quite a difference! 

(Other merrymakers drift in by degrees from Left and 
Right, for the most part ordinary humanity of varying aspects, 
of various ages—shopkeepers, clerks, professional men, black- 
smiths, merchants. They talk quietly among themselves, 
as they sit down at the tables. The two Pickpockets return, 
and walk about among the tables, spying around furtively. 
Four men, Card-players, sit down at one of the tables. They 
throw aside the tablecloth, order wine, and begin to play 
with a pack of cards which one of them takes from his 
pocket. Meantime An Old Man, noticeably tall, has been 
coming silently, and very slowly, up the passage. He has a 
ghastly face with a set smile. He is wearing a black overcoat, 
green with age and too short in the sleeves. In one hand he 
is carrying a handkerchief, and in the other, a cane. He 
crosses the stage and disappears, Right. He has hardly gone, 
when An Old Man and An Old Woman reach the gang~ 
way, talking together. They are brother and sister, both 
dressed in heavy mourning. He is a thin frail individual with 
a white goatee, and a stiff, square-topped hat; she, a rather 
stout, placid-faced woman. With them Another Old Man, a 
friend, who is listening to them sympathetically). 

StsTER. She was with us here, at the festival, just a year 
ago! 
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BroTHER. Thin as a rail, poor thing! A shadow of her- 
self! 

SisteR. But just the same—do you remember ?—what- 
ever you said to her, she always had an answer ready! 

BroTHER. Just think what it must mean to believe in 
God! Her death for me, well—just look at me! It has worn 
me down to nothing; but she, she believes—and just look 
at her! It hasn’t done a thing to her! She is sure that some 
day she is going to see her in heaven! 

FRIEND (reaching the stage and finding the tables filled). 
But there aren’t any places left here! 

BroTHER. Well, we’ll find room a little farther along, 
over there. (He points to the left). 

S1sTER, No, we must go to church first! They are begin- 
ning to sing, do you hear? The procession will be out soon. 
(They move along and enter the church. From the church, 
faintly, comes a slow nasal chant accompanied by an organ). 

SCHOOLMASTER. Those two, for example! Did you see 
them? That’s real human nature! They are thinking of a 
relative who was alive and happy with them at this festival 
last year! 

LavaccarRA. Yes, a fine thought! They ought to be 
ashamed of themselves! Going around dressed in black that 
way, in all this song and gayety! 

SCHOOLMASTER. But first, notice, they went to church! 

(At this point, the din behind the scenes begins to grow 
louder, until little by little it becomes an uproar—the 
uproar of a bestial orgy: squeals of pigs being slaughtered 
mingle with the calls of street vendors, the voices of 
caterers inviting people to their tables, the cries of butchers 
calling their pork, a tumult of drunken, quarrelsome, bois- 
terous laughter, and of jangling music from the instruments 
of wandering musicians. The Schoolmaster still continues to 
defend humanity against Lavaccara, notwithstanding the 
way it is slaughtering itself before his very eyes; but in the 
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end he wavers, terrified, and yields before the impressively 
obscene spectacle of triumphant bestiality). 

LavaccaRA (getting to his feet, threateningly, slightly 
drunk). But they did wrong to go to church! Stop defend- 
ing this humanity of yours! To these bigots I prefer anybody 
that comes here to prove himself more of a pig than a pig 
itself! Just look at them there! Can’t you hear them 
grunting? 

ScHOOLMASTER. Exactly! Exactly! Cries that seem torn 
from them by the violence of some great grief! Without 
knowing it, their voices have the very tones of the poor 
beasts that are being slaughtered! And that is sensibility! 
That is humanity! In that again I recognize man! 

(As he finishes, a quarrel starts at the Card-players’ table. 
Three of the men jump to their feet, shouting, cursing, over- 
turning chairs. They set upon the fourth, who also rises, and 
all four begin to scuffle, producing general excitement), 

CARDPLAYERS (together). Thief! Cheat! You’re cheat- 
ing! Get him! Carrion! I didn’t! Let me go! My cards! 
Give me my cards! Cheat! Thief! (The two Pickpockets 
take advantage of the confusion to jostle the lawyer’s wife 
and tear off her necklace). 

Lawyer’s WIFE (shrieking). My necklace! My neck- 
lace! Two thieves! Stop them! My necklace! (To her hus- 
band). Run! Run! Thief! Thief! (The Lawyer tries to 
break through the crowd to follow the two thieves, who 
disappear, Left. His wife keeps on screaming but nobody 
pays any attention to her. The Card-player who has been 
accused of cheating draws a knife! Terrified cries of women 
and children. Men try to break up the fight. Meantime the 
Clerk, wild-eyes, howling, comes in from the Left) 

Cuerk. They’ve run off! They’ve run off, My wife! My 
daughter! Run off! While I was asleep! (No one pays any 
attention to him. The fight is broken up amid an increasing 
tumult: tables are overturned; women, drunken, dishevelled, 
and men flushed with desire, pour in from Left and Right. 
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To the strains of a discordant music played by a little band 
of wandering musicians a wild and disorderly dance begins. 
At this point the light on the stage should be a bright red. 
The Schoolmaster has fallen into a state of desperate de- 
pression. Lavaccara shouts to him in triumph) : 

Lavaccara. Humanity? Humanity? There’s humanity 
for you! There! You still recognize it? 

(All at once a great bell rings, sepulchral, solemn, reso- 
nant. As if the sun had suddenly set, the light turns violet. 
The dancing stops, as if people were frightened; the shout- 
ing becomes a kind of bestial wailing, a whine of contrition 
as it were. Again the great bell! From inside the church, the 
peal of the organ and the singing of faithful worshippers! 
The twin doors of the church swing open, and a tall Priest 
in robes and stole appears. He stops like a spectre on the 
threshold, holding aloft Our Lord of the Ship, a large cruci- 
fix, ghastly, blood-stained. Two Other Priests, equally 
ghostly, stand beside him, and two more kneeling before him, 
move censers to and fro. The people, panting, groaning, 
wailing, fall to their knees and beat their breasts. Slowly the 
priest descends the steps, followed by a praying congrega- 
tion from within the church, and preceded by other priests, 
bearing lighted lamps aloft on the ends of long black staffs. 
The procession turns to the Left and disappears, reappearing 
presently at the rear of the theatre. The people rise and fol- 
low it, staggering, beating their breasts. The wailing gradu- 
ally becomes louder. The Schoolmaster and Lavaccara are 
left alone on the stage, stunned. The Schoolmaster rises 
slowly and points to the weeping crowd). 

SCHOOLMASTER. No, no, don’t you see? They are weep- 
ing! They are weeping! A moment ago they were like 
beasts! ‘They were drunk! But now see them, weeping, be- 
hind their bleeding Christ! Could any tragedy be greater 
than this? (The procession finishes its match around the 
theatre, returns to the stage, and reenters the church. The 
tolling of the bell ceases). 

Curtain. 


THE DOCTOR’S DUTY 
(11 dovere del medico) 


CHARACTERS 


TOMMASO CORSI. ANNA, his wife. SIGNORA REIS, Anna's 
mother. TITO LECCI, a doctor. FRANCO CIMETTA, @ 
lawyer. ROSA, a@ maid. A POLICEMAN. A HOSPITAL 
ATTENDANT (male). 


Piacg, A CiTy IN SOUTHERN ITALY. TIME, THE PRESENT. 


THE DOCTOR’S DUTY 


A room in the Corsi house, with cupboards, a wash stand, 
a small sofa, a large antique armchair, a hatrack with clothes 
hung on it, chairs, etc. Left, a window, with curtains. Two 
doors, the one, Rear, leading into the bedroom, the other, 
Right. 

As the curtain rises Signora Reis and the policeman are 
on the stage. The latter is sitting on guard near the door, 
Right; he looks tired and bored. Signora Reis is standing 
near the sofa, gloomy, frowning, impatient. She is dressed 
in black, a widow’s cap on her woolly hair; her eyes, under 
heavy knitted brows, flash with hatred and suspicion. Her 
pale face shows signs of grief and suffering. She is evidently 
waiting for some one, and two or three times she looks at 
the policeman as if she wished to ask him a question, but she 
refrains.) 

SicNora Res (finally, making up her mind, and speak- 
ing in a hard voice). Shall you be on guard here much 
longer? 

Orricrr. No, signora! Perhaps we shall be through today. 

Sicnor Rets. Oh, today? At last! You are going to take 
him away? 

Orricrr. I’m not certain, but I think I heard them say 
so. 

(Rosa comes in through the door, Rear, which she im- 
mediately closes with signs of caution. Then she addresses 
Signora Reis.) 

Rosa. Here she is! She’s coming right in. (She points to 
the door through which she has entered; then she withdraws 
by the door, Right. A fairly long pause. Finally the door at 
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the back opens and Anna appears. She also closes the door 
quickly and with care. Anna is about thirty. Despairing, 
heart-broken, her hair in disorder, she has eyes sunken from 
weeping and from sleepless nights. She runs to her mother 
with open arms, and wraps herself about her, choking her 
sobs). 

Anna. Oh, mother, mother, mother! (She controls her- 
self, draws away and turns to the officer). Excuse me, 
couldn’t you go out for just a minute? Couldn’t you stand 
outside the door? 

Orricer. As a matter of fact, my orders are to keep 
stricter watch than ever! 

ANNA. But you know he can’t move, without help, even 
on his bed. 

OFFICER (in doubt). Yes, I understand, but . . . (decid- 
ing to give in). Well, all right, signora! But just for a 
minute! 

Anna. Thank you! Take your chair with you! (The 
officer bows and goes out by the door, Right, taking a chair 
with him). 

ANNA (turning to her mother and embracing her again). 
Oh, mother, how grateful I am to you for coming back! No, 
I am not reproaching you for having left me alone. 

SicNorA Reis. You wouldn’t come with me! You just 
would stay here, to see all this fine business and work your- 
self into the state you’re in now. 

ANNA. But mother, how could I leave him? How could I? 
Thank you for taking the children with you. How are they? 
How’s Didi? And Federigo? 

Stcnora Rets. They’re all right. 

ANNA. Didi too? 

Sicnora Reis. Both of them. But you will be coming 
soon, too. I understand they are going to take him away 
today. 

ANNA (surprised, frightened). Today? Who told you? 

Stcnora Reis. The policeman! 
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Anna. Today? But that’s impossible! Did he tell you 
that? (She runs to the door and calls the officer.) Come here 
please, will you? (The officer comes in, bashfully). What's 
this about your taking him away today? 

OrrFicer. I don’t know for sure, signora, but I think I 
heard them say so. 

ANNA. But he’s still in bed! The wound hasn’t closed 
yet. The doctor won’t allow it. He’s still under the doctor’s 
care. Just last night Lecci said he would see if he could 
manage to get him up for a few minutes today, for the first 
time. 

Sicnora Reis. Oh, can he get up already? 

ANNA. Get up—he can’t stand on his feet! He can’t even 
sit up in bed, unless he’s held! (She goes to the door, Right, 
and calls). Rosa! Rosa! (To her mother and the officer). 
It would be an outrage!(To Rosa, as the latter appears in 
the doorway, Right). Send Enrico to the doctor’s at once to 
tell him to come here. Right away! Don’t lose any time! 

Rosa. Yes, signora! (She goes out). 

Awwa. Fancy taking him away now, just as he’s beginning 
to get well! After all they’ve done to save him! 

OrrFicer. I am at your service, signora. I can go out 
again for a second, if you wish. 

ANNA. Oh yes, please! And don’t worry—he can’t move! 
(The policeman goes out again. Anna, opening her arms and 
looking up). And now this! After so much torture, this 
new torture! 

Sicnora Reis. He refused to die, the murderer! 

Awna. Oh, mother, you still hate him! You are not for- 
giving him! 

SIGNorA ReIs (giving vent to her feelings). Yes, I hate 
him! I hate him for all that he has made you suffer, for all 
the disgrace that he has brought upon you, upon your chil- 
dren, upon all my family—and it isn’t over yet! ... He 
might at least have died! 

ANNA. It would certainly have been far better for him 
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if he had died—then! But mother, believe me, he tried to 
die. 

SicNorA Reis. All I know is he killed Neri, and he him- 
self is still alive—in there! 

Anna. He shot himself! He aimed at his heart! 

Sicnora Res. He ought to have aimed at his head! 

Anna. And three or four times he tore the bandages off 
his chest. It’s the doctors who wanted to save him—by main 
force! Oh, what they’ve done to save him! Day and night! 
Night and day! But he—he has done everything in his 
power—to die! 

Sicnora Reis. Oh, I don’t doubt it! He knows what’s 
coming to him. 

ANNA. No, mother, it was to punish himself. You can’t 
see anything else but the bare fact. 

SticNorA ReEIs. Do you mean he’s not a murderer, just 
because he tried to be a suicide? Didn’t he kill Neri? Didn’t 
he betray you—with Neri’s wife? 

ANNA. Yes, yes! 

StcnorA Reis. You say that I see only the bare facts! 

Anna. But there are so many things besides that you 
can’t know and that I do know. 

Stcnora Rets. There you go, talking just as he does! I 
can just hear him—facts that aren’t facts, empty sacks that 
don’t stand up! That’s the way he has always fooled you, 
pulling the wool over your eyes! ... 

Anna. No, mother, no! 

Sicnora Reis. Yes, yes! Wool! Wool! Over your eyes! 

Anna. He has always had such a furious hunger for life, 
for more life—recklessly, thoughtlessly. . . . 

Sicnora REIs. . . . unscrupulously! 

ANNA. Yes, perhaps! I have stopped so many times to 
judge one of his acts in my own mind. But he never gave 
you time to judge, just as he never gave any importance to 
what he did! It was useless to try to call him back to think 
over something he had done! He would shrug his shoulders, 
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he would smile—and that was all. He had to go ahead, any 
way he could, without stopping to think about the right 
and the wrong of it! 

Sicnora Rets. True enough! 

Anna. But even with the furious desire for living he 
had, there was nothing really bad in him. He was genuine, 
and always happy—and honest, honest with every one, 
Thirty-eight years old, and yet—like a child! Why, he would 
play with the children, with Federico and Didi, and take 
it all so seriously that he would even get angry with them 
about something in their games. And after ten years of 
married life with me, still so—still so—no! no! perhaps there 
was some trifling fault, perhaps some little deceit—but lies, 
no! He never really lied to me. He couldn’t lie—not with 
those lips, not with those eyes, not with that smile which 
was such a joy in our home. Angelica Neri? You really 
think I could lower myself to believing that Tommaso— 
as between Angelica Neri and me—that he—no! Why, for 
him she wasn’t even a passing fancy! It was just nothing, 
just proof of a weakness that perhaps all men have. And 
he couldn’t have had any scruples on account of his friend- 
ship with her husband. Neri knew what sort of a woman 
his wife was, and that she flouted his honor openly, with 
any one. But suppose I tell you that right here in our house, 
under her husband’s very eyes, under my eyes, she used to 
try her tricks on Tommaso—tricks of a sick monkey! Here! 
Here! I could see her! And do you think he couldn’t? We 
laughed so about it, Tommaso and I, yes, laughed about it, 
I tell you, we laughed about it! (Unable to control herself, 
she bursts into a fit of hysterical laughing and weeping). 

Sicnora Reis. Anna, Anna! You are going mad! 

ANNA. You are driving me mad! Facts—facts! Well, 
the facts are these: Neri knew—he knew about Tommaso, 
and he knew about all the others! And he had never cared! 
Finally he chose to provoke this tragedy, when he ought 
just to have killed his wife as if she were a mad dog. He 
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wouldn’t have had to suffer for it. Facts! And can they 
say that Tommaso was carrying the revolver to kill Neri? 
He always carried a revolver, on account of having to go 
out into the country, on his jobs. 

(At this moment Doctor Tito Lecci and Franco Cimetta, 
a lawyer, come in: tall and stiff, the former, with thick eye- 
glasses; the latter, older, with a little pointed beard that is 
almost white, and long black hair brushed back from the 
forehead). 

Anna. Ah, here is the doctor! And you too, Cimetta? 

Lecct. Why this sudden call? What has happened? 

ANNA (introducing her mother to Cimetta). This is my 
mother. (She turns to Lecci). They are driving me mad— 
they want to take him away today! 

Lecci. Oh, no! Who said so? 

ANNA. The policeman said so. He’s out there. Ask him! 

Lecci. Oh, we'll prevent that. Don’t worry, we’ll pre- 
vent that! I'll go to the Commissioner right now. Will you 
come too, Cimetta? 

Anna. Oh yes, yes! You go, too! Do go! 

_ Cimetta. Me? Quite ready to go! Right away! It’s only 
a step! 

Lecci. Don’t worry! They cannot take him away with- 
out my consent. That would be the last straw, just now! 
(Lo Cimetta.) We've worked a miracle, Cimetta, a miracle! 

Anna. There, mother, do you hear? I was right—they 
worked it on him—it was against his will! 

Lecct (without noticing particularly). Yes, yes! There 
was some resistance—but perhaps he was delirious. The real 
obstacle to overcome, Cimetta, was a series of complications, 
each one more serious than the one before it, and quite un- 
expected. They called for quick treatment of various and 
often of opposing character. The danger was often so great 
that anyone else in my place would have been discouraged and 
stepped out. If I had once given way to the slightest hesi- 
tation, the slightest doubt, it would all have been over. I 
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may say that never in the exercise of my profession have I 
experienced a satisfaction equal to this. 

Cimetta (to Anna). You must excuse me, signora, for 
not having come to see you before. But believe me, I was 
overcome by this unexpected and unfortunate affair which 
has shocked everyone in town. So far you have only needed 
the doctor. Now, unfortunately, you will need me. So I have 
come, even though you did not call me, because I know with 
what confidence Tommaso always relied on the little I may 
have to offer! 

Lecci. It was I who asked our dear friend, Cimetta, to 
come with me today. We must begin to prepare the patient 
for the other ordeal that lies before him. 

Anna. It will be terrible, doctor! He doesn’t seem to have 
realized it so far. He is like a child. He gets upset so easily. 
He laughs and cries at nothing. Just this morning he told 
me that as soon as he is well, he wants to go to the country, 
on a vacation, for a month! 

SicNora Rets. Oh, he’ll have a vacation all right! 

CimetTa. Poor Tommaso! 

Lecci. We'll wait a day or two yet! Meantime we'll have 
him see the lawyer. It doesn’t seem possible that some thought 
of his responsibility before the law has failed to occur to 
him! 

Anna. Do you think it will be serious? 

CIMETTA (closing his eyes and opening his arms). My 
dear lady... . (Anna covers her face with her hands). 

Lecct. Well, we mustn’t worry about that now! For the 
moment he is all right. You haven’t noticed anything in par- 
ticular since last night? 

Anna. No, nothing! 

Lecci. Good! So then you just step into his room and get 
the attendant to help you dress him and get him out of bed 
—very gently, of course—and see if he won’t try to take a 
step or two with help. Meanwhile, Cimetta and I will go 
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and see the Commissioner. We’ll be back in a few minutes. 
Come, signora Anna, courage! You’ve had so much already! 

ANNA (her face buried in her hands). I have none left 
now! 

CimeETrTA. Oh, but you must have! 

Leccr. Signora, I beg you! ... 

ANNA (mastering her emotion). There! (She tries to 
smile), Is that better? Well, then, signor Cimetta, good- 
bye. (They shake hands, then to Lecci). Goodbye! And 
you, mother? 

SicNoraA ReEIs (gloomily, but with heat). 1 am going! I 
am going! 

ANNA. Yes, I know! 

Sicnora ReEts. Goodbye! 

Anna. Kiss the children for me. (She goes out through 
the door, Rear). 

CimeTta. Poor lady! One would hardly recognize her! 

SicNorA REIs (confronting him). Make them take him 
away at once! To jail, at once, the murderer—for my poor 
daughter’s sake! 

Lecci. It’s the question of a day at the most, signora—if 
not today, then tomorrow! (¢o Cimetta). It was really an 
extraordinary concession, to leave him here in our care till 
now, under guard, it’s true, but with all possible considera- 
tion and generosity, if you stop to think of the public office 
held by the man he killed! 

Cimetra. It’s all incredible. It seems like a dream. All on 
account of a woman like that! And a man like Neri, too, 
unattractive, sloppy in his dress, slovenly in his habits! He 
just dragged on through life with no interest in anything. 
He knew that his wife had been deceiving him shamelessly 
for years. Did he ever care? Not in the least! He was too 
lazy! It seemed too great an effort for him to lift his eyes 
to look at you, or to move his tongue to pronounce a word 
in that silly whining voice of his! And then, if you please, 
all of a sudden—his blood begins to boil! And against whom? 
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Against our poor Tommaso here! (To Signora Reis). Tell 
me, how did Tommaso happen to become a friend of his? 

SicNora Reis. He met him through that judge—what’s 
his name—the one who was just transferred—Larcan! 
Judge Larcan, I think! 

CimetTTa. Oh yes! Judge Larcan. 

SicNora Reis. He lived here right next door. When he 
was transferred, Neri came to take his place, and he gave 
Neri a letter of introduction to my son-in-law. That’s how 
they got acquainted. 

Cimetta. Didn’t Neri stand godfather to one of 
Tommaso’s children? 

SicNora Reis. Yes, to the last one—the one that died! 

CimeTta (to Lecci). So you see? Even the evil eye! He 
always brought bad luck! You can be certain that, unhappy 
as he was, death was the best thing that ever came to him. 
And now, here, a whole family ruined! (Anna re-enters 
hurriedly from the door, Rear). 

Anna. Doctor, could we let him come out of his room 
for a moment? He’s asking to! 

Lecct. Yes, but he mustn’t exert himself in the least— 
you see to that! Have a chair handy so that he won't fall. 
(To Signora Reis). Are you coming with us, signora? 

Sicnora Reis. Yes, I am going with you. Pll go on 
ahead! Goodbye, Anna! (She goes out by the door, Right). 

Lecci (standing aside). After you, Cimetta! After you, 
no time for ceremony! 

Cimetta. Goodbye, signora! 

ANNA (to Lecci). Good day, sir! And please, please doc- 
tor, tell the policeman not to let Tommaso see him! 

Leccr. Surely! Though perhaps . . 

Anna. Oh, he mustn’t see the police! 

Leccr. Well, then, you try—you try to prepare him! No 
one can do it better than you. 

Cimetta. No one! 

Leccr. You know—the first chance you get... ! 
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ANNA. But how? How?... 

Leccr. Well—never mind now—we’ll be back soon! 
Goodbye, signora! (He goes out with Cimetta. Anna 
arranges the chair for the patient, then goes out by the door, 
Rear, leaving it open with the curtain drawn aside. Presently 
Tommaso Corsi appears, leaning on Anna and the Hospital 
Attendant. Corsi is a tall, strikingly handsome fellow. Now, 
however, his face is deathly pale, and his cheeks somewhat 
hollow; but his eyes shine like the eyes of a child. He has 
difficulty in breathing, but in spite of this there is a sweet, 
sad smile upon his lips. Thrown over his shoulders, a coat 
with the sleeves hanging down in front. His shirt front 
shows the bandages over his chest. Anna and the nurse lead 
him to the chair, and he falls into it with a sigh of relief). 

Tommaso. Oh, how nice it is in here!.And all our things 
—they look like new to me. The washstand, yes! And my 
wardrobe! And this is my chair where I used to read the 
papers to you! (He looks around at the furniture). And 
they’ve been here all the time—silent, silent! (Points to the 
wardrobe). But if you open that one, it squeaks! (To 
Anna). Open it! Open it! I want to hear it! (He seems to 
feel a sudden stab of pain). O-oh! 

Anna. What is it, dear? 

Tommaso. Nothing! A twinge as I moved, but it’s all 
right now. Wait—I’ll lean back, I’ll rest against the back— 
of the chair! 

ANNA. You'll be more comfortable with a cushion be- 
hind your shoulders. 

Tommaso, No!—I mean, yes—perhaps that would be 
better. (The Attendant runs off to get a cushion in the 
next room). 

ANNA (calling after him). And bring a blanket too! 

Tommaso. The green one that’s on the bed! 

ANNA (going to the door, Rear). Yes, the one on the 
bed! (The Attendant comes back with the cushion and the 
green blanket. Anna puts the cushion behind Tommaso’s 
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back while the Attendant arranges the blanket over his 
legs). 

Tommaso (patting the blanket). Yes, this one! If you 
knew how fond I am of it! If you knew the dreams it has 
brought me! The moment I saw my hand on it again, my 
hand against this green, I held it up. It was whiter than 
ever, and it was trembling. I felt as if I were in a great 
emptiness—a great, empty space, empty, but calm and peace- 
ful, as in a dream. And everything seemed far away, far, 
far away. This spread of green was like grass in the country, 
the green grass of a great wide meadow. And there I was 
in the midst of it, happy, lost in a dream more joyous than 
I can tell you. Everything new! Life beginning over again! 
Perhaps, I thought, perhaps life had stopped for other people 
too! But no, I said to myself, no—a carriage going by! 
No, outside there in the streets, Life all this time, had been 
going on, going on without interruption. The thought an- 
noyed me! So I began to look at this blanket here again. 
Here, really, Life was beginning again, with all these blades 
of fresh green grass! And so for me too—beginning again! 
Oh, if I could only breathe, breathe a little fresh air! . . 
(He turns to look at his wife). Crying? 

ANNA (turning her head so that he cannot see her face). 
It’s nothing! Never mind! 

Tommaso (to the Attendant, almost smiling). She’s cry- 
ing! (4 pause). Would you mind stepping in there for a 
moment? (The Attendant goes out by the door, Rear). 
Anna! (Anna turns quickly and bends over to look at him, 
her eyes still full of tears). Why are you crying? (4 pause, 
then he says, hesitatingly). Not yet? You haven’t forgiven 
me yet? (He takes her hand and holds it over his eyes. 
Anna presses her trembling lips together, and her eyes fill 
with tears again. He lowers her hand from his eyes). No? 

ANNA (in anguish, hesitating). 1? ...Oh yes! Yes! 

Tommaso (taking her face between his hands and draw- 
ing it down toward his, tenderly). You understand! You 
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know it’s true when I tell you that never, never has my heart 
wavered from you—from you, my saint, my love, my love! 

ANNA (drawing away gently, so that he can find a more 
comfortable position and smoothing his hair with one hand). 
Yes, yes! But hush! You will tire yourself! 

Tommaso. It was a rotten thing... 

Anna. Hush! Please, please, hush! Don’t think about it. 

Tommaso. No, it’s better for me to tell you about it! 

Anna. But I don’t want to hear! Don’t tell me any- 
thing! I know, I know, everything! I understand! 

Tommaso, Just to clear away every cloud between 
RISER 2% 

Anna. But there aren’t any! ... 

Tommaso. It was a rotten thing for him to come and 
catch me in that shameful and silly situation! 

Anna. Oh, don’t, don’t, please, Tommaso, don’t! 

Tommaso. But you understand, if you have really for- 
given me! ... 

ANNA. Yes, yes, but don’t talk any more! 

Tommaso. Silly nonsense! And that wretched imbecile 
was determined to make something of it by trying, twice, 
twice, to kill me! ... 

ANNA. He did? He did? 

Tommaso. Twice! He came upon me, a revolver in his 
hand, and he fired, really meaning to kill me. I had to pro- 
tect myself—I had to! I couldn’t let myself be killed for 
that woman—youw understand that! I couldn’t—for your 
sake! And I told him so! But he was out of his head—and 
was right on top of me. And I couldn’t get to my feet, I 
couldn’t get up from the bed—my confession, my shame, for 
one thing! He fired, he fired twice! The first shot went over 
me and it broke the glass in a picture over the bed. I turned 
and cried, “What are you doing?” I was almost laughing! 
I couldn’t believe my eyes! It was an outrage, it was just 
crazy to kill me that way, just at that moment—to kill me 
when I had no idea of being there! I was there just by 
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chance. She had got me in there, on some pretext or 
other! ... 

ANNA. But you're getting all worked up, Tommaso. 
Please be still! It’s bad for you! 

Tommaso. I had no interest—in there! She was nothing 
to me! All my life lay quite apart from that place. I had 
you, our children, to look after, my business! Another bullet 
whizzed past my face! The dog, the dog! But I don’t re- 
member firing at him. . . . He dropped with a thud, to his 
hips, sitting on the floor. Then he rolled over, face down- 
ward. Then I saw that I still had a revolver in my hand— 
it was hot and smoking. I had a terrible sensation here in my 
chest—I don’t know—something horrible, terrible. I looked 
at the body on the floor, then at the window through which 
she had jumped. I heard cries in the street below, and with 
that same revolver... (he falls back in the chair, 
exhausted). 

Anna, Tommaso, please, please! You mustn’t! You are 
hurting yourself! 

Tommaso. It’s nothing. Just a little tired! 

Anna. Do you want to go back to bed? 

Tommaso. No, I’m all right here. I feel better, now. I’m 
fairly strong. And now I must get well right away. I just 
wanted to tell you how it was . . . that I was forced .. . 

Anna. Hush, hush! Don’t begin again! All this—(she 
breaks off as Lecci and Cimetta appear at the door, Right). 
Oh, here’s the doctor, back again! All this—you can tell it 
to the Judges, and . . . and they, you may be sure. . . 
(As she pronounces these last words, bending over him, 
Tommaso suddenly draws himself up on his elbow and looks 
at Lecci and Cimetta who come forward). 

Tommaso. But I—oh, of course! The trial! ... (he 
turns deathly pale and falls back utterly spent). 

Lecct (going over to him). Come, come! Never mind! 
The judges, of course! But a mere formality, a mere 
formality! 
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Tommaso (to himself, looking at the ceiling). And is 
there a punishment greater than what I inflicted on myself 
with my own hands? 

CIMETTA (instinctively, with a sigh). Ah, my dear fellow, 
that’s not enough! 

TomMMaso (noticing him and trying to reply). Not 
enough? Then... (but he falls back at once). Yes, of 
course... . You think so? I thought it was all over. 
(Throwing his arms around Anna's neck in despair). Oh, 
Anna, Anna! I am lost, I am lost! 

Leccr, Why, no! No! Why? Who said that? 

Tommaso. I am lost! The trial! . . . Now, they’ll arrest 
me! Why had I never thought of that? Of course! And it 
will be all the worse, won’t it, Cimetta, because the man I 
killed wasn’t just some poor devil, but a public official, an 
acting Crown’s Attorney? Won’t that make it worse? 

CIMETTA. I wish we could prove he had known about his 
wife all along. 

ANNA. There are plenty who can testify to that, Cimetta. 

Cimetra. Yes, but he can’t. Unfortunately, one can’t 
summon a dead man to swear in court on his word of honor! 
It’s the worms, my dear lady, who attend to the honor of 
the dead. What weight can indirect evidence have against 
the prima facie evidence of the fact? He probably knew 
about her; but the fact, the fact itself, shows the contrary! 
The fact shows that he did not wink at your misconduct, 
and that he refused to tolerate it. You may say: “But I had 
to defend myself! Could I let him just kill me?” No! You 
had a right not to be killed. But to assert that right, legally, 
you ought not to have let him catch you with his wife! In 
doing that—now, you see, I am speaking from the point of 
view of the prosecution—you yourself forfeited your right 
to self-defense. The risks involved became yours. You had 
no right, as against him, to defend yourself as you did. 
Do you understand? Two counts against you! ... 

Tommaso (trying to interrupt). But I... 
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Cimetta. Wait a minute! As regards the first count, 
adultery, you ought to have let the injured husband punish 
you; but instead you killed him/ 

Tommaso. But I had to! It was a matter of instinct! 
Self defence! 

Crmetra. But right afterward you tried to kill yourself. 

Tommaso. And isn’t that enough? 

Cmetra. No, it’s not enough. On the contrary, it argues 
against you! 

Tommaso. Oh, does it? Even that! 

Crmetra. By trying to kill yourself, you implicitly 
acknowledge guilt. 

Tommaso. Yes, and I punished myself for it. 

Cimetta. No, my dear fellow, you did it to escape pun- 
ishment. 

Tommaso. By taking my life! What more could I have 
done? 

Cimetra. That’s all right—but you ought to have died! 
But not having died .. . 

Tommaso. Oh, so that’s my real offence? (Pushing his 
wife aside so that he can face Lecci). But I would have died 
if he had not saved me! 

Leccr (amazed at being thus drawn into the case). I? 
What do you mean? 

Tommaso, Yes, you! You! I didn’t want your operation, 
your bandages! You forced them upon me. You were de- 
termined to give life back to me. Yes, you! And why did 
you give it back to me, if now 

Lecci. Easy, now! Take it easy! It’s bad for you to get 
upset like this. 

Tommaso. Thank you, doctor. I see that you are really 
anxious for me to get well. But listen, Cimetta! I want to 
talk this matter out with you. I’ll be quite calm, for the 
doctor’s sake. I had killed myself. Then he comes along. He 
saves me. What right had he to do that—I ask him now? 
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Lecci (disturbed, but trying to smile). Come now, after 
all, that’s not just the way to thank me! 

Tommaso. Thank you for what? Didn’t you hear what 
Cimetta said? 

Leccr. Ought I to have let you die? 

Tommaso. Exactly! You ought to have let me die, if you 
had no power to dispose, as you wished, of the life which I 
had taken from myself and which you were giving back to 
me. 

Lecct. What do you mean—dispose of it as I wished! 
You cannot get away from the law. 

Tommaso. I had already gotten away from the law by 
giving myself a more severe punishment than the law itself 
can impose. Capital punishment has been abolished by the 
law, and I would have died if it hadn’t been for you. 

Leccr. But I had my professional duty, my dear Corsi! 
As a doctor, I had to try by every possible means to save 
you. 

Tommaso. Just to hand me over to the law and have 
me put in jail! And by what right—this is what I want to 
tell you—by what right can you do your duty as a doctor 
at the expense of a man who has tried to die, if you have 
not received from society the right to let this man live the 
life that you give back to him? 

CimeETTA. But, excuse me! What about the crime you com- 
mitted ? 

Tommaso. Of that I washed myself in my own blood! 
Isn’t that enough? I had killed a man! Well, I killed my- 
self. But he would not let me die. I resisted, I fought him. 
Three times I tore his bandages off. Now, here I am, born 
again, thanks to his efforts—a new man! How can you ex- 
pect me to be tied forever to a single moment of that other 
life of mine, which no longer exists for me? For that mo- 
ment I need have no further remorse—in one hour I 
expiated all my sin, an hour that might have lasted for all 
eternity. Now I have no further debt to work off! I have to 
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live again for my family. I have to work for my children. 
Should I have to serve time in prison for a crime I never 
intended to commit, that I would never have committed if I 
had not been dragged into it, while now, in cold blood, those 
who will be profiting by your professional skill, by the sense 
of duty you feel to keep me alive just to have me sent to 
prison, will deliberately, in cold blood, commit the crime of 
making a brute in jail, of bringing my innocent children to 
Poverty and disgrace? What right is this, I ask you? 

(He straightens up, in a rage which is whipped to fury 
by the very sense of his own helplessness; with a cry he 
raises his hooked hands, and tears at his face. Then he 
collapses, face downward, on an arm of the chair. His body 
shakes with convulsions too weak to be sobs. The very 
futility of the great effort leaves him for a moment be- 
wildered and stunned. The others stand silent in horrified 
amazement. Down over his face, as pale as a corpse, streams 
of blood begin to trickle from the scratches made by his 
nails. Anna, frightened, runs to him and raises his head; 
then, Cimetta helping, she tries to lift him to his feet. But 
suddenly she draws back with a cry of revulsion and horror. 
His shirt is red with blood from the wound in his chest). 

Anna. Doctor! Doctor! 

Cimetta. It has opened again! 

Lecci (fale, wild-eyed, bewildered). The wound? (In- 
stinctively, he rushes to help Tommaso, but the latter halts 
him with a hoarse, threatening cry. Lecci, as though 
hypnotized, lets his arms fall to his sides). No, no! What he 
said is true! Didn’t you hear? I can’t! I can’t! I have no 
mene! : <, 


Curtain. 


CHEE-CHEE 
(Cecé) 


CHARACTERS 


CESARE VIVOLI, known as CHEE-CHEE. COMMENDATORE 
CARLO SQUATRIGLIA, contractor for public works. NADA, 
an alluring demi-mondaine. A WAITER, who does not 
speak. 


CHEE-CHEE 


A room in a first class hotel, furnished in the latest style 
and serving as parlor and study, Main entrance, Rear—it 
opens into a corridor. At the side, Left, another door which 
leads into the bedroom. Right, window. On the wall, Rear, 
to the right of the main entrance, a telephone. 

The curtain rises on an empty stage. Then the telephone 
rings, three times, at short intervals. Chee-chee, in pyjamas, 
his cheeks lathered and a shaving brush in his hand, runs in 
from the door, Left. Chee-Chee is thirty-five years old. His 
face shows signs of dissipation, but there is a certain restless 
vivacity in all his movements. In expression he is not actually 
blank—he is absent-minded rather, flustered, as if he were 
thinking of a thousand things at once. In spite of this blank- 
ness, his expression shows the rapid passage of each new 
thought that flits through his head. Smooth-shaven, dis- 
tinguished, very attractive, he has flashing eyes and sensuous 
lips; a gentleman born, perfectly dressed). 


Cuee-CHEE. Call number three! . . . I’m coming, I’m 
coming !—Good God! I’m in the middle of a shave! Hello! 
..+- Who?... Louder, I can’t hear! I’m shaving! Oh, 
Squatriglia? What ? No—I was talking to myself—I’m shav- 
ing! All right, yes—send him up! (He starts to go back to 
the bedroom; halfway to the door he stops, in doubt). Who 
did he say? Squatriglia? Mm—mm! I think he’s the Com- 
mendatore. (He goes into the bedroom. Presently, a knock 
at the main entrance). 

CHEE-CHEE (from within). Come in! (No one comes 
in. After a pause another knock. Chee-Chee appears in the 
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doorway, angry). Come in, (under his breath) damn it! 
(The door opens. The waiter shows Commendatore 
Squatriglia in, and goes out, closing the door. Commendatore 
Squatriglia, about fifty, is a big rough man, countrified, 
somewhat ill at ease in his city clothes—he is accustomed to 
the rough things he wears about his mines. He has only one 
eye. The socket of the other eye, which he lost in a mine 
explosion, is overgrown with a piece of skin grafted on from 
another part of his body. No trace of the eye is visible. 
Squatriglia is a rich man; but outside of business matters, in 
which he is very shrewd, he is exceedingly simple-minded). 

SQuaTRIGLiA. My dear Chee-Chee! 

CHEE-CHEE. Oh, so it’s you, is it? Just a moment and 
Pll be with you. Sit down, Commendatore! You see, I’m 
just in the middle of a shave. 

SQUATRIGLIA. I hope I’m not disturbing you. . . 

CuerE-CHEE. No, indeed! I don’t stand on ceremony 
with you. I'll go right on shaving. (He points toward the 
bedroom). The door is open. You can talk, and I’ll hear you 
all right. Or, if you’d rather, come in, come in here! 

Souatriciia, Thanks! Just take your time! I’ll wait! 

CuHEE-CHEE. Five minutes, and I’ll be through! (He 
goes back into the bedroom. Commendatore Squatriglia sits 
down and waits a few moments. Then he takes a paper from 
a@ brief case and begins to examine it). 

CuHEE-CHEE (from within). Aren’t you going to talk? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Go ahead! Don’t mind me! I’m just look- 
ing at a bill here (shakes his head at the paper). By Jove, 
if I don’t get away pretty soon. . . . (He looks at his watch, 
and gets up). Chee-Chee, I say, I have to go right away. I 
came to say goodbye and to thank you. I’m leaving at eleven. 

CHEE-CHEE (he has finished shaving, and is beginning 
hurriedly to get into his clothes). So soon? Have you finished 
everything up? 

SQuATRIGLIA. Yes, thanks to you! 

CureE-CHEE. To me? How’s that? 
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SquatTriciia. Oh yes! If it hadn’t been for you, I should 
never have managed to get to His Excellency so soon. 
Cuere-CHEE. Did J help you? 
SQUATRIGLIA. What? Don’t you remember? 
CueErE-CHEg. Excellency? I’m sorry—what Excellency? 
Sevatriciia. What Excellency do you think a miserable 
contractor like me would have business with? You’re pre- 
tending to have forgotten, because you know them all, eh? 
CueeE-Cuer. I? Pretending? I know them all? 
SouatricLta. What’s the matter? Are you offended? 
CuHEE-CHEE. I’m not offended—you make me mad! Be- 
cause [ swear to you, my dear fellow, I don’t know any im- 
portant people—not a single one, as a matter of fact. See 
here. I was just thinking of that very thing while I was 
shaving in there: I have a fine kind of a life! Chee-Chee! 
Chee-Chee! Chee-Chee! Everybody calls me Chee-Chee. It’s 
like a flock of sparrows twittering. A hundred thousand 
people call me Chee-Chee, in Milan, in Turin, in Genoa, in 
Bologna, in Florence, in Rome, in Naples, in Palermo— 
everybody! 
SQUATRIGLIA. I should say so! Everybody knows you... 
CueEE-CHEE. But even if everybody knows me, just tell 
me this: whom can I really know? You're laughing, are 
you? Nevertheless, my dear fellow, if I think about it very 
hard, I go crazy. Just tell me, isn’t it a torture to reflect 
that your life is scattered about in a hundred thousand other 
selves? A hundred thousand people who know you, and 
whom you don’t know; who know all about you, and you 
don’t even know their names, whom you have to smile at, 
slap on the back and say “‘my dear fellow,” “my dear boy,” 
—and you're left up in the air all the time, trying not to 
show that you don’t know them, but pretending to remem- 
ber them and to take an interest in them! And meantime 
you keep saying to yourself “Who in the world is that? 
How on earth does he know me? And what am I in his 
life?” Because you must admit that we’re not always the 
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same person. First we’re one thing, then we’re another, 
according to how we feel, according to time, place, and cir- 
cumstances; gay with one person, sad with another; serious 
with one, joking with another! They all come up to you and 
they say, “Chee-Chee,” and you have to remember what 
you are to this one, and what you are to that one; whether 
one knows you in this way, or in some other way. You see 
some one staring at you, mouth agape. Well, now, you can’t 
possibly go and say, “Oh! Excuse me, old man, forget it! 
forget it! I’m not the person you think I am—to you I’m 
quite another person!’ But what other person? How can I 
know, I ask you, if I live scattered about among a hundred 
thousand selves? If I think about it, I give you my word of 
honor, I just go crazy. By Jove, I might even happen to see 
first, let us suppose, a married woman who calls me Chee- 
Chee, too—yes, sir! And five minutes later I may as easily 
as anything begin to talk about her to her husband, mention- 
ing certain things which, you understand . . . you’re laugh- 
ing, eh? You’re laughing, aren’t you? 

SQuaTRIcLiA. I’m laughing, because—tell the truth, now 
—you do know who I am? 

CueEE-CHEE. Oh, where do you come in? What nonsense! 
Why, of course I know you! I know you very well. No? 
You say I don’t? Why, of course I know you! Only, well, 
perhaps—now that you remind me of it—I can’t be sure 
whether .. . 

SQUATRIGLIA (laughing immoderately). Now you see 
whether you’re not mistaken! See whether you’re not mis- 
taken! 

CHEE-CHEE (loudly, annoyed). Mistake, the devil! I do 
know you! By Jove, you have a brother! 

Soquatriciia. Yes, Filippo... . 

Cuexr-Cuer. That’s it! Filippo! Don’t you see how well 
I remember? Which of you is the Commendatore? You’re 
the Commendatore! 

Squatriciia, I am! I am! 
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CueE-CHeEe. Well, didn’t I call you Commendatore? So 
you see? I remember! Just so—Filippo! He’s the one with 
the eye, and you’re the—oh, no! He’s the one with the 
hand, and you’re the one with the eye! That’s it! A mine, 
wasn’t it? Mine explosion, by Jove! But they’ve plastered 
you up very well! They plastered you up splendidly, didn’t 
they now! So nice and smooth—why it doesn’t show a bit! 
You must be very well satisfied with the job. Oh, I remember 
perfectly . . . I met you at—wait a moment—it was at 
some place where you had a contract—it had to do with a 
harbor, or something like that .. . 

SeuATRIGLIA. Yes, of course! At Palermo! For repairing 
the sea wall there, the one outside. 

Cuer-Cuee. There you are! That’s it! At Palermo! The 
sea wall! You see how well I... And so I was able to 
help you, eh? So glad! Mighty glad! With His Excellency 
—the Minister of Public Works! 

SouaTRIGLiA. First with the Under Secretary, and then 
with the Minister .. . 

Cuee-Cuee. Ah! first with the Under Secretary, then 
with the Minister! . . . And I say, tell me—one of your 
days, I imagine, must be worth about—about a thousand, 
eh? Or two thousand—perhaps even more... 

SeuaTRIGLiA. Well, you understand, working from a dis- 
tance, in a business like mine, always having to deal with 
a bunch of thieves .. . 

CHEE-CHEE (his attention has wandered). Quite so, Vl 
put on my coat! 

SQUATRIGLIA (astonished). Why? 

Curr-CuHeEeE. You just said I was in my sleeves! ... 

Souatriciia. No, I didn’t! I didn’t say sleeves, I said 
thieves. I said I had to deal with a bunch of thieves! 

Cues-Cuer. Oh, I see! And so I saved you a nice little 
sum of money, didn’t I? Admit that I did! 

SQUATRIGLIA. Quite right, my dear Chee-Chee! I had 
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spent a whole week being chased around from Herod to 
Pilate—I really don’t know how to thank you... 

Cuee-Cuez. Are you distressed about it? Really dis- 
tressed about it? You must go home quite distressed, because 
you don’t know how to thank me? 

SeUATRIGLIA. Why, yes, I really am. And, Chee-Chee, 
if I may—as friend to friend ... (he moves a hand to 
take his pocketbook out of his vest pocket). 

CHEE-CHEE (stopping him at once). Now, that—you 
are joking, Commendatore! Who do you take me for, 
Commendatore? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Oh, excuse me, do excuse me! We are 
such good friends—and you’re such a wild fellow, and 
always tangled up in... 

CHEE-CHEE (thinking). Wait—that’s true! But not that 
way! Not that way! The move you just made, Com- 
mendatore, if you will excuse my saying so, was a bit 
crude! = 53 

SQUATRIGLIA. But between friends—I thought that... 

CHEE-CHEE. But I treat my friends well! Even if I do 
cost them some sacrifice here and there, it’s not quite in that 
way ... if you don’t mind! Don’t think that I’m offended! 
I’m just trying to think up a way to relieve your distress 
in this matter. Now—aha! I have it! Instead of that I am 
going to give you a great pleasure—a great pleasure which 
I have never been able to experience, myself, but which I 
fancy, must be wonderful: I mean the pleasure of saying 
everything bad that you can think of about a friend—behind 
his back, of course! What do you think of that? Wouldn’t 
you like to try it? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Chee-Chee, I haven’t time. My train leaves 
at eleven. And I haven’t even packed my bag yet. 

CueeE-CHEE. But you're not really going away now? 

Seuatriciia. Chee-Chee, if I don’t go away, they'll 
bleed me white! I can show you... 
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CuEE-CHEE. Oh, take your time, take your time! You 
came here on purpose to thank me? 

SQuATRIGLiA. Yes. 

CueEE-CHEE. And didn’t you say you didn’t know how to 
do it? And now when I’m telling you how to do it, you go 
away ! 

SQUATRIGLIA. Very well—provided it doesn’t take too 
jong! .. . 

Cuee-Cuee. Oh, it won’t take long! You have to go to 
Leghorn? Very well, instead of the eleven o'clock train, 
you take . . . the three o’clock train! 

SouaTRIGLia. Impossible! 

CueE-CuHEE. Well, by Jove, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! Own up that I’ve made you save I don’t know 
how many days’ time, and yet you aren’t willing to lose a 
few hours for me! Favor for favor, sir! The more I look 
at you, the more I see you are just the man I need. Yes— 
your age—your height—your walk—and then, you are dis- 
cretion personified ! 

SQUATRIGLIA. You bet your life! With one eye always 
shut! 

CHEE-CHEE (hissing him). My dear fellow, and witty 
to boot! That’s why I like you. Well, listen, you are a 
friend of papa! 

SQUATRIGLIA. Whose papa! 

CHEE-CHEE. My papa! 

SQUATRIGLIA. But your father is dead! 

CHEE-CHEE. So you see? Now you are an idiot! You 
have to be a friend of my papa! Papa is in business—I’m 
in the firm with papa! But we are ruined, ruined down to 
the bedrock! And it’s my fault that we’re ruined. Because 
I’m a—well, I’m a—how would you rather say—crook ?— 
rascal ?—rogue? 

SQuATRIGLIA. Rogue! 

Cuee-CuHee. Rogue it is! But say rascal too, while you’re 
about it. Say them both! And I’m also—a gambler, and a— 
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Souatriciia. And a bad man with the ladies! 

CueeE-CHEE., Oh, but that’s nothing, is it? Wait a minute 
—we must think of something else, something pretty bad— 
Ah! forger! How do you like forger? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Oh, come, come, now! 

CueEE-CHEE. Oh, you mustn’t be afraid of offending me! 
If you like forger, say forger, by all means! So you see, you’re 
to say behind my back all the bad things—all the abuse, 
and all the insults you can think of. Then, it’s your privilege 
to pay for this pleasure—well, just as little as you can get 
out of it for! 

SQUATRIGLIA. Pay? But pay whom? Why? Are you jok- 
ing, or are you serious? 

Cuee-Cuee. Oh, yes, that’s true! I haven’t told you yet! 
Well listen (he looks at his watch)—but I haven’t much 
time either! Heavens! it’s almost ten o’clock. She’ll be here 
any minute! Listen! I'll tell you in just a couple of words 
what it’s all about. Some two weeks ago I was out with a 
flock of friends—some of those sparrows I mentioned—all 
chirping Chee-Chee, Chee-Chee, Chee-Chee! . . . We were 
at the casino on the Pincio—on the veranda. Well, one of 
those modern ribs of Adam came whirling by in an automo- 
bile—one of the kind that bring your lips to the tips of your 
fingers. And they all said to me, “Hey there, Chee-Chee, old 
man, she’s not for you!” Not for me? Can you possibly 
imagine there’s one that’s not for me? So I said, “Is that so? 
Want to bet on it?” And they, all in chorus: “Yes, we’l 
bet you on it.” And I said, “All right—if within three days 
I don’t give you the most convincing proof that I’ve reached 
her—Tll take you all to supper. Otherwise you take me!” 
Well, as you can easily imagine, three days later, at the 
same hour I went driving by in an automobile, with her 
beside me, right past the casino, of course, and I bowed 
graciously to all those dear boys who were waiting there 
for me. See? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Yes, yes—I see! 
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Cueg-CHEE, You don’t see at all! Now listen! To get 
that far, to get to a woman, my dear Commendatore—oh, I 
know all sorts of ways—the friends I have, the connections 
I have, and so on, and so on. In fact—the easiest thing in 
the world! But once I had got there—oh! once I had got 
there! The trouble with some stairs is that it’s harder to 
come down them than it is to go up them. You go up with 
a load, you come down in ballast! But supposing you don’t 
have the load to go up with. . . . My dear Commendatore— 
I had a bad time! But to get out of the hole, I did a terrible 
thing, something I had always been careful never to do! I 
succeeded in making her accept, for lack of anything else, 
and greatly exaggerating their value, three promissory 
notes of two thousand lire each! ... 

SouaTRIGLia. You did? 

CuHEE-CHEE. It seems like nothing to you? You’re mis- 
taken! I don’t want any of these dogs loose and running 
about town! I’ve always had a holy terror for stray sig- 
natures. I swear to you that I haven’t slept for four nights. 
I positively must get those three notes back today! .. . So 
I wrote to Nada yesterday to bring them back to me, and— 
(the telephone rings) there she is, now! So we’re agreed, 
eh? 

SQuaTRIGLiA. Wait! Agreed? Who’s agreed? What am I 
to do? You want me to pay the six thousand lire? 

CuHEE-CHEE. Don’t be an ass! Six thousand lire! Of 
course not! (He is now at the telephone). Here, here— 
you answer! 

Seuatricitia, Me? But who am I talking to? 

CHEE-CHEE. To Nada, of course! It’s Nada! (Runs over 
to Squatriglia and drags him to the telephone). 

SouaTriciia. Are you crazy? Me? Answer? 

Cuez-CHEE. Of course! She won’t bite you! The idea, 
after we agreed! Six thousand lire! What nonsense! 

SQUATRIGLIA, But agreed? To what have we agreed? 

CHEE-CHEE, That you will heap on my head all the 
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insults that you can think of—crook, blackguard, rascal, 
rogue—tell her that my papa is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
that those notes she has are not worth the paper they’re 
written on, and—make her give them back to you in ex- 
change for—let’s see now, four hundred ?—five hundred lire? 
No more, understand? It wouldn’t be worth while! (The 
telephone rings again). Here, here, you take it! (He forces 
the receiver into Squatriglia’s hand). Say “Hello!” Quick, 
come on now! 

SevaTriciia. Nothing doing! This is no game for me— 
Me! With a lady. ! 

Cuee-CuHEE. What do you mean—lady? She’s no lady! 
Go to it! (The telephone rings again). Say “Hello!” Good 
luck, I’m off! (He goes out through main door, running). 

SQUATRIGLIA (at the telephone). Hello! ... Allright.... 
Tell her to come up! (He hangs up the receiver, puffing.) 
Well! well! well! (He shakes his arms, takes out his hand- 
kerchief, wipes his forehead, and then stands in worried ex- 
pectation, muttering from time to time). Good Lord! Good 
Lord! Crazy fellow! I’m caught in a trap! And wh... 
what shall I do now? Wh . . . what shall I say? Oh, whata 
mess! Oh, what a mess! (The door opens. The waiter shows 
Nada in and withdraws, closing the door. Squatriglia very 
much embarrassed, bows awkwardly. Nada is twenty-two 
years old, or a little over. She is a demi-mondaine who can 
pass as a lady, but when aroused she lapses into a frankness 
of speech that may seem overbold). 

Napa (stopping short at sight of the strange man). Signor 
Vivoli? 

SquatTricLia. Signor Vivoli, signorina—signor Vivoli is 
PUES e's a ASEY COMETS Ca cate 

Napa. What? Who answered the telephone? 

Souatrictia. I did! I answered the telephone—because 
—excuse me, you are—yes—signorina Nada, I believe? 


Napa. Nada, yes, that’s right! But who are you? How 
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do you happen to be here—and why did you ask me to come 
up! 

SquaTricLia. Me? No!...I mean—yes!... you 
see, it’s this way, signorina—there’s a... there’s a mis- 
take! 

Napa. I don’t care about that! Excuse me, but this is still 
signor Vivoli’s room? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Yes, signor Vivoli’s! Please let me explain! 
I heard a lady’s voice on the telephone, and—I thought . . . 
I thought it was mother’s—— 

Nava (laughing at his comical embarrassment). 
Mother’s! Whose mother? Your mother? 

SQUATRIGLIA. No! Not my mother! 

Napa. Oh, I was going to say—to mistake my voice for 
your mother’s! 

SQUATRIGLIA. Please don’t talk about my mother! She 
has nothing to do with this, thank God! She’s been in Para- 
dise for quite a bit. Excuse me, if I was getting a little hot 
under the collar. I was talking about his mother! . 

Napa. Oh, Chee-Chee’s mother! Here? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Er-er-yes, Chee-Chee’s mother . . . that is 
. . . let me explain! ... 

Napa. Excuse me, where is signor Vivoli? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Let me explain. ..I am a friend of 
OCS 
Napa. Chee-Chee’s ? 

SouaTrRicLia. No—that is—yes, Chee-Chee’s, but really 
of his papa, God rest his soul! No! I don’t mean—God rest 
his soul! He’s still alive, unfortunately! That is—yes, he’s 
alive! . . . I said unfortunately, because he lives only to 
suffer—oh, believe me, signorina—tortures, tortures, ter- 
rible things! 

Napa. I’m sorry, but... 

SeuatTriciia. Let me explain! 

Napa. But I’m not interested, I tell you! Those are 
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family matters. I don’t have anything to do with that. If 
signor Vivoli is not in... 

SQUATRIGLIA. Excuse me, signorina, but you do have 
something to do with that. 

Napa. J have? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Yes, you! . . . Oh, it isn’t your fault, I’m 
quite sure of it—so sure of it that—look, the mother and I 
had intended to go and see you! . 

Napa. See me? Your mother? 

SeuaTRIGLiA. Chee-Chee’s mother! 

Napa. See me? 

SQUATRIGLIA. To put ourselves in your hands, signorina! 

Napa. But what kind of a joke is this? I’ve known signor 
Vivoli barely two weeks. I came here because he him- 
Selle s:« 

SQUATRIGLIA. Please, please, say no more! We are more 
than convinced, I repeat... and that’s why .. . that’s 
why we intended to call on you! .. . 

Napa. Are you in earnest? 

SQUATRIGLIA. I should say I am! 

Napa. Seriously, now! you and his mother were com- 
ing to see me? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Let me explain! Because we knew that you, 
signorina, have been basely, vilely—I should like to put it 
more strongly—I should like to say—won’t you help me, 
signorina ?—disgracefully . . . no, perhaps that isn’t strong 
enough—unconscionably deceived by that crook, that rogue, 
that blackguard, that rascal, that scoundrel—no, please let 
me finish—that gambler, that home-wrecker, that forger, 
that robber, that murderer! ... 

Napa. And you’re a friend of his! . . . 

SQUATRIGLIA. Yes, signorina, a very close friend; or 
rather, a friend of the family—of his papa especially, oh, a 
prince of a man, the papa, the finest man God ever made 
and put on earth! Signorina, we have learned from his own 
confession... 
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Napa. Whose confession ? Chee-chee’s ? 

SeuaTrRiciia. Exactly, signorina, Chee-chee’s! 

Napa. What? 

SouaTrRIcLia. That in a crucial moment like this, when 
the very slightest push—no, less than that, a breath, a mere 
breath, signorina—a breath, like this—can send everything 
toppling over—can bring about the most frightful catas- 
trophe... 

Napa (half to herself). Oh, please! 

SQUATRIGLIA (disconcerted). Please! What did you say? © 

Napa. I said ‘‘please!’’ it’s your manner of speaking!— 
If you could only see! ... 

SQuATRIGLIA. What’s wrong with the way I speak? Do 
I wave my hands around too much? 

Napa. That’s it, yes—you wave your hands around too 
much! . . . Good heavens! (turning away her face). I 
can’t bear to see you—see you—all excited like that! Speak 
more calmly, please! 

Seuatriciia. I will try! Forgive me! Forgive the emo- 
tion a friend of the family must feel, at such a crucial 
. . . it’s the moment, I referred to, the—the collapse not 
only of a family, but of honor, signorina, the honor of a 
poor old man killed by the infamous, by the outrageous, by 
the atrocious wickedness of his son! 

Napa. Do be calm, please! I was going to say... 

SeuaTRicLia. What? 

Napa. That you don’t realize how you look! ... 

SouatrIcLiA. What’s wrong with the way I look? As I 
was saying, yes, signorina!—In a moment like this, I was 
saying—crucial moment—this son takes it upon himself to 
let loose on the town—to put into circulation—yes, I say, 
though you know it better than I—there were three, weren’t 
there? Of two thousand lire each, wasn’t it? 

Napa (with a start). This is insulting! 

SovaTRIGLiA. Insulting! That’s just it! Yes! it’s insult- 
ing! You’re right, signorina, and it makes me—it makes me 
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vomit, believe me! And God only knows how I’m suffering 
to have to talk to you about it! On the verge of bankruptcy, 
signorina! ... 

Napa (looking at him sharply). That will do! Do you 
know that you are really funny? 

SQUATRIGLIA (stopping in amazement). What’s wrong 
with me? Oh, yes, funny, yes I suppose I am! And believe 
me, signorina, believe me, I’m all—I’m all in a sweat! 

Napa. I can well believe it! Acting like that! Straighten 
your necktie! Wipe your face! I am going! 

SQUATRIGLIA. No, please, don’t go away! .. . Listen to 
me, I beg you . . . signorina, I can’t let you go away. 

Napa. But what do you want of me? I have never been 
in such a mix-up as this! . . 

SeuatTricLia. I suppose not! And believe me, I under- 
stand, I appreciate, your being angry. But don’t go away— 
listen to me! I wish she were here—she ought to be here 
now—I don’t know where she’s gone, blessed woman—I 
refer to his mother, signorina. 

Napa. There’s that mother again! 

SQUATRIGLIA, . . . to join me in prayer. 

Napa. But, really, aren’t you ashamed? 

SoquatTrRicLiaA. Ashamed, yes, signorina, terribly ashamed! 
But let me explain! Those three notes now . . . 

Napa. What? Again? 

SQUATRIGLIA. But we haven’t spoken of them... 

Napa. Excuse me, But don’t you understand that even 
if I had been inclined, when I came here, to throw them 
straight in his face—now, after his insulting me by sending 
another person in his place to talk to me about it, I’ll keep 
them here (tapping her purse) and start a scandal! 

SQUATRIGLIA. Bless us, bless us, yes, yes, quite right, quite 
right! Yes, oh believe me, signorina, if you really had in your 
hands a weapon against him, a weapon that would strike 
him, and him alone, that would destroy him, annihilate him, 
I, his papa and his mother too, would all cry, “Strike! 
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Strike! Strike him hard! Quick, destroy him! Annihilate this 
wretch, this monster, this scum of humanity, this freak of 
nature!” But you have nothing against him/ You have three 
promises to pay . . . and they are not worth the paper they 
are written on! 

Napa. I have his signature! 

Squatriciia. His signature! And what do you think 
his signature is worth? Zero! Less than zero! What scandal 
can you start? His life is just one scandal after another. 
He’s always in a scandal! He’s notorious! Everyone de- 
spises him! ... 

Napa. Chee-chee? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Chee-chee! Chee-chee! Chee-Chee! 

Napa. But he moves in the best society! 

SquatricLia. But playing the fool, signorina, playing the 
fool! He worms his way in here and he pokes his nose in 
there . . . but by doing favors of the lowest kind for any- 
one and everyone! ... 

Napa. Chee-Chee ? 

Squatrictia. Chee-chee! You don’t know, you can’t 
imagine, signorina, what this man is capable of! He has made 
his papa bow a venerable bald head in shame! He has dis- 
graced the name, the honor of a family! He has broken his 
mother’s heart in two! . . . Now the weapon you have there 
in your purse could only be turned on those two poor old 
people, already crushed to earth and trampled on by every- 
body. However, listen: I would tell you to make use of 
that weapon—to further crush these two crushed creatures, 
if I knew that you would get some material advantage out 
of it. But no! It would just be cruel, useless! The little 
that is left to the family has been heavily mortgaged for 
some time—mortgages for the most part without security. 
Without security! Thanks to me, we have just arranged 
. .. with the greatest difficulty . . . an agreement among 
the creditors, but all the parties are so suspicious that a breath 
will knock it over . . . like a house of cards. One of those 
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notes put in circulation would be sufficient to make the crash 
inevitable. And it will crush a poor old man and a poor old 
woman. Not him/ Oh no, not him! If he were the only 
one to suffer by it! . . . But, what difference does a crash 
make to him? What does he care about dishonor? What 
does he care if a poor old man dies? He signs notes! He 
keeps on signing notes, cheerfully, signorina, for six thou- 
sand lire! Look, signorina! I am like a brother to that 
poor old man, and for those three pieces of paper that are 
in your purse, which in your hands represent nothing, noth- 
ing at all—weapons powerless against him, but which can 
do great harm to those who have done no wrong, for those 
three pieces of paper, which will do you no good at all, and 
will not even give you the satisfaction of revenge, I would 
be willing, signorina ... (he puts one hand in the inside 
pocket of his coat, pulls out his pocket book, opens it hesi- 
tatingly, and takes out a roll of bills). 

Napa (noticing). Ah, a compromise! A deal! 

SeuatrictiA. No! What do you mean—compromise? 
What do you mean—deal? I rely on you, signorina, on your 
generosity ! 

Napa. Generosity! For a piece of impudence like this! 
You want me to be generous! ... 

SQUATRIGLIA. Not to him! 

Napa. And what do I care about the others? 

SQUATRIGLIA. But just on that account, you see,... I 
was taking the liberty of offering . . . 

Napa. A little money for my generosity? How much? A 
few thousand lire? 

SouatricLia. No! I rely on... 

Napa. My dear sir, you are mistaken! Do you think you 
can go to a bargain counter and buy for nothing a sentiment 
like generosity from a woman like me? 

SQUATRIGLIA. Oh, as for that . . . I’ve always heard . . . 

Napa. That we are generous? Oh, but not in that way! 
Not in a matter like this! For love, if for anything! Not for 
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some one who sends a third person to plead with us in the 
name of his parents, who mixes his own mother up in his 
own shameful conduct, bargains the honor of his father, of 
his family . . . what an outrage! What do I care about all 
this business you’ve been telling me about? At a time like 
this, I just feel disgust, loathing . . . and it makes me so 
furious that if that damned scoundrel were here now, instead 
of you— 

SQUATRIGLIA (quickly, comically, sincerely)... . you 
would kill him! I would kill him myself, signorina! 

Napa. You make me laugh (bursts out laughing) ! 

SouaTriciia. What’s wrong with me? Oh, laugh!— 
Laugh !—Laugh at me all you want to—I won’t be offended, 
signorina! I’m mortified . . . I am ashamed. . . 

Napa. You had your nerve right with you, I can say! 

SouatTriciia. I had to—I—I’m in an awful fix!... 
You help me! ... You help me to get out of it, please, 
please—I—I’m so helpless . . . 

Napa. So I see! You want the notes? 

Souvatriciia. If—if you are willing... . 

Napa. You say they aren’t worth anything? 

SouaTriciiA. Nothing! I can swear that on my word of 
honor. Not a farthing, signorina! 

Napa. Why didn’t you say so? 

SouatTricLia. I did! 

Napa. No, you should have said that, and nothing else. 
You might have added that if I tried to get the money I 
would become the laughing stock of all my girl friends, be- 
cause they would find out that I had been fool enough to 
accept them. You understand that? That’s what you ought 
to have told me. Never mind my generosity! Generous I 
cannot be! What I want is—to get even! And I will get 
even! Oh, I’ll find a way! I’ll find a way! And my revenge 
will be sweet! All this mortification! All these insults! He'll 
pay for it, he’ll pay for it! (Suddenly she opens her purse, 
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takes out the notes and hands them resolutely to Squatriglia). 
Here are your notes! Now go! Go at once! 

SquatTricLiA. Thank... 

Napa. Don’t thank me! 

SeuATRIGLIA. No—but—permit me—allow me—(tim- 
idly, with trembling fingers, he draws several bills from his 
roll and places them on the table, under the inkstand). 

Napa. No! I don’t want it! I don’t want it! 

SQUATRIGLIA. Let me, please! I don’t know whether I 
am doing right or wrong... 

Napa. I don’t want it, I tell you! Take back your money! 

SeuaATRIGLIA. Oh, but—excuse me, look! . . . For me— 
the little I can do . . . Let—let me, please, let me! ... 

Napa. How much did you put there? 

SQuATRIGLIA. Fifteen—fifteen hundred, signorina, but . . . 

Napa. Fifteen hundred ? 

SquaTRIGLia. If—if that’s not enough... . 

NapDA (annoyed, pulls an opened envelope from her 
purse and hands it to him). Look at this bill! 

SQUATRIGLIA (takes the envelope, draws out a milliner’s 
bill and reads, embarrassed, not understanding what it’s all 
about). ‘Low crown cloche, felt, white bird of Paradise, 
650! (Looks at her. Nada points to the hat on her head. 
He understands, then hastily): Ah! yes! Of course! At 
once! With pleasure! ... (He counts out a number of 
bills from his roll and adds them to the others under the 
inkstand on the table). There, there you are! Excuse me, if 

. . and thank you, signorina, with all my heart! ... 
Also in the name of ... papa! . 

Napa. That will do, please! 

SQUATRIGLIA. You are right, I’m off! I’ll hurry now, and 
take the good news—of your generous act .. . No, no— 
not one word more . . . (holds out his hand)—may I? (He 
shakes hands with her and bows). My respects, signorina! 
(He goes out by main door. Nada, left alone, paces 
furiously up and down the room, in disgust and anger). 
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Napa. He’ll pay me for this—he’ll pay me for this! Cad! 
Oh, what a thing to do! Cad! Of all the cads! (She stops in 
front of the table, takes up the money, counts it over, angrily, 
and then puts it into her purse, contemptuously. For a time 
she stands thinking, biting her fingernails, her eyes flashing. 
Finally she rouses herself, sits down at the table, her back 
to the door, and takes a sheet of paper and an envelope). 
You just wait! (She begins to write. A pause. At length the 
door opens, quietly; and Chee-Chee, his hat cocked on one 
side, looks in. He enters, shuts the door without making any 
noise, tiptoes up to Nada, and puts his arms around her from 
behind). 

Cuee-CueEr. Nada! Darling! 

Napa. Oh! It’s you, is it? You’ve got the nerve to come 
into my presence? 

Curre-CuHEE. Why, what’s the matter? 

Napa. You have the cheek! ... 

CueeE-CuEe. Oh, forgive me! Have I kept you waiting 
very long? I didn’t realize it was getting as late as this! 
- - . Well! Here I am! . . . (He leans over her presenting 
a smiling face for her to kiss). 

Napa. Take that! (She gives him a resounding slap). 

CueEE-CHEE. Oh—by Jove!—That was too hard—that 
hurt! Why did you do that? 

Napa. Why? You have the crust to ask me why? 

Cuee-Cuee. But I apologized! I begged your forgive- 
ness! . . . After all, what have I done? I made you wait 
half an hour at the most! .. . 

Napa. Oh! You apologized for that? . . . 

Cuee-CHEE. For what else? Why, what is the matter? 

Napa. You were detained by mother? 

CuHeEE-CuHEE, Mother? Whose mother? 

Napa. Your mother! She was to come here and beg me, 
implore me, to have pity... 

CueE-CueEz. My mother? What are you talking about? 
Are you crazy? 
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Napa. Ah, I’m crazy, am I? You're a cad! 

CueE-CHEE, Well, I must say! What’s this about my 
mother? Where is my mother? What has my mother got 
to do with it? 

Napa. Cad! You’re a cad! You know very well—she 
had nothing to do with it! Ah! You think I believed it? 

CHEE-CHEE. Believed what? You really are crazy! 
What’s got into you? 

Napa. Bankruptcy! Ruin! Dishonor! Everything topsy- 
turvy because of your scapegrace conduct! A poor old father, 
his venerable bald head bowed with shame! A poor mother! 
Scoundrel! Fraud! Boor! Cad! And no shame! No shame! 

CHEE-CHEE (seriously, drawing off, in a cold, haughty 
manner). You’re raving crazy, my dear! I beg you to ex- 
plain! I don’t understand what you’re talking about! 

Napa. No? Really? You don’t understand a thing? 

CueEE-CHEE. How can you expect me to understand? I 
find you, here, in a rage. Naturally, I thought it must be 
because I was late, but now... 

NapA (going over to him with her hands flung out, palms 
up). Can a man lie as brazenly as that? Really? Tell me, 
what about that man with one eye? 

CueEeE-CHEE. Man with one eye?! 

Napa. I found him here, instead of you! 

CuHEE-CHEE. Man with one eye?! 

Napa. A friend of papa’s! 

Cuere-CuEe. What are you talking about? You are 
crazy! You must have been dreaming! Father? I haven’t any 
father! I haven’t any mother! What are you talking about? 

Napa. What! ... You really will drive me crazy! See 
here, now! If it was just a joke... . 

Cuee-CuHEE. Joke? What do you mean? I tell you, I 
don’t understand! Explain! Whom did you find here, instead 
of me? A man with one eye?! 

Napa. The other walled up—like this (she covers one 
eye with her hand). 
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Cuer-CHEE. You found him here? How did he get in 
here? 

Napa. How do I know? He was here! I telephoned. I 
was told to come up. I expected to find you, and I found 
him. 

CueEE-CHEE. And who told you to come up? 

Napa. Why do you ask me? 

CHEE-CHEE (feigning alarm, then anxiety, then con- 
sternation). One eye, the other walled up? Gracious me! 
What did he say to you? 

Napa. He said he was waiting for your mother. They 
were then to come to see me and beg me... 

CueEE-CHEE. My mother? And you believed him! 

Napa. No, I told you: I didn’t believe him! 

CueEE-CHEE. Beg you to do what? 

Napa. To give back the three notes! . . . 

CHEE-CHEE (with excessive anxiety), And you... 
what did you do? 

Napa (bewildered). What—me? 

CHEE-CHEE, You didn’t give them to him? 

Napa. He began to talk about your family’s being 
ruined ... 


CHEE-CHEE. Oh, the crook! And then? 


Napa ... that your father was on the verge of bank- 
TADECy =. « . 

CuEE-CHEE, My father? Oh, the scoundrel! 

Napa ... that only a shove, a puff of wind, was 


needed to upset an agreement which he had succeeded in 
reaching with your creditors— 

CuEE-CHEE. He did? The rogue! 

Napa. .. . and all so earnestly that it seemed to me— 
hell, it was disgusting—I thought that other eye was going 
to spill out of his face and splash all over me! ... 

CuHEE-CHEE. But tell me . . . you didn’t give him the 
notes? 

Napa. He told me, proved to me, two and two make 
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four, that they weren’t worth the paper they were written 
on, that they wouldn’t be of any use to me... 

CueEE-CHEE. And you gave them to him? . . . Wretched 
girl! You have ruined me, ruined me, ruined me! 

Napa. Ruined you? J have? But how? That too? 

CueEE-CHEE. Ruined! Do you know who that man is? 
The most rapacious money lender there is on the face of 
the earth! A blood sucker! A vampire! 

Napa. That man? 

CHEE-CHEE. That man! That man! How did you come 
to believe him? 

Napa. I didn’t believe him! 

CHEE-CHEE. Well then... ? 

Napa. But I believed that you had sent him— 

CHEE-CHEE. I? 

Napa. To get back the notes... 

CueEeE-CHEE. I? But how could that be? I had written 
you myself to bring them to me. I want to take them back 
—and give you the money! How did you dare risk giving 
them to him? Oh, the scoundrel! You have ruined me! . . 

Napa. What did I know about it? How did I know whe 
he was? 

CuHEE-CHEE. That fellow? .. . 

Napa. Yes—all flustered, all excited! So natural! He im- 
plored me—he worked himself into a sweat! ... 

CHEE-CHEE. That man? But everybody knows he’s a 
wonder at acting like a simpleton. I should say so! But, 
other roles too! There isn’t a part he doesn’t know how to 
play! Usurer, panderer, bully, bootlicker, ass, hog, snake, 
hyena, tiger—and rabbit! And you believed him! You fell 
into the trap he laid for you! Now he’ll suck the marrow 
out of my bones! He had never yet been able to get his hands 
on to a piece of paper signed by me! This is just revenge, 
just revenge! For years he’s lain in wait for me, dogging 
my steps, always on my trail; because I’ve saved more than 
one victim from his dows cand I’ve shamed him publicly. 
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But how did he get wind of those three notes? How did 
he know you were to come here to give them back to me? 
Tel me the truth—you talked! ...To whom did you 
talk? 

Napa. He told me that you had admitted it to him your- 
selff. .. 

CuHEE-CHEE. I admitted it? To him? Why should I do 
that? You must have told some of your friends .. . 

Napa. No—well—to tell the truth, I did mention the 
matter to... 

CuHEE-CHEE. To whom? 

Napa. I don’t remember—to one of your friends! ... 

CueEeE-CHEE. And he has spies everywhere! And perhaps 

. why of course! He’s the one who sent that fellow 
around here after me this forenoon to keep me talking more 
than half an hour—and give him time to come here and 
take you unawares! Ah, the fox! And what shall I do? 
What shall I do now? Three notes! A hundred percent on 
that six thousand—unless—unless ... But really, you 
didn’t give them to him right out, just like that—for noth- 
ing? Three notes with my signature? 

Napa. No, he gave me a few hundred... . 

CueeE-CueEeE. Ah! A few hundred! How many hundred? 

Napa. Sixteen hundred and fifty. 

CuHEE-CHEE. The skinflint! Sixteen hundred and fifty, 
for a cool six thousand, on which he’ll charge me one hun- 
dred percent! 

Napa. He tried to give me even less! 

CHEE-CHEE. You see? He even tried to beat you down! 

Napa. No—not really—the moment I showed him the 
bill for the hat... 

CHEE-CHEE. Which hat? This one? Excuse me, but isn’t 
that the one I bought for you? 

Napa. What of that! I still have the bill here! 

CuHeEE-CHEE. | understand! Sixteen hundred and fifty! It 
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means that I shall have to pay for that hat twice! He will 
add that to the notes! ... 

Napa. No, no! Listen, Chee-Chee, at least take 
thse hss 

CueEE-CHEE (with a gesture of angry offense). Oh, that 
now! What do you think I am? 

Napa. Chee-Chee, please take it... 

Cuee-CuHee. Hush, darling! Don’t be silly! 

Napa. Take it! I shall feel better! . 

CHEE-CHEE. You really mean it? I’m sorry you feel so 
bad . .. but it’s very becoming to you, you know. And 
you believed all the infamous things he must have said about 
me? What did he say? What did he say? 

NADA (an expressive gesture with her hands). My 
dear. :-. ! 

CHEE-CHEE (absorbed in thought). And they were not 
dated, worse luck! He can put them through the bank 
whenever he wants to. But he won’t! He’s not crazy! He'll 
just keep them to blackmail me, to make me pay and pay 
and pay! He’ll bleed me white, as he has so many others! 

Napa. Poor Chee-Chee! Come here... ! 

CuHEE-CHEE. No! You have ruined me! 

Napa. I will repay you, Chee-Chee! 

CHEE-CHEE (running to her and embracing her). Ah, my 
darling, you shall indeed! You shall repay me one hundred 
fold, according to the interest he will make me pay! 

Napa. Even more! 

Cuee-CHEE. But I’m still furious, you know, furious at 
having fallen into that fellow’s clutches! 

Napa. I'll make you forget! I’ll make you forget! Hush, 
now, little boy—sit down here! (She makes him sit down, 
and then she sits on his knee) One! ... 

Cues-CHEE. You pay in advance? Quick, kiss me here 
(he points to his forehead). 

Napa. Two! (She kisses him). 
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CHEE-CHEE. Tell me, did that scoundrel say really bad 
things about me? 

Napa. Oh, lots—lots—three! 

CHEE-CHEE. For every single thing he said, a kiss, and 
just where I tell you! Ready? We begin! What did he say? 

Napa. Rascal! 

CHEE-CHEE. Kiss me here, quick! .. . (He points to 
his right cheek. Nada laughs and kisses him on the right 
cheek). And then, what else? 

Napa. Wait—a freak! ... 

CueEeE-CHEE. A freak? 

Napa. A freak of nature! 

CuHEE-CHEE. Freak of nature? (He jumps to his feet. 
Nada slips away from his clasp and runs around the room 
laughing). Come here! . . . Come here! ... 

Napa. Let me take off my hat... . 

Cuee-CHEE. Sixteen hundred and fifty . . . and interest! 
Nada, come here! 

Napa. Here I am! 

CHEE-CHEE (sitting down again with Nada on his knee). 
So then, a freak of nature, eh? (He points to his mouth). 
For that, here! (Nada leans over to kiss him on the lips. 
At this point it seems best to drop the 
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THE MAN WITH THE FLOWER IN HIS 
MOUTH 


(L’uomo dal fiore in bocca) 


A Dialogue 


CHARACTERS 


THE MAN WITH THE FLOWER IN HIS MOUTH. A COMMUTER, 
with time on his hands. 


Twice, during the dialogue, a Woman, in a black dress, 
and an old hat with drooping feathers, will appear round 
the corner. 


THE MAN WITH THE FLOWER IN HIS 
MOUTH 


An avenue, lined with trees, electric lights gleaming 
through the foliage. On either side, the last houses of a 
street crossing the avenue. Among the houses, Left, a cheap 
all-night café, with tables and chairs on the sidewalk. In 
front of the houses, Right, a street-lamp, lighted. Astride the 
angle made by the two walls of the house to the Left (it 
has a front both on the street and on the avenue), a street- 
lamp, also lighted. It is shortly after midnight. At intervals, 
from a distance, comes the faint thrumming of a mandolin. 
As the curtain rises, The Man With the Flower in His 
Mouth is seated at one of the tables, silently observing the 
Commuter who, at a neighboring table, is sipping a mint 
frappé through a straw. 


MAN WITH THE Fiower. ‘Ah! .. . I was just going to 
say! ... So you are a good-natured sort of a fellow... . 
You lost your train? 

Commuter. By less than a minute. I get to the station, 
and there it is—just pulling out! 

MAN WITH THE FLower. You might have caught it by 
running! 

ComMuTER. I suppose I might. It’s absurd, I know. If I 
hadn’t been all cluttered up with a dozen packages, more or 
less—huh! worse than a packhorse! . . . Oh, these women! 
. . - One errand after another—world without end! Why, 
it took me three minutes, after I got out of my taxi to get 
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my fingers through the strings on all those packages! Two 
on every finger! 

MAN WITH THE Fiowe_r. I’d like to have seen you! .. . 
You know what I would have done? I’d have left the blamed 
things in the taxi! 

Commuter, And when you got home—eh?... How 
about the old woman—and my girls—not to mention those 
from the neighborhood ! 

Man witH THE Fiower. Shrieking, eh? ... I’d have 
enjoyed it, I would! 

ComMuTER. Guess you don’t know what it’s like to have 
a brood of women with you on a vacation in the country! 

Man wirH THE Fiower. Oh, I guess I do—in fact, I 
say so because I do... . (4 pause). They all say they 
won’t need to take a thing! ... 

Commuter. And you think they stop there? According to 
them, they go to the country to save money. . . . Well, the 
moment they get to some place out there, in the backwoods 
—the uglier it is, the dirtier it is, the more they insist on 
dressing it up with all their frills and frumperies. Oh— 
women, my dear sir! ... But, after all, it’s their pro- 
fession! . . . “The next time you run into town, dear, I 
wish you’d stop in at So-and-So’s. And then, if you don’t 
mind, dear, on the way back—no trouble, is it, really?” 
(the dear thing, no trouble!)—“you might stop at my dress- 
maker’s and—” . . . and they’re off! . . . “But how am I 
going to get all that done in three hours?” you say 
.. «Oh, that’s easy! ... take a taxi!” ... And the 
worst of it is that, in my hurry to get away, I forgot to 
take the keys of my house, here in town! .. . 

Man witH THE FLower. Ah—that’s a good one! ... 
And so... ? 

Commuter. I left that pile of bundles in the parcel room 
at the station; then I went to dinner in a restaurant, then, 
to get my temper back, to the theatre. . . . Hot? .. . Hot 
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was no name for it! On coming out, I say to myself: ‘What 
next? ... Midnight! ... And the next train leaves at 
4 A.M.! Three hours left for a bit of a nap! . . . Not worth 
the money!’ . . . SohereI am! . . . This place doesn’t shut 
up, I hope? ... 

Man WITH THE Fiower. Never shuts up, this place. 
(A pause). So you left your bundles in the parcel room, eh? 

THE Commuter. Why not? Safe, aren’t they? All pretty 
well tied up! 

MAN WITH THE FLower. No, no, I didn’t mean that 
. +. (4 pause). Well tied up, eh? Oh, I can imagine. . . . 
Those clerks in the shops certainly know how to wrap a 
bundle up! (4 pause). What hands they have! . . . Here’s 
a long strip of paper, double-thickness, pink, with wavy lines 
—ah! a sight for sore eyes just by itself! ... How 
smooth! You’d almost like to put your face on it to feel 
how cool it is. And they roll it out, there on the counter. 
And then, as nice as you please, they put your cloth in 
the middle of it, all neatly folded up. First, with the back 
of one hand they turn up one edge of the paper from 
underneath. Then they bring the other edge over and down; 
and how deftly, how gracefully they turn the two edges 
over together to make a narrow fold they don’t really 
need—just an extra for love of their art! Then, first on one 
side, then on the other, they fold the corners down, to make 
two triangles. Then they turn the points under. . . . Then 
they reach for the twine with one hand . . . pull out just 
what they need, tie it up before you’ve really had time to 
admire their skill—and there they are, handing you your 
bundle, with a little loop to put your finger through! .. . 

Commuter. I must say, you seem to have watched the 
clerks in the stores pretty closely! 

Man wiTH THE Ftower. I?... Huh... I’ve 
watched them whole days at a time. Why, I can spend an 
hour in front of a store, looking through the show window! 
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Helps me to forget myself. . . . Why—TI feel as though I 
were ... oh—I’d really like to be . . . that piece of silk 
in there—that strip of braid—that ribbon, red or blue, which 
the girls in the dry goods stores, after they've measured it 
with their tape-measure . . . did you ever notice what they 
do? ... They make an “8” of it around the thumb and 
little finger of the left hand, before they wrap it up.... 
(A pause). And I watch the customers, men or women, 
when they come out of the shop with the bundles, either 
in their hands, or under their arms, or hanging from one 
of their fingers. And I watch them till they are out of sight 

. imagining—uh-h! . . . all that I imagine! ... You 
couldn’t guess half of it! (4 pause. Then gloomily, re- 
flectively, as though speaking to himself): But it helps me 
—it helps me, it does! It’s good for me.... 

ComMuTER. Helps you! I don’t see that! How does it 
help you! 

MAN WITH THE FLoweEr. Oh—it helps to attach me— 
in my imagination, I mean—attach me to life—like a vine 
to the bars of an iron gate... (4 pause). Oh... I try 
never to let it rest a moment—my imagination! I cling with 
it, persistently, to life—to the lives of other people! Not 
of people I know! No, no! I couldn’t—with people I know! 
That bores me, disgusts me, you have no idea how much!— 
No!—I cling to the lives of people I don’t know—of 
strangers, with whom my imagination can work as it will. 
But not at random, notice, not at random! Oh no! ... On 
the contrary, taking careful account of the least things I 
notice, now in this person, now in that! And you have no 
idea how hard and how wonderfully it works—my imagina- 
tion, till I succeed in getting to the bottom of all those 
lives. . . . I can see this man’s house, for instance. I live in 
it. I come to feel actually there—down to the point of notic- 
ing—say, you know, every house has a certain faint odor 
peculiar to it? There’s one in your house—there’s one in 
mine! but in our houses, of course, we don’t notice—because 
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it’s the very breath of our lives—if you follow me! Yes, I 
can see that you agree! 

Commuter. Yes, because, . . . I mean, you must have a 
gay time, imagining all those things! 

MAN WITH THE FLoweER (wearily, after some reflec- 
tion). A gay time? I? 

Commuter. Yes ...I can see you... . 

MAN WITH THE FLower. Tell me, have you ever been to 
a good doctor? 

Commuter. I? ... No! Why should I? . .. There’s 
nothing wrong with me! 

MAN WITH THE Flower. No, no. . . I didn’t say there 
was! I meant—have you ever noticed, in a doctor’s office, 
the waiting-room where the patients sit until their turn 
comes ? 

Commuter. That, yes. . . . I once took my daughter to 
see a doctor . . . Something wrong with her nerves. 

MAN WITH THE Flower. Well—I wasn’t prying, you 
know. I meant that those waiting-rooms. ... (4 pause). 
Did you ever notice ?—a black horse-hair sofa in some old- 
fashioned style . . . upholstered chairs, that hardly ever 
match . . . an armchair or two—huh!—second-hand stuff, 
picked up where they can find it, put there for the patients! 
. .- Nothing to do with the house, you see! ... The 
doctor—huh! . .. for himself, for his wife and his wife’s 
friends, he has quite a different sort of place—a fine parlor, 
comfortable, attractive, costly. . . . And how out of place 
one of those chairs in the parlor would be if you put it in 
there in the waiting-room for the patients . . . where you 
need things about as they are, nothing particular, good, decent 
things, of course, not too showy, things that will wear .. . 
because it’ll be used by all sorts of people who come to see 
the doctor. I wonder . . . when you went to the doctor’s 
with your daughter that time—did you notice the chairs or 
the sofa you sat on while you were waiting? 

Commuter. To tell the truth, I didn’t! 
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MAN WITH THE FLower. Oh, of course you didn’t—be- 
cause you weren’t sick! ... (A pause). But even sick 
people don’t always notice—all taken up as they are with 
what’s wrong with them. (4 pause). And yet, how often 
some of them sit there, looking so intently at one of their 
fingers, which is going round and round, making letters and 
numbers that have no meaning, on the varnished arm of 
the chair where they are sitting! They’re thinking—they 
don’t really see! (4 pause). But what a strange impression 
it makes on you, when you go through the waiting-room 
again, after you are through with the doctor, and catch 
another glimpse of that chair where you were sitting just a 
few moments before—anxiously awaiting sentence on the 
disease you don’t yet know about! There it is, occupied 
maybe by a new patient, likewise with his unknown afflic- 
tion; or perhaps, empty, indifferent, waiting for somebody— 
anybody at all, to come and sit down in it. (4 pause). What 
were we saying ?—Oh, yes. I remember.—The pleasure we 
take in imagining! But how do you suppose I came to think 
of a chair in one of those waiting-rooms in a doctor’s office, 
where the patients sit waiting for their turn? 

ComMutTrER. Yes, in fact . . . I was wondering... . 

MAN WITH THE FLower. You don’t see the connection? 
..-» Neither do I! (4 pause). The fact is that certain 
mental associations—oh! between things worlds apart—are 
so peculiar to each of us, and they are determined by con- 
siderations, experiences, habits of mind, so individual, that 
people would never understand one another unless they 
avoided them when they talk. Nothing more illogical, some- 
times, then these associations! (4 pause). But the connec- 
tion, perhaps, may be this: funny, eh ?—do you suppose those 
chairs get any pleasure out of imagining who the patient 
is to be who will next sit down in them, waiting for his turn 
to see the doctor?—what disease he will have—where he 
will go—what he will do after he has been examined? .. . 
No pleasure at all! And so it is with me . . . no pleasure 
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at all! So many patients come, and they are there, poor 
chairs, just to be sat on, just to be occupied! . . . Well— 
my job in life is something like theirs. Now this thing, and 
now that, occupies me. At this moment it happens to be 
you, and . . . pleasure?—believe me, I find no pleasure at 
all in thinking of the train you lost—of the family you have 
waiting for you in the country—of all the annoyances I can 
imagine you experiencing. 

ComMutTeER. There are a lot of them, I can tell you! 

MAN WITH THE FLower. Well, you ought to thank God 
that you’ve nothing worse than annoyances! (4 pause). 
Some of us, you know, are worse off! (4 pause). I was 
telling you that I need to attach myself in my imagination 
to the lives other people lead. But—in my peculiar way, 
without pleasure, without interest, even—in such a way, in 
fact—yes, just so—in such a way as to sense the annoyances 
they encounter . . . in such a way as to be able to under- 
stand how stupid and silly life is, so that no one, really, 
ought to care a snap about being rid of the thing! (With 
sullen rage). And that’s a good deal to prove, you know. 
It takes arguing and proof, continual examples, which we 
have to keep impressing upon ourselves, mercilessly ; because, 
my dear sir—we don’t know what it is, exactly—but it’s 
there, just the same, it’s there, and we all feel it, every one 
of us, catching us here, by our throats—a sort of constric- 
tion, a thirst for living that is never quenched, that can never 
be quenched! Because life, as we live it from moment to 
moment, is always so ravenously hungry for itself, it never 
lets us savor the full taste of it! The savor of life is in the 
past which remains always as something living within us. 
Our enjoyment of it comes to us from back there, from the 
memories which hold us bound—bound to what ?—bound to 
these stupidities, precisely—to these annoyances, to all these 
silly illusions, all these insipid occupations of ours. Yes, 
yes, here this little bit of foolishness—there that little an- 
noyance .. . little?—-why little?—even this great misfor- 
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tune—a real misfortune—yes, sir—four, five, ten years hence 
will have who knows what flavor for us, who knows what 
keen enjoyment, mingled with its tears! And life—God! 
Life—the moment we think of losing it, especially when it 
is only a matter of days... (Az this point, the Woman, 
dressed in black, appears around the corner, Right). ... 
Say, do you see that—I mean, over there, at the corner? You 
see that dark figure? Ah! She’s gone again! 

CoMMUTER. Where? . . . Who was it? 

MAN WITH THE FLow_r. You didn’t see her? . . . She’s 
gone now. 

ComMuTER. A woman?... 

MAN WITH THE FLower. My wife.... Yes... 

Commuter. Ah! ... Your wife! 

MAN WITH THE FLOWER (after a pause). She is keeping 
an eye on me from a distance. . . . Sometimes, you know, 
I feel almost like getting up and giving her a kick! But 
what good would that do,—after all? . . . She’s like one 
of those stray dogs that insist on following you, and the 
more you kick them, the closer they stick to your heels! (4 
pause). What that woman is going through on my account, 
you can’t imagine, sir! . . . Goes without her meals... 
rarely ever goes to bed . . . just follows me around, day 
and night, that way, at a distance! . . . I wish she would 
pay a little more attention to her appearance! She might 
brush her clothes once in a while, at least . . . and that old 
shoe she wears for a hat! She looks more like a rag doll than 
like a woman! . . . Ah, and the dust!—the white dust has 
settled on her hair, too, here, around her forehead . . . for- 
ever . . . and barely thirty-four at that! ... (4 pause). 
I get so angry at her sometimes—you’ve no idea! . . . And 
I lose my temper—and I go up to her, and I almost scream 
in her face—“Idiot! . .. Idiot!” ... and I give her a 
shaking! . . . But she doesn’t do a thing! She swallows it 
all, and just stands there looking at me, with eyes . . . with 
eyes .. . Well,— I could choke the life out of her! But 
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it’s no use—she waits till I am some distance off—and then 
she takes up the trail again! ... (At this point the 
Woman’s head again appears around the corner). Look! 
. . . Look! ... There she is again! .., See her? Did 
you see her? 

ComMutTER. The poor thing! 

MAN WITH THE Fiower. Poor thing! ... Huh! ... 
Do you know what that woman wants of me? She wants 
me to stay quiet, peaceful like, at home, where she can cuddle 
me and humor me with her tenderest and most affectionate 
attentions! . . . Every room in perfect order... every 
piece of furniture in its place—and the varnish clean and 
polished. . . . Silence . . . the deadly silence of a mirror 
- -. broken only by the tick-tock ... tick-tock ... of 
the grandfather’s clock in our dining-room! ... Huh! 
. . . That’s her notion of life! ... Well now, I ask you, 
to give you some idea of the absurdity . . . absurdity ?— 
the downright cruelty, I would say rather—of her view of 
things: I ask you whether you suppose that the houses of 
Avezzano, or the houses of Messina, knowing that the 
earthquake was going to topple them over within a very few 
hours, could have been persuaded to sit still there, under the 
moonlight—all in nice straight lines, along the streets and 
squares, eh?—the way the Town Planning Committee de- 
cided they ought to be? ... No, sir! Brick and stone 
though they were, they would have found legs, somehow, 
to run away! And the people who lived in them—do you 
think that if they had known what was going to happen to 
them, they would have gone to their bedrooms that night 
as usual—folded their clothes up nicely, set their shoes out- 
side their doors, and then crawled comfortably into bed 
between their nice white sheets, knowing for certain that in 
a few hours they would be dead? . . . Do you think they 
would? 

Commuter. But, perhaps your wife . . . 

MAN WITH THE Flower. Just a moment. . . . If death, 
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my dear sir, were like one of those dirty malaria mosquitoes 
you sometimes find walking up your coat sleeve. . . . Here 
you are, going along the sidewalk. . . . A man comes up to 
you, all of a sudden—stops you, and then, cautiously, hold- 
ing out two fingers of his hand, says to you—‘Beg pardon 
—may I save your life?” . . . And with those two fingers 
he skips the mosquito off! . . . Ah! . . . That would be fine! 
. . . But death isn’t like one of those loathsome insects! 
Many people go walking around, carefree, indifferent as you 
please, and with death perhaps upon them! Crowds brush 
their elbows, but no one notices anything; and they are them- 
selves absorbed in what they are going to do tomorrow or 
the next day. .. . Now, I, my dear sir—look! (He gets 
up). Just step this way! (He draws the man aside till they 
are standing in the full light of the street lamp). Look, I 
want to show you something! ... See this spot, under 
my mustache?—pretty violet color, isn’t it! ... Do you 
know what they call it? A pretty name, like a verse from 
a poem: E-pi-the-li-o-ma! ... Say it yourself, and you'll 
notice how nice it sounds! . . . But death—you understand 
—death! . . . Death has passed my way, and put this flower 
in my mouth—‘A souvenir, my dear sir! Keep it—no 
charge! ... TPIl be back this way a few months hence!” 
... (4 pause). Now, you tell me, sir—whether, with a 
flower like this in my mouth, I can sit quietly at home there, 
as that poor woman would like to have me do! ... (4 
pause). I scream at her—“Yes!—Yes! . . . Don’t you want 
me to kiss you?” . . . ‘Yes—kiss me!’ she says. . . . And 
you know what she did, the other day? She took a pin and 
scratched her lip, and then seized me by the head and tried 
to kiss me—kiss me—here—on my lips—because she wants 
to die with me, she says! ... (4 pause). Crazy woman! 
(Then, angrily): But I refuse to stay at home! I’ve simply 
got to stand around, looking into the shop windows, admir- 
ing the deftness of the clerks at the counters! . . . Because, 
you understand, if I should permit my mind one single idle 
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moment—why, I might go mad, and destroy the whole 
of Life in some one I don’t even know. . . . I might pull 
out a revolver and shoot a person who never did me the least 
harm in the world! . . . I might shoot you, for instance— 
though all you’ve done, so far as I can see, is to have lost 
your train! ... (He laughs). Oh, no! No! ... Don’t 
be afraid. . . I’m only joking! ... (4 pause). Well—I 
must be going. . . . (4 pause). At the very worst, I might 
kill myself some day! ... (4 pause.) But, you see, this 
is the fruit season and I like apricots. . . . How do you eat 
them? Skin and all, I suppose! Ah—that’s the way! ... 
You cut them in halves, and you bring your two fingers to- 
gether on them, and you suck in the juice, as from two lips 
you love, eh?—Yes, that’s the way! . . . How good they 
are! ... (He laughs. A pause). Well, give my regards to 
your wife and daughters, when you get back to the country! 
(A pause). I imagine them dressed in white and blue, sitting 
on the green grass in the shade of some tree... . (4 
pause). Do something for me tomorrow morning, when you 
get home, will you? . .. I suppose the town, on its hill, 
will be some little distance from the station? You'll get 
there about sunrise, and I’m sure you’d enjoy making the 
trip on foot. Well—the first tuft of grass you notice on the 
roadside—just count the blades for me! The number of those 
blades of grass will be the number of the days I still have 
to live! . . . (4 pause.). . . Choose a good-sized clump, if 
you please—eh? . . . (He laughs). Well—good-night! . 
good-night! .. . (He walks away, humming through his 
closed lips the tune that is being played on the distant 
mandolin. He heads at first toward the corner, Right, but 
then, reflecting that his wife is probably there waiting for 
him, he turns around and walks off in the other direction. 
The Commuter sits there gazing after him.) 


Curtain. 


AT THE GATE 
(All ’uscita) 
A Profane Mystery 


VANITIES OF 
A FAT MAN. A PHILOSOPHER. A MURDERED WOMAN. A CHILD 
WITH A POMEGRANATE (boy). 
ASPECTS OF LIFE 


A PEASANT. A PEASANT WOMAN. AN OLD ASS WITH A BUN- 
DLE OF HAY ON ITS BACK. A CHILD (girl). 


‘ 


AT THE GATE 


A gate in a wall outside a country graveyard. Beyond the 
rough white wall, in the pale, misty twilight, the tall dark 
cypresses of the cemetery. The dead, leaving their useless 
bodies in their graves trip lightly out of the gate, bearing 
the vain semblances they had in life. 

The Vanity of the Fat Man is sitting on a worn bench 
at the foot of a great tree, his hands resting on his cane, his 
chin on his hands. He has been out of his grave for several 
days, but he has not been able to make up his mind to move 
on. He remains there observing, with no great satisfaction, 
the wonder, the terror, the disappointment, the disgust, 
shown successively by the other shades who come out of 
the gate from time to time, and start now uncertain, now 
distressed, now disgusted, now frightened, on their way. 

The Vanity of the Philosopher has just appeared. He is 
thin and hairy, though bald on the top of his head. He 
showed great wonder, at first, looking about, in bewilder- 
ment. Then from afar he spied the shade of the Fat Man at 
the foot of the tree. He has mastered his feelings, and now 
approaches. 


PHILOsopHER. Why wonder at this, my good man? Why 
surprised? This is the way it is! Perfectly natural! 

Fat Man. You say that to me? That’s a good one! 
You’re the one who’s surprised! I’ve already passed that 
Stage. 

PuiLosopHer. Surprised, I? What’s there so wonderful 
to be surprised at? All perfectly natural, just as I expected! 

Fat Man, I see. You're trying to make me believe that 
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you foresaw it all, that you knew you would still be as 
you were even here. 

PuitosopueEr. No, not that! On the contrary, I beg you 
to believe that my wonder, if I did show a little at the be- 
ginning, was on that very account: I had not foreseen every- 
thing! 

Far Man. Of course, since it seems to you so natural! 

PHILosoPHEr. I can demonstrate it to you in two words, 
if you wish. 

Fat Man. Oh please, don’t! What consolation do you 
expect me to get from this posthumous exercise of your 
thinking-machine! 

PHILOSOPHER. Posthumous! What do you mean— 
—posthumous? I continue thinking, my dear fellow, just as 
you continue being fat. And because of the simple fact that 
you and I are still here, I continue to see in us two vain 
forms of reason. Don’t you feel some consolation in that? 

Fat Man. If you knew how humiliated it makes me feel! 

PHILOSOPHER. Because, you perhaps, my poor man, when 
you were alive, thought of those forms which you saw and 
touched, as real things, while as a matter of fact they were 
only illusions, necessary to your being and to mine, which, 
in order to hold together at all—understand? needed, as for 
that matter they still need, to create an appearance for them- 
selves. You really don’t understand? 

Fat Man. Huh! How do you expect me to understand? 
Your talk is too thin for a fat man like me! 

PHILOSOPHER. Now listen! Dll explain again, this time 
by an example. Let’s take this cemetery here. You saw it 
when you were alive, certainly, many, many times. 

Far Man. Sometimes when I was down a bit I used to 
come here to take my walks. 

PHILOSOPHER. And it never occurred to you that the 
graves were made not for the dead, but for the living? 

Fat Man. You refer to the vanity of the epitaphs? 

PHILOSOPHER. Oh, no, old stuff, that! I mean that life 
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feels the need of building a house for its sentiments. It isn’t 
enough for the living to have feelings within themselves, 
in their hearts: they need to see them outside; they need 
to touch them; and so they build a house for them, outside, 
where, naturally—well, who is there there?—nobody! 

Fat Man. What do you mean—nobody! Where do you 
think the dead are? 

PHILOSOPHER. Oh no, my good man! After a little while, 
what’s left there, in the grave, of us poor dead people? A 
little dust, if anything! Well, then, what are the tombstones ? 
Memory, affection, respect, devotion (feelings these, all of 
them, notice), feelings felt by the living, which, not content 
with being cultivated in those living hearts or fearing at 
least that they won’t last so very long there, are willing to 
pay the price of a house for themselves—outside: those 
gravestones which you see there. And who lives under 
them, in them? If the living still have those sentiments in 
their hearts, then those sentiments may be said to be there: 
memory, affection, respect, devotion. . . . Otherwise, no- 
body lives there! Nothing but vanity, as you just remarked, 
nothing but vanity, which is a sentiment too, I would have 
you observe! But let’s go ahead! Listen now. When I was 
alive, I had a little dog—such a dear! ... 

Fat Man. You built a mausoleum for him? 

PuHILosoPHER. Oh, bless us, no! He’s still alive, over 
yonder, in the world. A dear little dog, as I said, black and 
white, and lively was no name for him—a regular little 
devil! I used to take him out to walk with me, with a little 
silver bell on his collar. It seemed as if his slim, quivering 
little paws didn’t touch the ground! But he used to pester 
me so, you know, because he wanted to go into all the 
churches. And I’d run after him: “Bibi, Bibi, here Bibi, 
come Bibi.” (Bibi was his name). Now Bibi couldn’t under- 
stand why a nice little dog like him wasn’t allowed to go 
into churches. When I scolded him he would sit up on his 
hind legs and he’d lift up one of his front paws, and he’d 
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sneeze. Then with one ear up and one ear down he’d look 
at me as much as to say that there was no one in there, and 
that he could go in! Then I’d pat him on the head and 
say, “What do you mean, there’s no one in there, Bibi? One 
of the most respectable of human sentiments is there, one 
which, not content with living in the hearts of men, has built 
itself a house outside,—and what a house!—domes, aisles, 
columns, gold, marble, tapestries . . .” Now, my good man, 
perhaps you are able to understand! The world, as the very 
house of God, is undoubtedly infinitely larger and richer than 
any church; and incomparably more precious than any altar 
is the spirit of man worshiping the divine mystery! But such 
is the fate of all sentiments that would build a house for 
themselves! They shrink somehow, they shrivel up (they 
can’t help it)—they become a little silly, because of the 
vanity they show. It is the very fate, too, of that infinity 
which is in us, when for a short time it becomes finite in that 
semblance which is called man—a fragile ephemaral form 
clinging to this whirling speck of dirt that is lost in the 
heavens... 

Fat Man. And to understand then—you, and I, and all 
the others that come out of that gate there—what are we 
now, may I ask? Appearances of appearances? Shades of 
shades? 

PHILOSOPHER. No, why? The same appearances we 
always were, but with this difference: that the appearance 
which others gave us is there in the grave, and the one that 
we gave ourselves is here, for a little while yet, in you and 
in me. We are, in short, our vanities still surviving for a 
little while. A last shadow of illusion still persists in us. We 
still would fain retain our vain appearances, because, to free 
ourselves from them, we have to wait for them, little by 
little, to fade and disappear. As a matter of fact, perhaps 
as an effect of my arguments, you seem to me a little more 
rarefied, a little less fat, than you were before! Ah, there 
you go! I just had to say it and you thickened up im- 
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mediately, poor devil of a shade! What is keeping you here? 
You’re fat, but you seem so melancholy! 

Fat Man. There is something I regret! I don’t know 
why it is! I still see my little garden at home, in the sunlight, 
a little green plot, with a pool of water in the shady place, 
and the goldfish coming as though to bite at the surface! The 
trees around it look down in astonishment at the little circles 
that widen out over the silent water. I seem to be there still 
in the fresh green of the young leaves, like an old dead leaf, 
that can’t decide to let go of its tree. I can see it! There 
is a dead leaf, really there; I am waiting for a breath of 
wind to blow it down—and then perhaps, as you say, I 
shall vanish into thin air! 

PurLosopuHer. But this homesickness of yours—is it just 
for your garden? 

Fat Man. No! But I always marveled at the flowers, 
how the earth could make them. You can talk all you want 
to about illusions. But a nightingale used to come and sing 
every night in my garden, in May, when it was all smiling 
and all a-bloom with yellow roses, red roses, white roses, 
carnations, geraniums. All your philosophy, damn it, couldn’t 
prevent that nightingale from singing and those roses from 
blooming, and filling the garden with their joy and 
fragrance. You might have driven the nightingale away. 
But he would have flown into the next garden and kept 
on singing to the stars, every night, from another tree. You 
might have torn up all my roses—but you couldn’t pull up 
all the roses in all the gardens in May! Things that pass, 
yes, I grant you! But my regret is now that I didn’t know 
how to enjoy them. I breathed the air, and it did not tell 
me that I was alive when I breathed it. I heard the birds 
twittering in May in my garden and in other flowering 
gardens around. I heard them—but those birds did not tell 
me I was alive when I listened to their twitter; nor did 
those flowers, when I smelled their fragrance, A certain 
poverty of thought kept me shut up within myself. I didn’t 
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appreciate all that life which was entering into me through 
my open senses. And then I complained of—of what did I 
complain ?—of that very poverty of thought—of some desire 
unsatisfied, some disappointment already past, And, mean- 
time all the good of life was escaping me! But no: now I see 
that’s not quite true—it didn’t escape me! It escaped my 
consciousness, but it did not escape my body, which tasted 
the pleasure of living without saying so. It’s on that account 
that I am still here, like a beggar before a gate which he is 
no longer allowed to enter: the pleasure in living which 
made me accept all those annoyances, all those conditions 
which the mind however stupidly, deems wretched and in- 
tolerable. Sometimes on Sunday when my wife pretended to 
go to mass, and instead went to her lover's... 

PHILOSOPHER. Ah, poor man! You know about it? 

Fat Man. There, you see? A reality which was not an 
illusion! 

PHILOSOPHER. Oh, no, my dear fellow! I could show you 
that that was an illusion just like all the rest. 

Far Man. That my wife deceived me? But it was a fact! 

PHILOSOPHER. Yes, to which you gave the reality it had! 

Fat Man. But how could I fail to, if she, in fact, really 
was deceiving me? 

PuiLosopHEr. Listen! What you call a fact, the pleasure, 
that is, which your wife kept enjoying with a man other 
than yourself—did it have, do you think, the same reality 
for her that it had for you? How could it, if it gave her 
pleasure and you pain? And where did your pain come from, 
if not from an illusion which you had created for yourself, 
the illusion that your wife belonged to you? All vain ideas, 
my dear fellow, just as life is all a vain idea! Your wife was 
an idea of yours, her betrayal an idea of yours, your pain 
an idea of yours! The trouble is this: that life is not possible 
unless we do give reality to all these ideas of ours. To avoid 
that we should have to stop living altogether, my good man! 

Fat Man. Perhaps you are right. And the pleasure that I 
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felt in living certainly depended on the scant thought that 
I gave to my troubles and the few illusions that I made for 
myself. You mustn’t believe that my wife’s infidelity was, 
after all, a very great pain to me. I used to sigh, that’s true, 
and I would say to myself, in words, that it was a sigh of 
sorrow; but in my heart I felt it was a sigh of relief. But 
not complete relief, ever, because, you must know, she wasn’t 
satisfied with her lover either, just as she wasn’t satisfied 
with anything, nor anybody. She’ll certainly come to a bad 
end! And for that reason too, you see, I can’t make up my 
mind to move on from here. 

PHILOSOPHER. Are you expecting her? 

Fat Man. Yes, very soon! They’ll kill her, I am sure of 
it. Her lover will kill her, today or tomorrow! He may be 
killing her this very moment as I sit here talking to you! (4 
pause. He gazes blankly into space before him, then he con- 
tinues). I am certain of it—from her joy, which she took no 
trouble to hide, during my last moments—joy not so much 
in my dying as in the spectacle of the stark despair of that 
man, as he stood at my bed-side, at his wits’ end because he 
could think of no way to keep me alive! 

PHILOSOPHER. What? How was that? Didn’t he want 
you to die? 

Far Man. You may be a very learned man, but I see 
you know very little about life! He couldn’t help liking me, 
and I assure you that from the very beginning I had a feel- 
ing of greatest compassion for him; because, you see, right 
after their first embrace, my wife transferred to him all the 
malignant hatred she had had before that for me. And she 
began to have for me, again, a certain garrulous affection, 
half jocular, half derisive, which she had felt when we were 
first engaged—when she would push the stem of a flower 
into my mouth, and say, “Aren’t you a funny dog?” I was 
able, shortly, to taste the satisfaction of knowing this: that 
that man, who thought he was doing me a wrong in deceiy- 
ing me, was not only suffering the same torment from my 
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wife that I had suffered from her, but, in addition, a very 
sincere and very bitter remorse of his own. For this man, 
you see, my death was the greatest conceivable misfortune, 
since through my death my wife hoped to free herself not 
so much from me, as from him; for he was more or less 
the shadow of my body; not because he was always near me, 
not that—but because, you know, when the body goes, the 
shadow must go also. So long as I was alive, he was the 
lover; but now? Now that she’s free, why just one lover? 
And if one, why that particular one, who is only the re- 
pulsive shadow of a body that no longer exists? No, she will 
want another lover, several others perhaps! 

PurLosopHer. You think he will kill her? 

Fat Man. Yes, just to put an end to her laugh! The first 
time she laughs, he’ll kill her! For the present she is con- 
trolling herself, because she is expected to show some grief 
for my recent death. But I can hear it gurgling down inside 
her, a great burst of laughter which will finally explode out 
of her cruel red mouth, with its sharp shining teeth—right 
in his face! That woman laughs, why, she laughs like a 
lunatic! Remember? I told you that your philosophy couldn’t 
tear the roses out of my garden! But that woman’s laugh 
could! It could do worse than that! Every time I heard her 
laugh—well, it was as though the earth were quaking, as 
though the sky were tumbling down, as though my garden 
had dried out, and all the flowers were turning to weeds and 
briars! It comes up from away down in her like some blast- 
ing frenzy of destruction. It is something terrible, something 
terrible, the effect her laugh has on the suffering soul who 
has to hear it! Oh, he’ll kill her all right! ’Course he’ll kill 
her! (He pauses suddenly, and there is an anxious moment. 
He seems to be listening, with one hand raised, his eyes star- 
ing blankly into space). He may have killed her already! If 
so, we'll soon see her coming out through there. . . . Ha! 
There she is! There she is! God, do you see her? There she 
is! Dancing, dancing, whirling round like a top! It’s she! 
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And she’s laughing, she’s laughing; hear her? Her hair down 
her back—Ha! And on her left breast, do you see ?—blood, 
blood! She’s spattering blood all around! . . . Here, here, 
come here! Stop whirling round like that! Here! Sit down 
here! 

MurvereD WomMaAN (throwing herself upon the bench). 
Ah, here? You?—Dear me, how is that? No, no! What? 
With you again? Ha, ha, ha! 

Fat Man. Don’t laugh! Don’t you laugh! 

Murverep Woman. What an idiot! He’s sent me back 
to you! And he’ll come too, you know! He stabbed himself 
after he stabbed me: here, look! Oh, you may look too, sir. 
What’s the difference now? It won’t impair your morals to 
see anything I may have! Ha, ha, ha! And look, sir, look 
at my husband’s face! No, my dear, what are you grumbling 
about? You think I’m still obliged to think of my reputa- 
tion? Well, just to please you then, I’ll cover it with my 
hair, like this. If you could give me a comb to smooth it—it’s 
not very neat! But, my dear, do you know! He left me 
there all one morning, lying on the bed like this—look !— 
with my breast all uncovered, like this . . . And crowds, 
crowds of people came in to look at me; and I am afraid 
my legs showed a little too, perhaps up to here! ... Ha, 
ha, ha! But what an idiot! He thought he was hurting me, 
and I was afraid that he was going to, too. He wanted to 
have me. I ran from him. I danced about him, whirling 
around like a crazy woman. You saw how I came in? That 
way! Suddenly a stab, right here, cold! I fell! He lifted 
me from the floor; he flung me on the bed; he kissed me and 
kissed me; then, with the same knife, he stabbed himself; 
I felt him slip over me, heavily, to the floor. I heard him 
groaning and gasping at my feet. And the last thing I felt 
was the warm touch of his lips upon my lips. . . . It may 
have been blood, to be sure! 

_ PHILOSOPHER. Yes, as a matter of fact, you have a trace of 
blood, now, on your chin! 
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Murperep WoMAN (quickly wiping it away with her 
hand). Ah, here it is! Yes, it was blood! I might have 
known! For no kiss ever, ever burned me! As I lay there, 
flung out on the bed, while the white ceiling of the room 
seemed to be coming down upon me, and everything was 
turning black, I hoped, I kept hoping, that that last kiss 
might finally have given me—God! Oh God!—the warmth 
my body had always longed for, and always in vain: and 
that with that warmth I could now come back to life 
again, recovered! But—it was my blood! It was just that 
useless burning of my blood! (Silence. The Fat Man shakes 
his head bitterly, and then, more sadly, more dejectedly still, 
he rests it on his cane. The Philosopher, frightened, stands 
looking intently at the Murdered Woman. She has her eyes 
on the gate of the graveyard, when suddenly she trembles 
and shouts with frenzied joy). 

Muroprrep Woman. Oh look! Look! And you look too! 
Lift your face from that cane! See who’s coming! See! 
Tripping along so lightly on his little pink feet! 

PHILosopHER. A child! 

MurverepD Woman. The darling! What’s he carrying? 
What’s he got in his little hands? Well, well, a pome- 
granate? What do you think of that? A pomegranate! Here, 
darling, here, mother’s little darling! Come to me! 

CHILD WITH THE POMEGRANATE. This for me—all for 
me—all of it! 

MurprerEeD WoMAN. Yes, dear, all for you! Let me have 
it! My, what a tough skin! Mamma will open it for you! 
She'll take out the seeds for you! And you shall eat it—all 
of it! Just a moment, now, just a moment! Now there, now 
see? Here, in my hand? How red it is, see? What do you 
think of that? 

CuiLp. Yes, yes! For me! All for me! 

Murperep Woman. All of it, yes! Wait now! Let me 
show you! Eat these seeds first. Oh, your dear little lips! 
How they tickle my hand! And now—here’s the rest of it 
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—all for you! . . . Now shall we give one seed, just one 
seed, to this poor man who is looking at you, his chin on his 
cane? No? Very well! We won’t! All for you! There you 
are, there you are! My, what a dirty little face! What a 
dirty face! 

CuiLp. More, more—for me! 

Murprrep Woman. Now here’s the last piece, darling. 
See? No, you can’t eat that! That’s the skin—ah! (The 
woman utters a cry. Just as he has eaten the last seed from 
her hand the Child vanishes into air. Part of the skin of the 
pomegranate is already on the ground. The rest slips from 
the woman’s hand and falls). 

PHILOSOPHER. That pomegranate was his last desire. He 
clung to it with both hands. All he was was there, in those 
red seeds which, over yonder, he had not been able to taste. 

Murperep Woman. And I? And my desire? Oh! 

(She bows her head, covers her face with her hands, and 
veiled by her flaming hair which falls forward over her 
head, she breaks into bitter weeping. In the silence that fol- 
lows her sobs, the heavy stick on which the shade of the Fat 
Man has been leaning is heard to fall to the ground with a 
thud. At the sound, the Murdered Woman draws aside her 
hair with her hands, and with a frightened face looks at the 
empty space beside her. The Philosopher, withdrawing as for 
shelter behind the bench and huddling as close as he can to 
the tree trunk, motions to her to look, not at her husband 
who is no longer there, but at certain solid Aspects of Life, 
which are advancing along the road from the fields. A 
Peasant, a Peasant Woman, an old Ass with a high load of 
hay on his back, and sitting on the hay a Child (a girl). 
Instinctively the Child, as if she could see in the shadows the 
hungry eyes of the Murdered Woman looking out at her 
from ihe dark, covers her face with her hands. The old 
Ass stops to sniff at the pomegranate skins, nibbles at one 
with his coarse, grey lips, then drops it, and gives a little 
snort, his nostrils close to the ground.) 
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Peasant. Oh, look! A cane! Someone must have lost it. 
Gee, Julia! Haw, Julia! 

PEASANT Woman. Why your little hands over your eyes 
like that? 

CuILp. I’m afraid! 

PeEasANT. Come, come! It’s getting late. Gee, Julia! 

Peasant Woman. Say a prayer with me for the poor 
dead people! (The Peasant strikes at the Ass with the cane 
he has picked up. The group proceeds on its way. The 
Murdered Woman rises, shakes the hair from her face, 
lifts up her arms in despair, and runs madly off in pursuit 
of the living Child who has just disappeared on the donkey. 
The Philosopher remains standing, tall, straight, upright, 
huddling close to the trunk of the old tree). 

PHILOSOPHER. I am afraid I’m the only one who will 
always stay here. I shall never have done philosophizing! 


Curtain. 
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THE VISE 


A room in the Fabbri house in a small country town in 
Italy, at the present time. Main entrance, Rear. Left, a door. 
Right, two windows. 

As the curtain rises Giulia is standing looking out of the 
window, Right. Her back is turned to the audience. After 
a@ slight pause she gives a start of surprise and steps back, 
puts down on a table the knitting she has been holding in 
her hand, crosses the stage, Left, and closes the door hastily 
but cautiously. She then crosses to the main entrance and 
stands there waiting. Antonio Serra enters. 


GIULIA (throwing her arms around his neck and speaking 
in a low, happy voice). Back again! 

ANTONIO (holding her off nervously). No, please— 
don’t! . 

Giutia. Why? Aren’t you alone? Where did you leave 
Andrea? 

ANTONIO (absently). I came back ahead of him—last 
night! 

Giulia. But why? 

ANTONIO (annoyed by her question). Oh, I made up 
a story—true enough, for that matter! I had to be here 
early in the morning, on business. 

GIULIA. You didn’t say a word to me? You might have 
let me know. (Aztonio looks at her without replying). 
What has happened ? 

ANTONIO (in a low but tense voice, almost angrily), 
What has happened? Quite enough! I’m afraid Andrea sus- 
pects, 
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GIULIA (surprised and frightened). Andrea? How do 
you know? You made a slip? You gave yourself away? 

Antonio. I? No, not I exactly! You and I, if anything! 
The evening Andrea and I went away! 

Griuia (still frightened). Here, you mean—in this 
house? 

ANTONIO. Yes, as he was going downstairs. He went 
down ahead of me, remember, with the suitcase. You were 
standing in the door, holding a candle, weren’t you? And 
as I passed you, I—God! what fools people can be! 

Giu.iA. He saw us? 

ANTONIO. I thought he turned around as he went down. 

Giuuia. Oh! ... So you came to tell me! ... And 
then what? 

ANTONIO. You didn’t notice anything? 

GiuLiA. Not a thing! But where is Andrea? Where is 
he? 

Antonio. Listen!—I had already started to go down- 
stairs when he called you... 

Giu.ia. And he said goodbye to me! Oh! ... It was 
down there—on the turn at the landing? 

Antonio. No, before that! Before that! 

Giuia. But if he had seen us... 

Antonio. Oh, he only caught a glimpse, at the most— 
just the fraction of a second. 

Gruuia. And he let you come back here ahead of him? 
Would he have done that? Are you quite sure he didn’t 
leave when you did? 

Antonio. Oh, I’m sure of that, absolutely sure! There’s 
no train, you see, before eleven. (He looks at his watch). 
He’s starting just about now. But all this uncertainty— 
it’s terrible! It’s like standing on the edge of a volcano 

. not knowing what’s going to happen next. 

Grutta. Hush, hush, for pity’s sake! Don’t get excited 
—tell me about it, all about it! What did he do? I want 
to know—every single detail! 
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ANTONIO. But what can I tell you? I’m not sure of any- 
thing myself. In a situation like this, the most casual words 
seem significant. You think every glance is a sign of some- 
thing, every inflection of the voice . 

Gru.i4. There, there, do control yourself! 

Antonio. Control myself! Yes, that’s all very well! You 
do it if you can! (4 short pause. He pulls himself together 
somewhat). Right here in this room, remember, just before 
we left? He and I were talking over that wretched matter 
that we had to attend to in town. He was getting quite 
excited about it— 

GiuLiA. Yes! Well—what of it? 

ANTONIO. As soon as we were out of the house, Andrea 
stopped talking altogether. He walked along with his head 
down. I looked at him. He was disturbed about something, 
frowning . . . and I thought right away, “He saw us!” I 
trembled. But all of a sudden—in the simplest way in the 
world—quite naturally—he said, “Sad, isn’t it, traveling 
at night—leaving home, at night . . .” 

Giuuta. He said it just that way? 

ANTONIO. Just that way! He thought it was sad also 
for the ones left behind! Then he used a phrase that turned 
me cold with fear: “To part by candle light, on a stair- 
CASE Lear )s 

Gruia. Ah! That! How did he say that? The tone! 

ANTONIO. The same tone, quite naturally... . I don’t 
know! He was doing it on purpose! On purpose! He 
spoke of the children, how he had left them in bed, sound 
asleep—but not with a simple tenderness that would re- 
assure one. And he spoke of you! 

Grutia. Of me? 

ANTONIO. Yes, but he watched me as he spoke. 

Giuuia. What did he say? 

ANTONIO. That you love the children so dearlyetrar 

Gruuta. Was that all? 

AnToNIo. In the train he brought up the subject of the 
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lawsuit again. He asked me about Gorri, the lawyer, 
whether I knew him! ... Ah yes, he wanted to know, 
among other things, viliettiee Gorri were married . 
and he laughed. That, of course, had nothing to do ‘with 
the lawsuit . . . or else, it was because . 

GruLia (quickly). Ssh! 

ANNA (appearing at the main entrance). Excuse me, 
signora—don’t you want me to go for the children? 

GIULIA. Yes, but wait just a little... . 

Anna. Isn’t Signor Fabbri coming home today? The 
carriages have gone to the station already .. . 

Antonio (looking at his watch). Why! It’s almost 
eleven! He’ll be here any minute! 

Gruuia. What? Already? (To Anna). Wait a little 
while longer—I’ll tell you when to go! 

ANNA (going out). Yes, signora! Meantime I'll finish 
setting the table. 

Antonio. He will be here in a few minutes... 

Giutia. And you don’t tell me anything! You really 
aren’t sure of anything! 

ANTONIO. Yes, of one thing I am sure: if he really sus- 
pects, he certainly knows how to put up a bluff! 

Giuta. Andrea—bluff? A man with such a temper? 

ANTONIO. In spite of that! Blinded to that extent? .. . 
By my own uneasiness? Incredible! Several times, you see, 
I thought I could detect a meaning behind his words; then 
the next moment, bolstering up my courage, I would say to 
myself, “Oh, come now, you’re just afraid!” I kept my eye 
on him all the time, studying him—how he looked at me, 
how he talked—you know, he doesn’t talk very much, 
usually. But in just those three days, you should have heard 
him talk! Sometimes he would lapse into silence for quite a 
while, but then always he would come out of it by saying 
something in regard to the lawsuit again. “Was that what 
was worrying him?” I would wonder, or was it something 
quite different? ‘Perhaps now he’s just talking to conceal 
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his suspicions.” Once I even fancied he didn’t want to shake 
hands with me! He saw, notice, that I was offering mine. 
However, he feigned absent-mindedness—as a matter of 
fact, he was a bit preoccupied the day after we left! ... 
Well, I hadn’t taken two steps when he called me back. 
“So, he’s changed his mind,” I thought. And in fact he said, 
“Oh, excuse me, I was forgetting to shake hands with you. 
- - - But never mind.” On other occasions he talked to me 
about you, about his home life, quite casually, you know, 
without any apparent innuendo . . . but it did seem to me 
that he avoided looking me in the eye. Often he would re- 
peat a sentence three or four times, with no real reason— 
as if he were thinking about something else. Then at times 
when he would be talking about indifferent things, things 
that didn’t have any bearing on you at all, he would stop 
suddenly, and begin abruptly to talk about you, or about the 
children, and he would ask me some question. . . . On pur- 
pose? Who knows? Was he hoping to catch me unawares? 
And then he would laugh, but with an ugly good humor 
in his eye... 

Grutia. And what did you do? 

Antonio. Oh, I—I was always on my guard. 

Giuia. He must have noticed your uneasiness. ... 

ANTONIO. . . . if really he was suspicious before . . . 

GIuLIA. . . . and that would have confirmed him in his 
suspicions! . . . Well, anything else? 

ANTonio. Yes, there is something else! The first night 
at the hotel, we had been in bed for quite a while—he in- 
sisted on taking a double room with two beds—and he saw 
that I was not asleep—he didn’t see, of course—we were in 
the dark—he just guessed it! Well, imagine—there I was 
alone, at night, not daring to move, in the same room with 
him, with the suspicion in my mind that he knew well, 
imagine—there I was, my eyes wide open in the dark, wait- 
ing, waiting—I don’t know for what; perhaps thinking of 
ways to defend myself . . . Well, suddenly, in the silence, 
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I heard him say—I give you his exact words: “You are not 
asleep!” 

Gruia. What did you say? 

Antonio. Nothing! I made no reply. I pretended to be 
asleep. Then, a minute later, he repeated: “You are not 
asleep!” Then I sat up, with a start, called him by name and 
said, “Did you speak?” And he, “Yes; I asked whether you 
were asleep!” But when, that time, he had said, ‘““You are 
not asleep,” he wasn’t asking a question,—he was making a 
statement, fully aware that I was not asleep, that I couldn’t 
sleep, you see? . . . Or at least, that’s the way it seemed to 
metic ses 

Gru. Nothing else? 

Antonio. Nothing else! I haven’t closed an eye for two 
nights. 

Giuuia. And after that—towards you, he always acted 
the same as before? 

ANTONIO. Yes! Quite the same! 

Gruuta. All that acting, really—a man like Andrea! If 
he had seen us... ! 


Antonio. And yet he did turn around as he was going 
down the stairs! 


GruLia. But he couldn’t have noticed anything! How 
could he? 

ANTonlio. He may be still in doubt. . . . 

Giuxia. But even if he were in doubt—Oh! you don’t 
know him! A man like Andrea, controlling himself like that, 
sO as not to give anything away! What, after all, do you 
really know? Nothing at all! Even granting that he may 
have seen us as you went by and leaned over toward me 
. . . but if he had had the slightest suspicion . . . that you 
kissed me . . . why, he would have come up again! Just 
think what he would have done to us! But listen, it can’t 
be, it’s impossible! You have been just frightened, that’s all! 
He couldn’t have thought there was anything wrong. He 
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has no reason to be suspicious of us. You have always treated 
me familiarly in front of him. 

ANTONIO. Yes, but suspicion can dawn on one at any mo- 
ment. After that—well, you know how it is—a thousand 
little incidents that you have hardly noticed, or at least have 
disregarded—they suddenly acquire a new meaning. Every 
vague indication becomes a definite proof—every doubt be- 
comes a certainty. . . . That’s what I’m afraid of! .. . 

GiuLia. We must be careful. . . . 

Antonio. Now? I’ve always told you to be careful! 

Gruia. You reproach me for that, now? 

ANTONIO. Reproach you? Not at all! But I’ve warned you 
a thousand times. . . . You see—you—you ... 

Givuia. Oh, yes—I,—I! 

ANTONIO. What’s the use? There’s no sense in getting 
caught—for no reason at all—for just a foolish whim—the 
way we were that night! .. . It was you who... 

Gruta. Oh, yes! It was I! I! It’s always I! 

ANTONIO. Well, if it weren’t for you... y 

GIvuLiA. Yes, that’s it! You’re afraid! You’re afraid! 

Antonio. Well, do you think we have anything to be 
very cheerful about, you and I? You, especially! (4 pause. 
He walks up and down the room, then he stops). Afraid! 
Don’t you know I’m thinking of you too? Afraid! If you 
think that . . . (Another pause. He begins to walk up and 
down again). We were too sure of ourselves, that’s the 
whole trouble. Now I look back and I see how imprudent, 
how crazy, we really were, and I only wonder that he didn’t 
see how things were long before he did. How could it have 
escaped him? Here we were, making love to each other, 
right under his nose, you might say—taking advantage of 
everything, of every last little opportunity, whenever he left 
us for a moment, and even when he was right here too, 
betraying ourselves by our looks, our actions—oh, we were 
fools! .. . 

Giuuia (after a long pause). Are you reproaching me 
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now? Well, that’s only natural. I have deceived a man who 
trusted me more than he did himself. Yes, it’s my fault, 
principally, that’s true, it’s for me to worry! ... 

ANTONIO (stops to look at her, then he starts walking up 
and down. Suddenly he says:) I didn’t mean that. 

Giu 14. But it’s so! It’s so! I mean it, if you don’t! And 
you might add too that I ran away from home with him, 
that I was the one who induced him—to elope with me, 
because I loved him! . . . And then I betrayed him—with 
you! It’s so! It’s so! You are right in condemning me now, 
absolutely right! (Going up to him, aroused). But listen to 
me! I ran away with him because I loved him, because I 
loved him—not because I wanted this quiet respectable life 
here—all this comfort—this wealth—in a new home! I had 
my own home; I didn’t have to go away with him for 
that. But he, oh, of course, he had to make some excuse for 
himself before the world for doing such a foolish thing—a 
serious, steady, respectable man like him! Well, the deed 
was done! Make amends for it, therefore! Amends—and 
right away, too! And how make amends? By devoting him- 
self entirely to his work, by giving me a fine home, plenty of 
leisure . . . So he worked—like a dog he worked, thinking 
of nothing else; every minute, work; expecting nothing from 
me but praise for his industry, praise for his good intentions 
—and, gratitude, too, my gratitude! Oh yes! Because I 
might have struck it worse! He was a good man; he wanted 
to make me rich, as rich as I was before, richer even! And 
that, to me! to me! I would wait for him to come home im- 
patiently, happy because he was coming home! And he would 
come home tired, worn out, satisfied because he had worked 
all day, already worrying about his work for the morrow! 
Well, I tired! I tired of having to force him, you might say, 
to make love to me, and to answer the love I gave! There 
are moments when a husband’s respect, a husband’s trust, 
a husband’s friendship, for his wife, seem—insults to nature! 
And of that you took advantage, you! And now you re- 
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proach me for having loved and for having betrayed my 
love! There’s danger ahead, and you’re afraid! Oh yes, I 
can see it! You’re afraid! But what have you to lose? Noth- 
ing—nothing at all—while I . . . (she covers her face with 
her hands). 

ANTONIO (after a short pause). You were telling me to 
control myself! . . . If I’m afraid, it’s for you, and your 
children... 

Gru. (lifting her head fiercely, with a cry). Don’t speak 
of them, you! (Bursting into tears). Oh, my poor, innocent 
little children. 

Antonio. Oh, if it’s hysterics, I’m off! . . . 

Gru. Yes, yes, why not? Now you go—why not? You 
have no further business here! 

ANTONIO (quickly, gravely). You are so unfair! I have 
loved you as you have loved me. You know that! I warned 
you to be careful. Was I wrong? More for your sake than 
for my own! Yes, precisely because, in such an event, J 
would have nothing to lose! You said so yourself. (4 short 
pause; then he speaks again, emphasizing each word). TY 
have never reproached you! I have never blamed you for 
anything. I have no right to! . . . (He passes a hand over 
his eyes, then he changes his tone of voice and his whole 
attitude). Come, come! Pull yourself together! Perhaps 
after all he didn’t notice anything! You think he didn’t! 
You’re probably right. I too find it hard to believe he could 

‘control himself to such an extent! He can’t have noticed 
anything—and so—come, come! ... It’s not over after 
all! You and I can still . . . 

Giu.ta. No, no! That? Impossible! How do you think 
we could, ever again! Now? No, it’s much, much better to 
end it all! 

ANTONIO. Just as you say! 

Grui1A. So that’s the way you love me! 

ANTONIO. Are you trying to drive me mad? 

Gru1A. No, it’s really better to end it, and right now 
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too, no matter what happens. Between you and me every- 
thing is over. Do you know? I think it would be better for 
Andrea to know all about it anyway! 

ANTONIO. Are you mad? 

GIuLtA. Yes, better, far better! What kind of a life have 
I now? Can you imagine it? I haven’t the right to love any- 
one any longer, not even my children! If I bend down to 
kiss them I seem to see the shadow of my sin on their inno- 
cent little faces. No, no! Would he kill me? If he didn’t, 
I would kill myself. 

Antonio. Now you’re talking nonsense! 

Gutta. Really! Really! And I’ve always said so! It’s too 
much for anyone—it’s too much for me! There is nothing 
left for me now, nothing! (Making an effort to master 
herself). However, you, you must go now! He mustn’t find 
you here. 

ANTONIO. Should I go? Should I leave you? But I came 
on purpose! . . . Isn’t it better for me to . 

Griu1tA. No, he mustn’t find you here. But come back, 
after he gets here. You must do that! Come back soon, but 
quite calmly and casually, as if there were nothing wrong— 
not excited as you are now! Talk to me in front of him! 
Speak to me often! I will help you! 

ANTONIO. Yes, yes .. . 

GIuLiA. Quickly now! ... And in case . 

ANTONIO. In case... ? 

Giu14. Nothing! In any case... ! 

ANTONIO. What? 

Giu1a. Nothing, nothing! Goodbye, that’s all! 

Antonio. Giulia! 

Grutta. Go! Go! 

AnTonIo. But I'll come back! ... (He withdraws by 
the main door. Giulia stands in the middle of the room, 
her eyebrows knit in a desperate thought. Finally, she lifts 
her head with a sigh of utter weariness and presses her 
hands to her face. But she is unable to free herself from the 
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obsessing thought. She walks around the room, nervously. 
She stops in front of a mirror at the back of the stage near 
the main door. The sight of her image reflected in the mirror 
distracts her for a moment. Then she turns away, goes over 
to a table near the front of the stage, Right, and sits down. 
She bows her head on her arms. After some moments she 
raises her head and sits there thinking). 

Guu ta. If he had seen us! . . . But he would have come 
upstairs again . . . With some excuse or other! ... He 
would have found me there by the window . . . (Pause). 
If it weren’t for Antonio’s being afraid! . . . He’s so ter- 
ribly afraid! . . . (She shakes her head in an expression of 
complete disgust. After a moment she gets up and walks 
about the room. Then she returns to the table, and after a 
slight hesitation rings the bell twice, loudly). 

ANNA (appearing at the main door). Did you ring, 
signora? 

Giuuia (still in thought). Yes, see that everything is 
ready, please, Anna. 

Anna. Everything is ready, signora. 

GIULIA (as above, after a pause). The table? 

ANNA. It’s all set. 

Giu1ta. Signor Fabbri’s room? 

ANNA. In order, . . . everything! 

Gru ta. Listen! Go and get the children! 

ANNA (turning to leave). Yes, signora! 

Grutta. Anna! 

ANNA. Signora? 

GIULIA (uncertain, then, after a moment’s thought). Let 
them stay a little longer. You can go for them after Signor 
Fabbri comes in. 

Anna. That will be better—he must be coming by now. 
Perhaps I should go down at once, to meet the carriage 
when it comes from the station, and attend to the luggage. 

GiuLiA. No, wait, ... wait a minute! ... 

Anna. The children are so glad their papa is coming 
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home today. He promised to bring them each a present. A 
little horse—as big as this—for Carluccio, but Ninetto wants 
the horse too. They were quarreling about it this morning 
on the way to their grandmother’s. “Father loves me more 
than he does you,” said Carluccio; and Ninetto said, “Yes, 
but mother loves me best!” 

Giuia. The darling! 

ANNA. Just beginning to talk! 

Gruta. Go and get them! 

ANNA (listening). Wait—the carriages! (She looks out 
of the window). The carriage is coming. Shall I go down? 

Giuia. Yes, yes—go! 

(Anna goes out. In great uneasiness Giulia walks around 
the room. She stops to listen, then goes back to the table, 
and mechanically picks up her knitting.) 

Gutta. I shall know the moment I see him! ... (She 
listens again, then sets feverishly to work scarcely realizing 
what she is doing. Suddenly she stops and listens). 

ANNA (from within). Signor Fabbri is here! (She enters 
with a traveling bag, and puts it on a chair near the main 
door). Signor Fabbri, signora! (Giulia rises with her work 
in her hand, making an effort to appear indifferent, and 
goes toward the door. Andrea comes in). 

Giuiia (holding out her hand). 1 was waiting for you. 
(To Anna). Go for the children! 

ANNA (hesitating). Signor Fabbri said... 

Anprea. Are they at my mother’s? Let them stay a little 
longer! I want to unpack my bag first! Then they'll find 
the toys ready here. 

GIULIA. Just as you prefer. (Anna goes out). 

AwnprEa. I’m so tired—and my head aches! 

Gru11A. Did you keep the windows open in the train? 

AnprEA. No, all closed! But—the noise! I didn’t sleep a 
wink! 

GIULIA. Trains crowded? 

ANpREA. Very! 
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Guta. And my little down pillow? 

Anprea. Oh, pshaw! Isn’t it there? Why, I must have 
left it in the train. Yes, I must have! That is too bad! ... 
But what can we do about it? . . . Well, never mind! You 
have been all right? And the children too? 

Guia (taking up her work again). Yes, quite all right! 

AnpreEA. And you were expecting me, you said. Serra 
must have told you. 

Grvia. Yes, he stopped in a little while ago. You didn’t 
write to me once! 

AnprEA. Yes, I know—but it was only three days... 
Serra came back last night! 

Gru ta. So he said! He’ll be in soon! 

Anprea. Ah, he’s coming! Good! . . . You were quite 
right to send the children to my mother’s. She likes to have 
them. You haven’t been to see her? 

Giuu1a. You know I never go there except with you. 

ANDREA. Yes, but now... 

GIULIA (to change the subject). How did your business 
go? 

AnpreEA. Didn’t Serra tell you about it? 

Giutia. Yes, he did say something or other . . . but he 
was here for such a short time. . . 

ANpREA. Oh, things seem to be on the way, at least. . . 
However, our friend Antonio came home and left me in 
the lurch up there. Oh, you know? Gorri, the lawyer, talked 
to me about Antonio, praising him—oh to the skies! And I 
agree! A genius, a real genius, that boy! No one could have 
managed the case better than he did, no one! In that regard 
... (He breaks off and begins again in another tone). And 
if things turn out as I think they will—as, after all, they 
ought to turn out—guess what I have in mind to do! I’m 
going to wind up everything here, before you know it, and 
zip—off we go! And no more worry, no more work for me! 
We'll pack up and pull out! What do you say to that? .. . 
We'll go and settle in town! What do you say to that? 
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Gru.ta. In town? 

ANpREA. Well, well! Just look at that! She doesn’t like 
the idea! 

Gru ta. Not that! 

Anprea. Oh, the city, the city! I want a chance at a bit 
of swank myself—have a good time, with money enough to 
enjoy one! 

Gruta. What made you decide on that? 

ANDpREA. Well, you couldn’t call it a decision—if I suc- 
ceed, you see! But listen, I’m certainly not going to stay 
here. I’m sick of it. After what they’ve done to me! And 
besides, looking at it from your point of view... . 

GruLiA. Oh, so far as I’m concerned, anywhere, you 
know. ... 

ANDREA. Oh, come now! You would have some diversions 
there that you can’t possibly get here in the backwoods. 
You need them as much as I do. Then there’s always my 
mother here, and you and she... . 

Gru.ta. I hope that’s not the reason why you want to 
go away. 

ANbREA. Oh no, I don’t say it’s for that... . 

Giuta. You know very well that it’s your mother who 
doesn’t like me... . 

AnprEA. I know, I know, and in fact that would be one 
reason. But there are others. (4 short pause). You know, 
I’ve met your brothers twice in town, and each time... . 

Giutia. What did they do? 

AnprEA. To me? Nothing! What could they do? It 
would be a joke if . . . in addition to what they have al- 
ready done... But anyhow—nothing, really! As usual 
they pretend not to see me! Ah well (humming) ... it’s 
no use! They just can’t swallow it! What pride they have! 
But now—anger too! Oh yes, because I’m no longer the 
down-and-out I used to be, understand! They’ve lost the 
satisfaction of seeing you a loser, of thinking how sorry you 
must be at having left their home to come to me! Just can’t 
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swallow it! And so, you see, I’m going to live in town on 
their account as well. How they will enjoy it! Yes, on their 
account too! Serra would be glad to come too, I imagine. 
. . . By the way, what’s he doing here? 

GIULIA. Business, I suppose! 

ANprEA. Important business, it must be! No doubt! Busi- 
ness is done in town! Who is there here? Just a flock of 
sheep left when we go! Oh, that reminds me, I’ll have to 
think of some way to pay him for his trouble. I have done 
him several favors, but they don’t count... 

Gru. Perhaps they count in his estimation .. . 

ANDREA. Don’t you believe it! Business is business! 
Favors don’t play any part in business; even friendship has 
to be bought and sold, in business! After all, he deserves it! 
You ought to have heard the arguments he thought of to 
back me up—sound ones, into the bargain! At times the 
people here won’t give me credit for having done anything 
for the good of this town. But gratitude! . . . Well, any- 
how. ... I don’t say that I’ve made the place rich—I 
could boast of that if I wanted to—but at least they might 
give me credit, if for nothing else, for having cleaned things 
up, gotten rid of the malaria . . . Is that such a bagatelle? 

Giuta. They don’t understand! 

ANDREA. Of course! When it’s a question of gratitude 
toward some one, people never understand! They turned 
over to me a swamp; you know what it was like when 
we came here .. . fugitives—from town—you remember? 
Nothing would grow on it but some weeds that even the 
sheep refused to touch. And on that swamp I risk every 
cent I have—every cent you have, that is, to drain it, 
fertilize it, make it productive and I make it the richest 
property in all the country hereabout! Well, that’s all right! 
But as soon as my lease expires not only do they dispute 
my financial claims to future profits; they even refuse me 
the moral credit of having done something for the com- 
munity! ‘You have made money out of it,” they say. I thank 
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you! But who took the risk? Who took the risk? Besides, 
you know, we had to stint ourselves to do it! . . . Oh well, 
after all—the money was yours! 

Gruu1a. What’s in your head now? 

ANpbREA. No, the money was yours, the money was 
yours! And if I made money, the credit belongs to you! .. . 

Gruuia. But I didn’t do any of the work. 

ANDREA. Well, yes, the work, I did! I have worked, I 
must say, and I furnished the courage too. I looked out of 
the window as I was passing in the train. They were all 
admiring what I’ve done. But then, they called me a fool! 
A swamp! Yes—that’s what it was—for you! But for me 
—a gold mine! It had been an obsession with me ever since 
I was a boy! To think that people used to die of malaria 
here, like so many flies! Old Mantegna happened to be in 
the compartment with us—you know him! His two 
daughters died of malaria. He was telling us about it, with 
tears in his eyes. His wife died of malaria, too—— 

GivuLIA (at her work). She wasn’t living with him! 

ANpbREA. I should say not! You expect them to go on 
living together after ... ? (he laughs). But he seemed to 
take on worse about her than about the girls. And at that, 
naturally, we all laughed! Half an idiot it’s made him, poor 
old fool! In country places they make fun of people for 
things like that. Did you know that they actually thrashed 
him? 

Grutta. Not really! 

AnpreA. Yes! Not they, to be sure—it was his wife’s 
lover who thrashed him! He was telling us about it himself 
in the train—to the last detail, quite naturally. You can 
imagine how we laughed! “Just put yourselves in my place, 
gentlemen,” he said. Then he turned to Sportini who was 
sitting by me—you know Sportini—the man at the customs 
house—“Ah, signor Francesco,” he said, “you are the only 
one here who can sympathize with me.” Imagine what hap- 
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pened then! Luckily there was one of those young dudes 
with us, you know the kind I mean, lots of up-to-date 
about them . . . you aren’t listening to me! .. . 

Gru. Yes, but I was going to ask you... 

ANDREA. To go in to dinner? Is everything ready? We'll 
go in a moment. But listen! This young fellow began to 
talk. “Catch them?” he said. “My God! Prehistoric stuff! 
What is there original about catching them? This gentleman 
here got himself thrashed—the usual unexpected journey— 
as usual, the wrong train—the usual tricks of aged husbands 
who want to make people think they have lost a time-table, 
while what they’ve really lost is their heads! There’s no 
psy-cho-lo-gy to it! Let me explain! You have a suspicion— 
and you: want proof? Now what need of facts is there, of 
the fact, in particular! Could anything be more ridiculous? 
Why disturb two people who are perfectly happy to- 
gether? . . .”—clever, wasn’t he? “Now,” said he,—and he 
seemed to be making fun of Mantegna, “if I had a wife, 
which God forbid, and were suspicious of her, I would pre- 
tend not to notice anything. I wouldn’t looks for proofs. I 
wouldn’t disturb her too early in the game! I would manage 
in such a way . . . —and here’s where the real cleverness 
would come in—that she, by her own acts, should become 
a living proof, proof more and more convincing, right up to 
the crucial moment...” Listen to what he said—it’s 
interesting! (Andrea draws his chair up to Giulia). He said: 
“When that moment came, I would go to my wife, and I 
would invite her to sit down in a chair, and then, as if 
there were nothing out of the way, just in casual conversa- 
tion, I would tell her, with the proper embellishments, of 
course, a little story of one of those interesting love affairs, 
all very proper, if you understand what I mean, a story 
which would deal more or less directly with her own mis- 
deeds; and gradually I’d screw the vise tighter and tighter, 
until, at a certain point, I’d thrust a hand mirror under her 
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nose and say very politely, ““My dear, why so pale?” (he 
begins to laugh in a strained manner)—clever, wasn’t it !— 
“You see, I know everything!” 

GIULIA (rises in some agitation, but forces a smile that 
would show indifference). What nonsense! 

ANDREA (in an unnatural voice). I have bored you, 
haven’t I? Tell the truth! My story doesn’t interest you? 

Giu.ta. Why should I be interested in Mantegna’s wife? 
(She makes a move to leave the room). 

ANbDREA. (still with an unnatural voice). And then 
Serra... (Giulia, deathly pale, turns slightly and looks 
at him over her shoulder. Andrea controls himself and 
changes tone). Yes, I will say to him, “Look here, my dear 
fellow, with you, really, I don’t quite know how to square 
myself! Serra, frankly now—we are friends—tell me what 
I owe you and you shall have it.” . . . What do you think 
of that? 

Gru1a. Do as you think best! 

ANDREA. Only, you know, I am afraid that when I say 
that to him... 

Gruuia. He will refuse? 

ANDREA (getting up, with a sigh). Ah, my dear, con- 
science! . . . conscience has strange quirks of prudery! 


He will of course refuse my money . . . having robbed me 
of my honor! 


GiuiA. What do you mean? 

ANbREA (frowning, but still controlling himself, and half 
laughing). Isn’t it the truth? 

Giulia. Are you crazy? 
ANDREA: Isn’t it the truth?—Well, well, she denies 
RE very a 

Gruuta. Are you crazy? 

AwnprEa. I, crazy? Oh, so it isn’t true? 

GiuLiA. You think you can frighten me? How dare you 


say such a thing? What right have you to insult me like 
this? 
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ANDREA (seizing her). Insult you? You are trem- 
bling! ... 

Gru ita. It isn’t true! What proof .. .? 

AnprEA. Proof! Right! You think I’m a fool! You think 
I’m a lunatic! And you—innocent, a victim! But I myself, 
I, with my own eyes, I have seen, I saw! 

Givi. It is not true! You are mad! 

Anprea. Am I? Am I such a fool? I tell you, with my 
own eyes I saw, and you have the courage to deny it? Shame- 
less! Shameless! You trembled at my words—just as he 
did, there in town! . . . For three days I tortured him— 
and in the end he fled, to get away! He couldn’t stand It; 
he couldn’t stand it! And he came to tell you about it; 
didn’t he? Didn’t he come to tell you? I let him come— 
ahead of me! Why didn’t you go away with him? Deny it, 
deny it now, if you can! 

Gru.ia. Andrea! . . . Andrea! . 

Anprea. Ah, you don’t deny, any longer, you see! 

Giu.ia. Have pity, Andrea! 

ANDREA. Pity! 

Gruuia. Kill me! Do what you will with me! 

ANDREA (seizing her again, in a rage). And you ought to 
be killed, strumpet! You would deserve it. Yes, yes—and I 
don’t know what keeps me from killing you! But no, look 
(letting her go)—I won't soil my hands—for my children’s 
sake! I won’t soil my hands! But you, you didn’t think of 
the children, did you? Not even of them! You drab, you 
tart! (He seizes her again and pushes her violently towards 
the main door). Out of here! Out of my house! Go, now! 
Go, I say! 

GiuLia (desperately). Where can I go? 

ANvREA. You ask me that? To your lover! You betrayed 
your brothers to come to me, to run away—with me! If 
they shut the door in your face now, they’re perfectly right. 
Go to your lover! I will give you everything—everything! 
You shall take your money with you. Do you think I want 
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to keep your money? It would be dirt on my hands, now! 
I will begin over again, for my children! Go! 

Gruuia. Andrea, kill me, kill me! Don’t talk to me like 
that! I implore you, forgive me, for the sake of our children! 
I promise that I will never dare to look you in the face 
again—for their sake... ! 

AnprEA. No! 

Gruta. Let me stay here, on their account! 

AnprEA. No! 

Gru. I will be your slave! .. . 

ANpREA. No! 

Gru. I beg you, I beg you! ... 

Anprea. No, no, no! You shall never see them again! 


Gru. Do what you wish with me... . 
AnopreEa. No! 
Giutta. . . . but they are mine, too. 


Anprea. You think of that now! Now, she thinks of 
that! Now! 

Gru. I was mad! 

ANpREA. So was I! 

Gru1a. I was mad! There is no excuse for me, I know 
—I don’t accuse anyone but myself! It was just a moment 
of madness—oh, believe me!—I loved you, I loved you all 
along, but I felt you were neglecting me! I am not accusing 
any one—only myself! I know, I know—I ran away with 
you . .. but, don’t you see, I loved you? 

AnpreEa. In order to betray me? Just say I was the first 
one to come along—you would have done the same with any 
one! 

Gru. I wouldn’t! But I am not trying to excuse my- 
48 ASN 

ANbREW. Then go, go away! 

Gruia. Wait! I don’t know what I can say to you! 
Towards you, yes, I am guilty, and towards my children— 
yes, yes, it’s true! But if I can’t do anything more for you, 
at least let me expiate for my children’s sake the wrong I 
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have done to them. This you cannot refuse me—you cannot 
tear me from them! ... 

Anprea. I, tearing you away? But go! You are trying to 
throw me off the track! . . . You shall never set eyes on 
them again! 

Guia. No! No! Andrea! I beg you for the last time, 
I implore you—see!—on my knees! (She kneels before 
him). 

ANprREA (violently). No! I told you, no! Enough of this! 
I won’t listen to you! I want never to see your face, or hear 
your voice, again! The children are mine—mine only-—and 
they stay with me. You—go! 

Giuia. Then, I don’t care! . . . Kill me! 

ANDREA (shrugging his shoulders, indifferently). Kill 
yourself! (He goes to the window and stands there look- 
ing out. Giulia stands as though crushed under a mortal 
condemnation. Slowly her head droops, her eyes fill with 
tears, and she bursts into sobs. Andrea turns and looks at 
her; then he turns back to the window and looks out again. 
Giulia little by little checks her sobs. A short pause. Then 
she rises, pale as death, her breast heaving, and steps up to 
her husband). 

Gruwta. Then listen! ... (Andrea turns slowly and 
looks at her. Giulia bursts into sobs again). 

ANDREA (turning his back). Mere acting! 

Giuia. No! Listen! Let me see them once more—just 
for one last time—now! Oh, Andrea, I implore you! I 
implore you! 

Anprzga. No, no, I told you! No! 

GIuLIA. Just once more! Just long enough to kiss them 
once and hold them in my arms once—and then—never 
again! 

AnpreEA. No! 

Giuta. Oh, how cruel you are! Well—then—promise 
me at least—that when they come home—and then, after 
that—that you will never—never tell them—anything bad 
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about me. Promise me that! They must never know any- 
thing, and when... 

ANDREA (in an unnatural voice, turning to Giulia, and 
beckoning to her). Come—come here! Here! 

GIULIA (hesitating, frightened). Why? (Then, joyously). 
Ah, they are coming! 

ANDREA (seizing her, and forcing her to look out of the 
window). No, no! Look! Look! There! Do you see him? 

GIuLIA (clutching him). Andrea, Andrea, have pity on 
me! 

ANDREA (pushing her towards the door, Right). In there! 
Go in there! Are you afraid—for him? 

Gru1ta. No, no! He is a coward! 

ANDpREA. Wait for him in there, then! He is like you! 

GIULIA (with her back against the door). No, no!.. . 
Goodbye, Andrea! God bless you! (She kisses him quickly, 
and rushes out through the door, Right, closing it after her. 
Andrea stands perplexed, bewildered, by the door, his hands 
over his face. At this moment Antonio Serra enters. Seeing 
Andrea in that posture, he hesitates on the threshold. Ai 
revolver shot is heard from the other room. Antonio utters 
acry). 

ANDREA (turning on Serra swiftly). You have killed her! 


Curtain. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE COLUMN 
(L’altro figlio) 


CHARACTERS 


MARAGRAZIA. NINFAROSA. ROCCO TRUPIA. A YOUNG DOCTOR. 
JACO SPINA. TINO LICRECI. GIALLUZZA. za (zia, aunt), 
MARASSUNTA. “gna (signora) TUZZA LA DIA. MARINESE. 
(women of the village). 


THE HOUSE WITH THE COLUMN 


Cabins in an outlying district of the village of Farnia, in 
Sicily, at the turn of a dreary road that leads off into the 
fields. The one-story clay houses have no windows. Stand- 
ing each alone with kitchen gardens behind, they are lighted 
only through dingy doors, with mouldy wooden frames which 
have pairs of rickety steps in front of them. At the Left, 
oDposite the cabins, Ninfarosa’s house, not quite so tumble- 
down as the others, stands all by itself. 

As the curtain rises, four women of the village are sitting 
in front of their houses, one mending, another picking over 
vegetables, another knitting—all, in short, busy with some- 
thing. Gialluzza is a thin little woman in her thirties; her 
hair, once blond but now more like tow, dressed low, behind, 
on her neck. Z’a Marassunta is in her sixties. She is wearing 
a rusty black dress (mourning), a cotton apron, and over 
her head a black handkerchief tied in a knot under her chin; 
"Gna Tuzza la Dia is about forty. She talks in a high- 
pitched whining voice, and never raises her eyes. Marinese is 
a red-haired girl, with some style in her dress. At the end 
of the street Jaco Spina, an aged peasant, in shirt sleeves, 
with a black knitted cap on his head, is stretched out flat on 
his bach, his head resting on a mule saddle. He is listening 
to the conversation of the women, occasionally pulling at 
his pipe. A number of dark-skinned, sunburned, children 
(boys) are playing about. 


GiaLLuzza. And at sun down this evening—another 
crowd off! 
’Gna TuzzA (in a wailing tone). And good luck go 
with them, poor things! 
163 
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Marinese. They say that more than a score of them are 
going. 

(At this moment Tino Licreci enters between the cabins, 
Right. He is a young peasant of bold address, twenty-three 
years old, and just returned from military service. He is 
wearing wide loose trousers and a sailor’s cap). 

Tino (addressing Z’a Marassunta). Evening, Z’a 
Marasst! Tell me-—did the doctor pass this way? He was 
to go to Rocco Trupia’s—you know, the house with the 
column. 

Za Marassunta. No, sonny! He hasn’t come by here 
—at least, I haven’t see him. 

MarineseE. And neither did the rest of us! But what do 
you want him for? Who’s sick? 

Tino. No one, thank God! I just wanted to ask him to 
look after my mother. (He hesitates, looks about at the 
women, and then, apparently distressed): And you folks too 
—won’t you just keep an eye on her, every now and then? 
She’ll be all alone, poor thing! (During this speech Mara- 
grazia has come around from behind Ninfarosa’s house. 
She is over sixty. Her face is a network of wrinkles; her 
eyes, the lids drawn back, are red from recent weeping. Her 
scanty hair, in disarray, hangs over her ears in two little 
knots. Maragrazia looks like a walking bundle of rags—she 
has always been that way, winter and summer, ragged and 
in tatters, dirtied with the filth of the gutters. On her feet, 
worn out shoes and bright blue stockings of coarse cotton). 

MarinEsE (to Tino). So you are going too? 

Tino. Yes, tonight, with the rest of them! But not to San 
Paolo, where they are bound! I am going to Rosario de 
Santa Fe. 

MaracraZiA (behind him). You are going away too? 

Tino. Yes, I am! I’m going away too! I’m going so I 
shall never see you any more, and never hear you cry, you 
silly old woman! 
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Maracrazia (looking at him, fixedly). To Rosario, you 
say—you’re going to Rosario de Santa Fe? 

Tino. To Rosario, yes, to Rosario! But why do you look 
at me like that? Would you like to claw my eyes out? 

Maracrazia. No, sonny, I envy you! Because, there you 
will see them ... (She bursts into silent tears, her chin 
quivering). Oh, my boys! They’re both there! Tell them 
how I was when you left me; tell them they won’t find me 
here, if they don’t come back pretty soon! 

Tino. Oh, you can count on that! As soon as I get there! 
Out there people do things in a hurry! You don’t wasté 
time! However, now I must go and find the doctor! 

Maracrazia (holding him back by the arm). Wait! If I 
give you a letter for them, will you take it? 

Tino. Of course, give it to me! 

Maracrazia. I haven’t got it yet. But Ninfarosa will 
write it for me this minute—and I’ll bring it to your house, 
eh? 

Tino. All right, get it to me there. And meanwhile, good- 
bye, goodbye, everybody! And if we don’t see each other 
again—(he is deeply moved), give me your blessing, Z’a 
Marassu, give me your blessing! 

Z’A MAaRASSUNTA (rising and making the sign of the 
Cross on his forehead). God bless you and keep you, my son! 
The Good Lord protect you by land and by sea! 

TINO (to the others, smiling to hide his emotion). And 
now I’ll say goodbye to the rest of you. (He shakes hands 
with the other three). 

’Gna Tuzza. A good journey, Tino! 

MarineEst. Good luck to you! And don’t forget us! 

GIALLUZZA. And come back soon with a great big pile of 
money! 

Tino. Thanks, thanks! And health and prosperity, to you 
who are staying here! (He withdraws). 

Z’a MarassunTA. Just back from doing service, and now 
he’s leaving his mother! 
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’Gna Tuzza. Turning her over to other people to take 
care of! 

MaracraZiA (follows him with her eyes, then turning 
to the women). Is Ninfarosa in? 

La GiaLLuzza. She’s inside! Knock! 

NinFarosa’s Voice (from inside). Who is it? 

Maracrazia. It’s me—Maragrazia! 

NinFarosa’s Voice. Just a minute—I’m coming! 
(Maragrazia tiptoes softly over to the little steps in front 
of Ninfarosa’s door. She sits down and waits, listening 
meantime to the talk of her neighbors, wagging her head to 
and fro—and weeping as always). 

GIALLUZZA. Saro Scoma told me he was going away too 
—and he’s leaving a wife and three children. 

’"Gna Tuzza (in the same whining, mournful tone). 
And a fourth one on the way! 

MarINESE (unable to control herself any longer). My, 
what a voice! Terribly hard on a woman’s nerves, neighbor! 
Three and one are four! Well, they’ve had them, and they’ve 
had their fun making them! Now they’ve got to put up 
with the consequences! Let them complain, if they want to! 

Jaco SPINA (sitting up and crossing his large hands on 
his breast). If I were King of this country (he spits), if I 
were King, and had my say about running things, not one 
damn letter—letter? why, not even a post-card with a word 
of greeting, would come to Farnia from over there! 

GIALLUZZA. Hooray for Uncle Jaco Spina! And what 
would the poor mothers and the poor wives do here, with- 
out any news or any money orders? 

Jaco Sprna. Yes! they do send a lot of money, don’t 
they! (He spits again). As for the mothers, the mothers are 
out doing house work in other people’s houses, and the 
wives—the wives are all going to the bad! On certain 
houses around this town I can see the horns of bad luck 
growing, growing—sky high! I’d like to know why the 
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boys don’t write about the trouble they find over there! 
They only talk about the good things. And every letter that 
comes in—why, for these ignorant lumpheads, it’s just like 
a hen clucking to her chicks! Cluck, cluck, and everyone of 
them is ready to run right off! There isn’t a man of any real 
gumption left in Farnia. There’s no one left to do: the dig- 
ging, or the reaping, or to tend the orchards! Just old 
men, old women—and children! That’s all that’s left! I 
have land of my own, I have! And I have to see it go to 
waste. (He holds out his arms). What can a fellow do with 
one pair of arms? And they keep on going away, they keep 
on going away! Rain in their faces, and the wind up their 
backs! That’s what I say! May they break their necks, blast 
every last one of them! (At this point Ninfarosa comes out 
of her house. She is a dark, high-colored woman with flash- 
ing black eyes and luscious lips. Her whole body suggests 
health, strength—and pride. A large cotton handkerchief, 
red, with yellow crescents, is crossed over her breast. In her 
ears, large rings of plain gold. 

Ninrarosa. Are we having a sermon? Oh, so it’s you, 
Uncle Jaco Spina! I might have known! It’s better, Uncle 
Jaco, if we women are alone in Farnia. The fewer the men 
the truer the women! We women will till the soil. 

Jaco Spina. You women are good for just one thing. 

NinFarosaA. What thing, Uncle Jaco? Call your spades! 

Jaco Spina. For weeping, and for one other thing! 

Ninrarosa. Oh, for two things, then! Lucky for me—I 
never weep! 

Jaco Spina. Eh, I know, daughter. No tears in your eyes! 
Not even when your first husband died! 

NinFarosa. Oh, but supposing I had died first, Uncle 
Jaco! Wouldn’t he have married again? Well, then! (Point- 
ing to Maragrazia). She does all the weeping here, for every- 
body! 

Jaco Spina. That’s because the old woman makes so 
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much water, she has to pour it out of her eyes! Hee, hee! 
(He rises, picks up his saddle, and goes off between two of 
the houses). 

Maracrazia. Two fine sons I have lost, beautiful as the 
sun! You expect me not to weep? 

NinFarosa. Beautiful! Beautiful is the word! Something 
to weep over, I do say! They are swimming in money over 
there, and letting you die here, like a beggar! 

MaracraZia (shrugging her shoulders). They’re boys, 
they’re boys! How can they understand how a mother feels? 

NinFarosa. And besides, I should like to know, why so 
many tears, why so much taking on, when people say you 
yourself drove them to it! 

MaraAGRAZIA (beating her breast and getting to her feet, 
dumbfounded) Me? I sent them away? Who could have 
said so? 

Ninrarosa. No matter who! Somebody said so? 

Maracrazia. It’s a lie! I sent them away? My boys? 
Me? 

Z’aA MarassuntTA. Oh, let her alone! 

MarineEsE. Don’t you see she’s teasing you? 

NinFarosa. I was joking, I was only joking! Don’t get 
excited! Tell me—what did you want of me? You knocked 
at my door! 

Maracrazia. Ah, yes, the usual thing, if you will be so 
kind! 

Ninrarosa. Another letter? 

MaracraZIiA. Please, if you will! I am going to take it 
to Tino Licreci! He is leaving tonight for Rosario de Santa 
Fe! 

NinFarosA. Oh, so Tino’s going too? So Tino’s going 
too! . . . A good journey to him! . . . Well, come on, and 
hurry please! I’m busy sewing! I haven’t any thread for the 
machine. I must go and buy some! 

Maracrazia. Yes, but listen! You must write about the 
little house just the way you did the other time! 
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NinFarosa. Those four walls of dirty mud? 

Maracrazia. Yes, I’ve been thinking it all over, tonight. 
Listen: “My dear boys, you must certainly remember these 
four walls. They are still standing, just the way they used 
to be! Well! Your mother is ready to deed them to you, 
during her lifetime, if you will only come back to her right 
away.” 

NinFarosa. Imagine how fast that will bring them flying 
back, if it’s true, as people say, that they’ve already got rich! 
What I’m afraid of is that they’ll come flying back with such 
a rush that the old house will blow over before they can get 
the papers signed! 

Maracrazia. Oh, daughter, one stone in your old home 
counts for more than a whole kingdom anywhere else! 
Write, write! (She draws from her bosom a penny s worth 
of writing paper with an envelope and hands it to 
Ninforosa). 

Ninrorosa. Give it to me! But stay where you are, please. 
(She points to the steps). I’ve just finished cleaning! If you 
come in, youll dirty the whole place! (She goes into the 
house with the sheet of paper in her hand). 

Maracrazia (sitting down again). Yes, you’re right! 
[ll stay here! You keep your house clean. I’m all around 
everywhere into everything! One of these days, you’ll look 
for me, and you'll find me there in my little house, eaten 
up by the mice! 

Voice or Ninrorosa (from within). I’ve got that about 
the house! What else do you want to say? 

Maracrazia. Oh, yes, and this too. “My dear boys: 
your poor mother, now that winter has come, is shivering 
with cold. I don’t ask for much! But won’t you just be so 
kind—send her a ten lire bill, so’s she can buy herself . . ei 

NinFarosa (coming out with her shawl around her 
shoulders, and putting the folded sheet of paper into the 
envelope). It’s all written, all written! Here you are! Take 
it! (She hands Maragrazia the envelope). 
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MaracraZia (surprised, worried, at such great speed). 
Why, how’s that? You’ve written it already? 

Ninrarosa. Everything! Every word! Even about the 
ten lire bill! Don’t worry! Let me go! (She goes out, Left, 
between the first two houses). 

MaracraZIA (still wondering). But how could she write 
it so quick! She didn’t even know what I wanted to buy 
with the ten lire? 

MarineEsE. Oh, a dress of course! You’ve had her write 
about that dress at least twenty times! (Maragrazia sits 
holding the envelope in her hand. She is perplexed and not 
at all convinced. Meanwhile at the end of the lane that 
goes out into the fields, the young Doctor appears). 

Doctor (addressing Gialluzza). Excuse me, how do I 
get to Rocco Trupia’s? It’s the house with the column! 

GIALLUZZA. Why, doctor! You’ve come from up there! 
Didn’t you see it? 

Manringse. It’s right on the edge of the village. You can’t 
miss it. There’s a piece of an old column—an antique they 
call it—in the corner of a wall. 

Doctor. I didn’t see any column! 

Z’a MaRASSUNTA. Because the wall, yes, sir, at the end 
of the street is covered with vines, and from the street, if 
you didn’t know it was there, you wouldn’t see it! 

Doctor. I’m certainly not going back through all that 
dust. Won’t you be kind enough to send one of your boys 
and tell this Rocco Trupia that the doctor wants to have 
a talk with him. 

Z’a Marassunta. About his aunt, I suppose? Oh, the 
poor thing! Is she worse? 

Doctor. No worse, but no better! We must have her 
taken to the hospital in town, by force if necessary. She’ll 
never get well so long as she stays at home. I’ve already 
written to the mayor about it. 

GIALLUZZA (to one of the boys). Calucchio! Calucchio, 
here! Run up to the house with the column—you know 
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where it is, sonny ?—and tell Uncle Rocco Trupia to come 
here. Tell him the doctor wants to have a talk with him! 
Say just what I say! (The boy nods and runs quickly away 
down the lane, Rear). 

Doctor. Thanks! Then you'll send him on to my house? 
I must be going (He starts to take the path behind 
Ninfarosa’s house). 

Maracrazia. Excuse me, doctor, will you do me a 
favor? Won’t you read this little note to me aloud? 

Z’A MarassuntTA (quickly to Maragrazia, trying to pre- 
vent the Doctor from reading the letter). Oh, no! Let him 
go! The doctor is in a hurry! 

Docror. Not at all! Why not? (to Maragrazia). Give 
it to me! (He takes the envelope, draws out the letter, and 
starts to read it; then he looks at the old woman as if he 
were suspecting her of playing a joke on him. The other 
women laugh, so he asks:) But what does this mean? 

Maracrazia. Is it hard to read? 

Doctor. How do you expect me to read? There’s nothing 
to read! 

Maracrazia (dumbfounded, indignant). Nothing! What 
do you mean—nothing! 

Doctor. Four blots with zigzags running through them. 
Look! 

Maracrazia. Oh, didn’t I say so! She didn’t write a 
thing! Oh, the fraud! The fraud! Why should she deceive 
me like that? 

Doctor (indignantly, to the women who are still laugh- 
ing). But who was it? And what is there to laugh about? 

Z’a MarassuntTa. Because she’s found her out at last! 

’GNnaA Tuzza. She’s been long enough doing it! 

Marinesz. Ninfarosa, the dressmaker—she fools her 
every time this way. 

GIALLUZZA. Just to get rid of her, you see! 

MaracraZIa. So, then, doctor, that’s the reason why my 
sons never answer! She’s never written anything, not even in 
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the other letters! That’s the reason! They don’t know any- 
thing about me, nor about the way I am, nor that I am 
dying, dying to see them! And I was blaming them! While 
all the time, it was this woman here! She has been making a 
fool of me! (She begins to cry). 

Z’a MARASSUNTA. But she didn’t mean any harm, doc- 
tor, really. 

Doctor (to Maragrazia). Come, come, now, don’t cry 
any more. You just come to my house, later on, and [ll 
write the letter for you myself. There now, there now! 
(He pushes her gently along). 

MaracrRazia (still crying as she disappears behind 
Ninfarosa’s house). Oh, oh! Deceive a poor old mother 
that way! What a thing to do! What a thing to do! (4¢ 
this moment, Ninfarosa returns, between the first two 
houses, Left. Seeing the old woman going off in tears and 
the other women looking after her, she asks, sorrowful, 
ashamed) : 

NinFarosa. She found out? 

Doctor. Ah, here you are! You’re just the one I want 
to see! 

NinFarosA. Good morning, doctor! 

Doctor. What do you mean, good morning! Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, playing tricks on a poor old woman 
that way! 

NinFarosa. No, before you scold me, Doctor, let me 
tell you about it. 

Doctor. What is there to tell? 

Ninrarosa. But don’t get so stirred up! She’s crazy, 
doctor. She’s crazy! 

Docror. Call her crazy! And what pleasure can you get 
out of deceiving a crazy woman? 

NinFarosa. Pleasure, doctor? Why, no pleasure at all! 
It’s the way you treat babies to keep them quiet! She went 
crazy, doctor, after her two sons went off to South America. 
She doesn’t want to admit that they’ve forgotten her— 
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though that’s the truth! And for years she has been insisting 
on sending them letter after letter. I pretend to write them 
for her: like this, with just a couple of blots on the paper. 
The men who go away pretend to take them and deliver 
them, and she, poor thing, believes it all. Oh, doctor, if we 
all did as she does, do you know ?—this place here would 
be one big puddle of tears, and all of us waddling in the 
middle of it! Look, doctor, I’ve had my troubles too! That 
husband of mine! Do you know what he had the nerve to 
do? He sent me a photograph of himself and his sweetheart, 
out there, with their heads together, like this, cheek to 
cheek, and their hands clasped—excuse me, your hand 
doctor—this way! And there they were laughing, laughing, 
right in the face of the person who looks at them, at me 
that is, for they sent it to me! But I—well, look, look at 
my hand! A dressmaker’s hand—white, with dimples! Well 
—I take the world as it comes, doctor! 

GIALLUZZA. And you’re right, Ninfarosa! 

NinFARosA. Yes! And it’s a virtue some of you others 
might have too. Everything goes well with you if you have 
he 

Z’a MarassunTA. But you're a rather lively girl! Some 
even say you're fast! 

NinFarosaA. Me, fast? Well you, you’re all slow, that’s 
what you are! But go on talking—go on talking about me! 
With me, you know, it goes in one ear and out the other. 

Doctor. But you all have enough to live on, while this 
poor old woman... 

NinFarosa. Oh, pshaw! Poor old woman! She could have 
enough to live on, too, if she wanted to! I should say so! 
All she has to do is to sit down and let it fall into her 
mouth! But she doesn’t want to, she doesn’t want to! You 
can ask anyone here if I’m not right. 

Tue OtTHer Women. Yes! She’s right! That’s true! 
That’s true! 

Ninrarosa. In her son’s house! 
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Doctor. What? She has another son? 

MarINESE. Yes, sir, that Rocco Trupia—the very man 
you want to talk with! 

Doctor. Oh, really! Why, then, she’s the sister of that 
other crazy woman—that woman who won’t let us take her 
to the hospital ? 

G1ALLuzza. No, sister-in-law! 

Ninrarosa. But don’t anyone mention that to her! She 
won’t let you speak of her, nor of her son, nor of the son’s 
relatives on his father’s side! 

Doctor. Perhaps he has treated her badly! 

NinrFarosa. I don’t believe it. But here is Rocco Trupia! 
You can ask him yourself. (Rocco Trupia appears at the 
end of the lane in company with the boy who went for 
him. He comes forward with the lumbering gait of a peas- 
ant, his huge legs curved like a bow. He walks with one 
hand behind his back. He is a pale, red-haired fellow, his face 
covered with freckles, his eyes deep set and shifty. He ap- 
proaches the Doctor, pushing his black cap a little back off 
his forehead in sign of greeting). 

Rocco. A good afternoon to Your Excellency! What can 
I do for you, sir? 

Docror. I wanted to talk to you about your aunt. 

Rocco. About taking her to the hospital? Just don’t 
bother, Excellency, don’t bother! Let her die in her own 
bed in peace! 

Docror. As usual! You think just like all the others, that 
its an outrage to take her to a hospital, where she can be 
cared for properly! 

Rocco (raising clasped hands). But she won’t get well 
there! Poor people don’t get well in hospitals! And she would 
die of a broken heart, without even the comfort of her own 
things around her. She wouldn’t go, and I wouldn’t make 
her go, no, not even if you gave me a thousand in gold! 
She has been a mother to me, this aunt of mine, you know! 

Docror. Oh, speaking of your mother... 
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Rocco (cutting him off sharply). Doctor, is there any- 
thing else I can do for you? If so, I am at your service! But 
if Your Excellency wants to talk to me about my mother, 
I must go back to my work. Good luck to you, Excellency ! 
(He starts to go away). 

Doctor (stopping him). Wait! I know it isn’t your 
fault! 

Rocco (suddenly). Will you come to my house, just a 
few steps from here? The house with the column! A poor 
man’s house, but if you’re a doctor, you must have seen 
many others worse! I would like to show you the bed that 
is always ready for that—for that good old woman! She is 
my mother—I can’t speak in any other way of her. You 
can ask these good neighbors if it isn’t true: I have always 
made my wife and my boys respect that old woman as they 
would the Madonna on the altar (he makes the sign of the 
cross; then he adds softly) whose name the likes of me is 
not worthy to whisper. I would like to know what I have 
done to her, to this mother of mine, that she should shame 
me the way she does before the whole town! I always had 
to live with my father’s relatives, from the day I was born; 
because she—she wouldn’t nurse me, even to relieve the 
pain in her breasts! Yet I have always thought of her as my 
mother, and when I say mother, I, for my part... (he 
hastily pulls his cap from his head and kneels), Look, doc- 
tor, this is what I mean! Because for me my mother is some- 
thing sacred. (He rises). As soon as those boys of hers left 
for America, I went right away to get her and take her home 
with me. There she would have been mistress, sir, mis- 
tress of me, of my house, of everyone in my family! but no, 
she wouldn’t! She wouldn’t! She has to go begging around 
the town and make a spectacle of herself before everybody, 
and bring all this shame upon me! Doctor, I swear to you 
that if those miserable sons of hers return to Farnia, I'll 
kill them! I’ll kill them! For this disgrace, and for all the 
spite that I’ve been swallowing for fourteen years—on their 
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account! I will kill them, as true as I’m standing here talk- 
ing to you in the presence of these good women and these 
innocent children! (He wipes his mouth on his arm, his face 
distorted with rage and pain). 

Docror. Oh, but look, that may be why your mother 
won't go and live with you—on account of this hatred you 
feel for your brothers! 

Rocco. Hate, yes! I hate them! Now I hate them, but 
when they were here, I loved them better than my own 
sons! And I respected them, as my elder brothers. But they? 
Not they! They had nothing but hate for me. They never 
worked! I worked for all of us. Evenings they used to come 
and tell me there was nothing to eat in the house and that 
our mother would have to go to bed hungry... and I 
gave! They drank, and went around with bad women—and 
I gave! When they left for America, I used my last centime 
to buy tickets for them! Anyone in town will tell you that! 

THE Women. It’s true! It’s true! Poor fellow! 

Doctor. But why? 

Rocco (with a sneer). Why? Why, because—because my 
mother says I’m not her son! 

Doctor (amazed). What do you mean! Not her son! 

Rocco. Doctor, ask these women here. Let them tell you 
about it! I haven’t any time to waste! The men are waiting 
for me over there with the mules and a load of manure. 
I’m a poor man! I have to work, and—you see, I’m this way, 
I’ve been all stirred up—Doctor—I kiss your hands! (He 
goes out as he came in, down the little road, Rear, bent, 
bow-legged, one hand behind his back). 

Ninrarosa. He’s right, poor fellow! He’s so ugly and 
sulky you’d think there was nothing but bad in him! And 
it isn’t true! 

’Gna Tuzza. He’s a great worker, too! 

MarinesE. Oh yes, as far as that’s concerned, he doesn’t 
think about anything but his work and his family. He never 
opens his mouth to anyone! 
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GIALLUZZA. He’s rented a fine field down there near the 
house with the column. He gets a good living from it. 

Z’a Marassunta. That crazy old woman could live 
like a queen, if she wanted to! But here she is back again, 
crying, crying, as usual! (Maragrazia appears from behind 
Ninfarosa’s house. She has another sheet of paper in her 
hand). 

Maracrazia. I’ve bought another sheet of paper! If Your 
Excellency will be so good—do write the letter for me! 

Doctor. Yes, I’ll be glad to! But I’ve been talking with 
your son just now. Tell me, why did you keep it from me 
that you had another son? 

MaracRAZIA (with terror). No, no, for mercy’s sake, 
don’t speak of him! Don’t speak of him! I turn cold all over, 
doctor, when anyone speaks of him! Don’t speak of him! 
Not of him! 

Docror. But why? What has he done to you? Speak! 
Tell me! 

Maracrazia. Nothing, doctor, nothing! He hasn’t done 
anything to me! I have to say that, in all conscience. Noth- 
ing ever! 

NinFarosa (who has brought a chair which she now 
gives to the Doctor). Here, Doctor, sit down. You must be 
tired, standing so long. 

Doctor (sitting down). Ah, yes, thank you! I really am 
tired. (To Maragrazia.) Well, if he’s never done anything 
to you... 

Maracrazia. But I can’t, doctor, don’t you see? I can’t 
speak of it. Because that man, doctor, he isn’t my son! 

Doctor. Not your son? But how is that? What do you 
mean? Don’t be stupid! Or are you really crazy? He isn’t 
your son? 

Maracrazia. Oh, son—he’s my son all right. Yes, sir, 
I bore him. I may be stupid perhaps, but I’m not crazy. 
Would to God I was crazy! Then I wouldn’t suffer so much! 
But there are things which even a scholar like you can’t 
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know, because—you’re a doctor, but still you’re nothing but 
a boy! But I, look, I have white hair; I’ve suffered so long! 
And I’ve seen things! I’ve seen things that you can’t even 
imagine! 

Doctor. Well, what have you seen? Speak, my good 
woman, speak! 

MaracraziA. You may have read, somewhere, in a book 
perhaps, that years and years ago, the towns and the country 
hereabouts rebelled against every law of God and man? 

Doctor. You mean—at the time of the wars—of the 
Revolution ? 

MaracraZIA. Yes, sir, then—it was then! All the prisons 
everywhere were opened. It was as if the wrath of God 
had been let loose on the country. Murderers, robbers, devils, 
bloodthirsty and wild—wild!—from long years in prison! 
Well—among them was a man, a man named Cola Camizzi, 
the worst of them all! He had been leader of a band of 
bandits. He killed people—creatures of God—just like that 
—for his own pleasure, like so many flies! When he shot a 
man, he would say he wanted to try his gun, to see if he 
could aim straight! Well, he burst into these parts, around 
here! And he passed through Farnia. He had raised quite 
a band of peasants, but he wasn’t satisfied; he wanted more! 
And he killed those who didn’t want to join him! I had 
been married a few years, and I had those two boys who 
are over in America now. We were living on some land near 
Pozzetto—my husband had rented it. Well, Cola Camizzi 
passed that way, and he dragged my husband away too, 
by force. Two days later I saw my husband come back, 
looking like a dead man. He didn’t seem himself. He couldn’t 
talk; his eyes were full of what he had seen. And he hid his 
hands, poor thing, from the horror he felt for what he had 
been obliged to do. Oh, doctor, I didn’t know what to say 
or do when I saw him like that. “Nino, what have you 
done?” I cried to him, God rest his soul—but he couldn’t 
speak. “Did you escape? And now they’ll take you again 
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and kill you!’ My heart told me this. But he sat silent near 
the fire, with his hands always hidden under his coat, like 
this. His eyes looked, but they saw nothing. He just said, “I 
would be better off dead.” That was all he could say. He 
stayed in hiding three days. On the fourth day, he went out. 
We were poor, and he had to work. So he went off to 
work. Evening came, and he didn’t come back. I waited and 
waited. Ah, God! But I knew it already, I imagined it 
already! Still I kept thinking, Who knows? Perhaps they 
haven’t killed him. Perhaps they’ve just taken him again.” 
I found out a week later! Cola Camizzi and his band were 
at Montelusa, in the convent. I ran there, I ran like mad! 
It was more than six miles there, from Pozzetto. It was a 
windy day,—I never saw one like it! Have you ever seen 
the wind? Well, that day, you could see it. It was as if 
all the souls of the people he had murdered were shouting 
for vengeance to men and to God. Well, I started out, in 
that wind, and it carried me along! I shouted louder than 
the wind itself! It couldn’t have taken me more than an 
hour to get there, "way up there to the convent. It stood 
high up, among some poplars. There was a large yard next 
to the convent with walls around it. You went in through a 
little door—I can still remember—it was almost hidden by 
the trunk of a tree that had taken root there by the wall. 
I knocked! Then I picked up a stone to knock louder! I 
knocked and knocked! They didn’t want to open the door, 
but I knocked so long, that finally they did. Oh! What 
I saw—in their hands—those murderers! (She chokes with 
horror. Her voice fails her. She raises her hand and makes a 
gesture as if she were throwing something). 

Doctor (in amazement). What—what did you see? 

Maracrazia. They were playing—there in the yard— 
they were playing—bowls—with heads of men—all black, 
stuffed with dirt—they were taking them by the hair and 
throwing them—and one of them—Cola Camizzi—he had 
my husband’s head in his hands—when I came in—and he 
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lifted it up and showed it tome... (She utters a cry of 
horror and covers her face with her hands). The murderers 
—they all trembled. But when Cola Camizzi seized me by 
the throat to silence me, one of them jumped for him in 
a rage, and then four, five, ten of them, took courage from 
his example, and flung themselves upon him like so many 
dogs. They had had enough. They were tired of the doings 
of that monster. And I had the satisfaction—well, the satis- 
faction of seeing him butchered like a hog right there, under 
my eyes, by his own men! 

THE WoMEN (together, with one voice). Good! Good! 
He deserved it! Butchered! The murderer!—The jail-bird! 
—Vengeance of God! 

Doctor (after a pause). But this man—this son of 
yours? 

MaracraziA. Wait! The man who was the first, the 
first to lay hands on Cola Camizzi—the one who came to 
my defence—his name was Marco Trupia. 

Doctor. Oh! So this Rocco Trupia ... 

MaracraziA. Yes—his son! But, doctor, you think I 
could be that man’s wife after all that I had seen? He took 
me by force! He took me by force! He kept me bound, 
for three months—and gagged, because I kept crying out. 
Whenever he came near me, I would bite him. After three 
months the soldiers found him, and he went to prison again. 
He died soon after that. But he left me—he left me with 
this boy! I swear to you that I would have killed myself 
rather than give birth to him! I felt that I couldn’t bear to 
see him in my arms. At the thought of nursing him, I would 
howl, like a lunatic! My mother, God rest her soul, didn’t 
even let me see him. She took him off to Trupia’s family! It 
was they who brought him up! Don’t you think, doctor, 
don’t you think I can say he’s not my son? 

Doctor. I see! I see! But—is it his fault? 

Maracrazia. Oh that? Not at all! Oh no, a good man, 
for all I know! When have I ever said anything against 
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him? Never, doctor, never! On the contrary! But what 
can I do? As soon as I see him, even at a distance, I begin 
to tremble, I tremble, all over! He’s like his father, exactly, 
like his father, even his voice! He’s not like me! He’s not 
like me! So you see—your blood rebels! (She shows him the 
sheet of paper timidly). And now, doctor, if Your Ex- 
cellency will be so kind! You promised me you would . . . 

Doctor (getting up). Oh, yes! Yes! By all means! Come 
with me! Come to my house! 

Z’A Marassunta. If it would only do some good! .. . 

MaracraZiA (suddenly aggressive). It will do some 
good! It will do some good! It’s because of her (pointing to 
Ninfarosa) that my boys have never come back! 

Doctor. Yes, yes, but come, come, let’s go, to my house! 

Maracrazia (quickly). Yes, here I am, sir, all ready. A 
nice long letter, eh?—a long one! . . . (She starts off after 
the doctor, her hands clasped as if in prayer). “My dear 
boys, your poor old mother. . .” 
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SICILIAN LIMES 
(Lumie di Sicilia) 


CHARACTERS 


MICUCCIO BONAVINO, a peasant, musician in a country band. 
SINA MARNIS, ad singer. MARTA MARNIS, her mother. 
FERDINANDO, a waiter. DORINA, a maid. GUESTS. OTHER 


WAITERS. 


SICILIAN LIMES 


A room in a hotel, in a city in Sicily at the present time. 
A few pieces of furniture: a table and some chairs. The 
corner at the Left is cut off by a curtain. Doors, Right and 
Left. Rear, main entrance—a glass door standing open into 
a dark room, across which, through another glass door, a 
room brightly lighted with a table sumptuously spread that 
becomes partly visible from time to time. It is night. The 
stage is dark. Some one is snoring in the corner, Left. 

A few moments after the curtain rises Ferdinando enters, 
Right, a light in his hand. He is in his shirt sleeves, but has 
only to put on his tuxedo to be ready to wait on table. He is 
followed by Micuccio Bonavino. The latter, from the coun- 
try, is wearing high boots and his coat collar is turned up. 
In one hand, a dirty bag, and in the other an old valise and 
the case of a musical instrument which he can hardly carry, 
he is so tired and cold. As soon as the room is lighted, the 
snoring ceases and Dorina speaks from behind the curtain. 


Dorina. Who’s that? 

FERDINANDO (setting the lamp on the table). Hey 
Dorina! Signor Bonvicino’s here! 

Micuccio (shaking his head to get rid of a drop on the 
tip of his nose, corrects him). Bonavino, really! 

FERDINANDO. Bonavino, Bonavino! 

Dorina (yawning behind the curtain). Well, who’s he? 

FERDINANDO. A relative of the signora. (To M icuccio). 
Just what relation did you say, please? Cousin, perhaps? 

Micuccio (embarrassed, hesitating). Well—not exactly 
—there’s no relation! I am—I am . . . Micuccio Bonavino 
- - - she knows who I am!... 
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Dorina (her curiosity aroused, appears from behind the 
curtain, still half asleep). A relative of the signora? 

FERDINANDO (provoked). No, no! (To Micuccio). Just 
from her town, eh? Then why did you ask me if Aunt 
Marta was here? (To Dorina). Understand? I thought he 
meant a relative—a nephew! Sorry, I can’t take you in, my 
good man. 

Micuccio. What? How is that? I’ve come all the way 
from the country, on purpose. 

FERDINANDO. On purpose for what? 

Micuccio. To see her. 

FERDINANDO. Well, she’s not at home. You don’t see 
people at this hour. 

Micuccio. Is it my fault if the train only. just got in? 
Could I tell it to run faster? (He clasps his hands and ex- 
claims, smiling, as if trying to persuade them to give in). It’s 
a train, you see! It can’t get here until it’s due! I have been 
traveling for two days... 

Dorina (eyeing him). You look it! 

Micuccio. Is that so? Pretty bad, eh! How do I look? 

Dorina. Dust, my dear boy! But don’t mind me! 

FERDINANDO. I can’t let you in. Come back tomorrow, 
and you'll be able to see her. The signora is at the theatre 
now. ; 

Micuccio. What do you mean—come back? Where can I 
go this time of night, and a total stranger in the city? If 
she isn’t here, I’ll wait for her. A great note! Can’t I wait 
for her here? 

FERDINANDO. But I’m telling you, without her permission, 
Wes 

Micuccio. Permission! You don’t know who I am! 

FERDINANDO. That’s just it—because I don’t know who 
you are! I’m not going to get an earful on your account. 

Micuccio (smiling with a knowing air, and making a 
sign with his fingers to mean “no”’). Don’t worry about 
that! 
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Dorina (to Ferdinando). Oh, of course she’ll be back 
just fixed for bothering with him tonight! (To Micuccio). 
Can’t you see? (She points to the brightly lighted room, 
Rear). We’re having a party! 

Micuccio. Oh, a party! What kind of a party? 

Dorina. A party—(yawning)—in her honor. 

FERDINANDO. And we'll be through, if ali goes well, by 
morning! 

Micuccio. All right, all the better! I’m sure that as soon 
as Teresina sees me— 

FERDINANDO. Do you hear that? He calls her Teresina, 
just plain Teresina! He. asked me if the singer, Teresina, 
lived here! 

Micuccio. Well, what of it? Isn’t she a singer? And 
isn’t that her name? Are you trying to tell me what to call 
her? 

Dortna. Then you really know her so well? 

Micuccio. Know her? Together ever since we were so 
high, she and me! 

FERDINANDO (to Dorina). What shall we do? 

Dorina. Oh, let him wait! 

Micuccio (annoyed). Oh, I’m going to wait all right! 
What’s the idea? I came on purpose... 

FERDINANDO. Well, sit down in that chair! I wash my 
hands of it. I must get things ready. (He goes out towards 
the lighted room, Rear). 

Micuccio. Well, this is a fine way to treat me! As if I 
was—but perhaps it’s the way I look, all dust and smoke 
from the train . . . But if I should let Teresina hear about 
it when she comes back from the theatre... . (4s if sud- 
denly in doubt, he looks around the room). Excuse me, 
whose house is this? 

Dorina (watching him, and making fun of him). Ours 
as long as we stay here! 

Micuccio. Well, then! (He looks around again). A big 
house? 
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Dortna. So-so! 

Micuccio. That’s a parlor? 

Dorina. Yes, for‘the reception. Tonight there’s a ban- 
quet there. 

Micuccio. Oh, what a spread! What bright lights! 
Dorina. Something to look at, eh? 

Micuccio (rubbing his hands contentedly). Then it’s 
true! 

Dorina. What’s true? 

Micuccto. Oh, you can see—they’re getting along 
well... . 

DorinaA. You know who Sina Marnis is? 

Micuccio. Sina? Oh! Of course! I remember! That’s 
what she calls herself now. Aunt Marta wrote me about it 
—Teresina—of course—Teresina, Sina... 

Dorina. Oh, wait a minute—now that I think of it, 
you are (she calls to Ferdinando) ... Pst! ... come 
here, Ferdinando! You know who he is? He’s the fellow 
she’s always writing to—the mother, I mean. . . 

Micuccio. She doesn’t know much about writing, poor 
thing ii. 

Dorina. Yes! Yes! Bonavino. Why—Domenico! Your 
name’s Domenico, isn’t it? 

Micuccio. Domenico, Micuccio. It’s all the same! We 
say Micuccio. 

Dorina. You’ve been sick, haven’t you? Recently? 

Micuccio. Sick, yes, sick! Dead—you might say—with 
the candles lighted! 

Dorina. Signora Marta sent you a money order, didn’t 
she? Oh, I remember! We went to the post office together 
to get it! 

Micuccio. A money order, yes. And that’s one thing I 
came for. I have the money here. 

Dorina. You’re bringing the money back to her? 

Micuccio (worried). Money, no! The money question 
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doesn’t come up! Don’t even talk about it! Tell me, will it 
be long before they get here? 

Dorina (looking at the clock). It will be some time yet. 
And then, on an evening like this! 

FERDINANDO (coming back from the parlor to the door, 
Left, with dishes, shouting). Bravo! Bravo! Encore! 
Encore! 

Micuccio (smiling). Wonderful voice, eh? 

FERDINANDO (starting on again). Oh yes, not bad—even 
her voice! 

Micuccio (rubbing his hands). 1 can take the credit for 
that! My work! 

Dortna. Her voice? 

Micuccio. I discovered her voice! 

Dorina. You did? (To Ferdinando). Listen to that, 
Ferdinando! He discovered her voice! 

Micuccio. I’m a musician, I am! 

FERDINANDO. Ah! A musician! Bravo! And what do you 
play? The trombone? 

Micuccio (shaking his finger, quite earnestly). No, the 
idea! Trombone! I play the piccolo! I’m in the band. The 
town band, in our village, home! 

Dorina. And the name of your town? I remember 
1S ee 
Micuccio. Palma Montechiaro, what else should it be? 
Dortna. Oh yes! Palma, that’s it! 

FERDINANDO. And so you are the one who discovered her 
voice? 

Dorina. Come now, tell us how it happened, boy! Listen 
to this, Ferdinando! 

Micuccio (shrugging his shoulders). How it happened! 
. . . She used to sing... 

Dorina, . . . and right away you, being a musician—eh ? 

Micuccio. No, not right away! Quite the other way 
round! 
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FERDINANDO. How long did it take? 

Micuccio. She was always singing—sometimes spite 
songs, too... 

Dortna. Really! 

FERDINANDO. Spite songs? 

Micuccio. Oh yes, so as—well, to get certain things off 
her mind—because .. . 

FERDINANDO. Because what? 

Micuccio. Hard times, troubles, poor little thing—in 
those days... . Her father was dead. Me, yes, I helped 
her—her and her mother, Aunt Marta. But my mother was 
against it—and—in the end... 

Dorina. You were in love with her? 

Micuccio. Me? With Teresina? You make me laugh! 
My mother said I had to give her up, because she had 
nothing, poor little thing, and her father was dead—while, 
we, as for me, I had my little place, in the band... 

FERDINANDO. But, then, nothing . .. you weren’t en- 
gaged ? 

Micuccio. My parents wouldn’t let us, then! And that’s 
where the spite songs, Teresina’s, came in. 

Dorina. Ah, just listen to that! And'then what did you 
do? ' 

Micuccio. It was Heaven—I really believe it was an 
inspiration from Heaven! No one had ever paid any atten- 
tion to her singing, not even me. Then all of a sudden—one 
MOPAING 2). 

FERDINANDO. Luck comes in the morning! 

Micuccio. I'll never forget it! It was one morning in 
April. She was singing at the window, up in the garret— 
they lived in a garret then! ... 

FERDINANDO. Did you get that? 

Dorina. Let him talk! . . . 

Micuccio. No disgrace in that! That’s where they find 
them, sometimes! 

Dorina. Of course they do! Well? She was singing! . . . 
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Micuccio. I had heard her sing that little song a hun- 
dred thousand times if I’d heard it once... 

Dorrna. A little song? 

Micuccio. Yes. Oh, a little song of the folks in our 
neighborhood! . . . I had never paid any particular atten- 
tion. But that morning—an angel—that’s it—an angel, it 
was, singing! Quiet like, without saying a word to her nor 
to her mother, that day after dinner I took our band master 
to their garret—Saro Malaviti, a friend of mind—oh, for 
that matter, a great friend of mine, and a good man, poor 
devil! Well, he heard her—and he knows what he’s talking 
about, when it comes to music; and as for leading a band, 
well, everyone in Palma knows him—and he said, “Why, 
man, this is a voice of God!” Imagine me! Imagine her! So 
I rented a piano—and it was a job to get it up all those 
stairs to the garret! And I got the songs she needed, and 
the band master began to give her lessons—not much, you 
know—he was satisfied with the little presents I could give 
him from time to time . .. Huh? What was I? Just what 
I am now—just a poor devil. The piano cost money, the 
music cost money—and then Teresina had to live well... 

FERDINANDO. Eh, of course! ... 

Dorina. . . . so she could keep in training—strong. . . . 

Micuccio. Meat every day! That’s something I can brag 
about! 

FERDINANDO. I should say so! 

Dorina. And then? ... 

Micuccio. She began to get on! And even that early you 
could tell . . . There she was up there, in the sky, you 
might say—and her voice carried—such a voice—pretty much 
all over town! And the people down in the street under her 
window—packed like this! . . . She was all on fire—fire is 
the word—and when she stopped singing, she would grab 
me by my two arms, like this (he seizes Ferdinando) and 
she would shake me! . . . Crazy! Crazy! Because she could 
see already—she knew what she would be some day! And the 
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band master, he told us so, too. And she couldn’t find ways 
to thank me! Aunt Marta, on the other hand, poor soul . . . 

Dorina. She was against it? 

Micuccio. I wouldn’t say she was against it—she didn’t 
believe her eyes, that’s all! She had seen so much in her life, 
poor old soul! She didn’t want Teresina to get grand ideas, 
ideas about rising too high in the world—she’d been re- 
signed to what she had for so long! Besides she knew what 
it was costing me ... and she knew that my family... 
But I broke with all them, with my father, with my 
mother . . . That was when a maestro from outside, some 
one who gave concerts, came to Palma—a certain—well, I’ve 
forgotten his name, though he’s pretty well known... 
Well, he heard Teresina sing, and he said it would be a 
shame, an out-and-out shame, not to have her go on studying 
in some big place, in some conservatory. That set me off! I 
broke with them all. I sold the farm that an uncle of mine— 
he was a priest—had left me in his will, and I sent Teresina 
to Naples to the Conservatory. 

FERDINANDO. You did? 

Micuccio. Me, me! Who else? 

Dorina (to Ferdinando). He paid, he means! .. . 

Micuccio. Four years I kept her there, studying. Four 
years—and I haven’t seen her since. 

Dorina. Not once? 

Micuccio. Not once! Because—because after that, she 
began singing in the theatres, you see. Here, there, from 
Naples to Rome, from Rome to Milan—then to Spain—then 
to Russia—then back here again! .. . 

FERDINANDO. A sensation, everywhere! ... 

Micuccio. Oh, I know! I have all the newspapers, here 
in my valise. And then I have her letters here, too . . . (he 
takes a packet of letters from an inside pocket) . . . from 
her and from her mother. Listen to this—what she wrote 
when she sent me the money, that time I was so sick. 
“Micuccio, dear, I haven’t time to write, but I stand be- 
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hind everything mother says. Take care of yourself, get well, 
and always be fond of me. Teresina.” 

FERDINANDO. And she sent you—a lot of money ? 

Dorina. A thousand, wasn’t it? 

Micuccio. A thousand, yes. 

FerpInanpo. And your farm—excuse me—the one you 
sold, how much was it worth? 

Micuccio. How much could it be worth? Not much—a 
little strip of land like that... 

FERDINANDO (winking at Dorina). Ah! 

Micuccio. But I have the money here. I don’t want the 
money. The little I did, I did for her. We agreed to wait, 
two, three years, so that she could get her start. Aunt Marta 
always kept repeating that in her letters. But I’ll say it just 
as it is—I wasn’t expecting money! But if Teresina sent it, 
it’s a sign that she must be pretty well fixed, that she has 
made her way... 

FERDINANDO. Yes, she has—what a way she has made! 

Micuccio. And so it’s time . . . 

Dorina. . . . to get married! 

Micuccio. I am here! 

FERDINANDO. You came to marry Sina Marnis? 

Dorina (to Ferdinando). Quiet! There’s a betrothal, 
donkey! Of course! To marry Sina Marnis! 

Micuccio. I’m not the one to talk. I just say: here I am. 
I just dropped everything back there in the village, the 
family, the band, everything. I had a set-to with my parents 
over that thousand. It came without my knowing, when I 
was more dead than alive. My mother wanted to keep it. 
I just had to pry it out of her hands. Money? No sir! 
Micuccio Bonavino, money? No sir! I’m all right any place 
—even at the end of the world. You can’t starve me! My 
art, I have—the piccolo, I have, and... . 

Dortna. Really? You brought your piccolo with you? 

Micuccio. The idea! Of course I brought it with me! 
My piccolo and me—you can’t keep us apart! 
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FERDINANDO. She sings, and he plays, you see! 
Micuccio. You think I couldn’t play in the orchestra? 
FERDINANDO. Of course you could! Why not? 

Dorina. And—you play well, I imagine? 

Micuccio. So-so—I have been at it only ten years! 

FERDINANDO. What do you say—let’s hear a_ tune. 
(He goes and picks up the instrument in its case). 

Dorina. Yes, yes! Good! Play something for us! 

Micuccio. Oh, no! What do you want me to play—at 
this time of night? 

Dorina. Just one little tune! Please do! 

FERDINANDO. Just a short one! 

Micuccio. Oh, no—really now! + 

FERDINANDO. We’ve got to force you? (He opens the case 
and takes out the instrument). Here you are! Now! 

Dorina. Come, come! Just to show us! 

Micuccio. But how can I—like this—all alone? 

Dorina. Never mind! Come! Try! 

FERDINANDO. Better look out! If you don’t I will! 

Micuccio. Well, then—if you must have it—I’ll play— 
what do you say?—the little song Teresina sang that day 
in the garret? 

FERDINANDO AND DoriNa. Yes, yes! Fine! That one! 

(Micuccio sits down and begins to play, very seriously, 
Ferdinando and Dorina do their best to keep from laughing. 
The other waiter, in his tuxedo, comes in to listen, then the 
cook and the kitchen boy. The other two motion to them to 
be quiet and listen. Micuccio’s tune is interrupted by a loud 
ring of the bell). 

FERDINANDO. Oh! Here she is now! 

Dorina (¢o the other waiter). Come, come! Go and open 
the door! (To the cook and the boy). And you, get a move 
on! She said she wanted to have supper the minute she got 
in! (The waiter, the cook and the boy all go out). 

FERDINANDO. My coat—where did I put my coat? 

Dorina. Over there! (She points to the curtain and hur- 
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ries out. Miccuccio gets up, the instrument in his hands, be- 
wildered. Ferdinando finds his coat and puts it on in haste: 
then seeing that Micuccio is about to follow Dorina, he 
halts him rudely). 

FERDINANDO. You stay here! I must let the signora know 
first. (Ferdinando goes out. Micuccio stands, humiliated, 
confused, depressed by anxious forebodings). 

Marta (from within). In there, Dorina! In the parlor! 
In the parlor! (Dorina, Ferdinando, and the other waiter 
enter, Right, and cross the stage toward the drawing room, 
carrying imposing baskets of flowers, wreaths, etc. Micuccio 
cranes his neck to look into the drawing room and glimpses 
@ confusion of men in dinner coats, talking, walking about. 
Dorina enters hurriedly, and crosses to the door, Right.) 

Micuccio (touching her arm). Who are they? 

Dorina (without stopping). The guests! (She goes out. 
Micuccio looks again. He is dazzled. In his amazement or 
his emotion he is scarcely conscious himself that his eyes are 
blurred with tears. He shuts them behind one hand and 
strives to pull himself together, as if to master the anxiety, 
the stab of pain, that a burst of shrill laughter gives him. 
Tt is Sina’s laugh! She is in there—in the drawing room! 
Dorina is back again with two more baskets of flowers). 

Dorina (without stopping, hurrying toward the drawing 
room). Crying? 

Micuccio. Me? No... but all those people! ... 
(Aunt Marta enters, Right. The poor old lady is wearing 
a hat, and she does not know what to do with herself in the 
gorgeous velvet cloak she has on. At sight of Micuccio, she 
utters a cry, which she smothers at once). 

Marta. Why! Micuccio! ... You here? ... 

Micuccio (lowering his hand from his face and staring 
at her, almost in fear). Aunt Marta—you? Like that... ? 

Marra. How? Like what? 

Micuccio. With a hat! You? 

Maarta. Oh! (She shakes her head and lifts one hand in 
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gesture; then alarmed). But what’s this? Without letting us 
know ? What has happened? 

Micuccto. I—I—have come! .. . 

Marta. But this evening, of all times! Dear, dear! Wait 
—what shall we do? What shall we do? You see all the 
people there are in there! Dear me, it’s a party! They’re giv- 
ing a party, for Teresina! 

Micuccio. I know! . . 

Marta. Her evening, you see—in her honor. Wait—wait 
here a moment... 

Micuccio. If you—if you think I ought to go away... 

Marta. No, wait a moment as I said. (She starts toward 
the drawing room). 

Micuccio. But I wouldn’t know where... here . 
in this place. . 

(Marta returns and beckons to him with her gloved hand 
to wait. She goes in to the drawing room, where, suddenly 
a deep silence falls. Words of Sina Marnis come clearly, 
distinctly: “One moment, boys!” (Micuccio again covers 
his face with his hands. But Sina does not appear. Instead, 
a little later, Aunt Marta returns without the hat, without 
the gloves, without the cloak—and much more at her ease). 

Marta. So here I am, here I am! ... 

Micuccio. And—and—Teresina? ... 

Marta. I announced you! I told her! ... And in a 
minute, as soon as she possibly can... she’ll come out. 
Meanwhile, we will stay in here for a little while by our- 
selves, eh? you and me. Is that all right? 

Micuccio. As far as I’m concerned. ... 

Marta. I'll stay with you! ... 

Micuccio. But no, not if—not if you’d rather—I mean, 
if you too ought to be in there .. . 

Marta. No, no! They’re having supper in there now, 
see? Admirers of hers—the manager—her work, you know! 
Let’s stay here, you and me! . . . Dorina will set this little 
table for us right away—and . . . and we'll have supper to- 
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gether, eh? you and me! We can talk about the good old 
days. (Dorina enters, Left, with a cloth and other things 
necessary for setting the table). Come, Dorina, quick—some- 
thing for me, and this dear boy of mine. Dear, dear 
Micuccio! It doesn’t seem real! You and me together again! 

Dorina. Here you are! And there are the chairs! 

Marta (sitting down). Yes, yes, here, like this, all cosy, 
off by ourselves, you and me! In there, you know—oh, so 
many people! Poor thing, you see she has to stand in with 
them, otherwise—well . . . her work—what else can she 
do? Have you seen the papers? Grand things, sonny, 
grand! And, you know, I’m—I’m all at sea—it don’t seem 
real! Me here alone with you, tonight! 

(She rubs her hands and smiles, looking at him with affec- 
tionate pity). 

Micuccio (darkly, with anguished voice). And—she— 
she will come, she said? ... I mean—just to see her, at 
least! . 

Marta. Why, of course she’ll come! The moment she 
has a chance to breathe—didn’t I say so? And she too! Just 
imagine how much rather she’d be here with you and me— 
with you, after all this time! How many years is it? Such a 
long time, such a long time! Oh, sonny, some ways it seems 
only the other day, then again it seems forever! How many 
things, how many things I’ve seen! Things, well—I can’t 
hardly believe they’re true. If anyone had told me so I’d have 
said they were crazy . . . when we were living back there in 
Palma, and you used to come up to our garret . . . with the 
swallows’ nests in the rafters, you remember? . . . and they 
used to fly all over the house . . . sometimes right in our 
faces . . . and my pretty pots of basil on the window-sill 
- .. and donna Annuzza, donna Annuzza! the little old 
woman next door . . . and how is she? 

Micuccio. Eh-h! (With two fingers he makes the sign 
of benediction, meaning that she is dead). 

Marta. Dead? Well, I imagined so—she was getting 
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pretty old, even then—much older than me—poor donna 
Annuzza! And with her “just a speck of garlic,” you remem- 
ber? She was always coming with that excuse—to borrow 
“just a speck of garlic,” just as we would be sitting down to 
a bite of supper. Poor thing! And who knows how many 
more have passed on, there at Palma, eh? Well, at least 
those who die there can sleep out in our graveyard with their 
own relations—while I, who can say where I shall leave 
these old bones of mine? However, enough of such talk! 
. . . Let’s think of something else! (Dorina enters with the 
first course, and stops beside Micuccio that he may helpj 
himself). Oh, fine, Dorina . . . (Micuccio looks at Dorina, 
then at Aunt Marta, confused, bashful, he raises his hands 
to take his helping, sees they are grimy from the journey, 
and drops them to his lap again, more embarrassed than 
ever). Here, here, Dorina, I'll do it—let me help you... 
(She does so). There, sonny, is that all right? 

Micuccuio. Yes, yes, thank you. 

Marta. And here I am! (She helps herself). 

Micuccio (winking one eye, and making an expressive 
gesture with his right hand on his cheek). Mm-mm! Good 
stutht oot Rirst classtie, 

Marra. Something special for the party tonight, you see. 
Well, let’s eat! But first . .. (She crosses herself). I can 
do that in here, with you? (Micuccio also crosses himself). 
Good, sonny. You, too—good Micuccio! The same as ever, 
aren’t you! Believe me, when I have to eat in there and can’t 
cross myself, well, it just seems as though I couldn’t get it 
down! Eat! Eat! 

Micuccio. Oh, I am hungry, I am! Two days, not a 
bite! 

Marta. What! Didn’t you eat, on the way? 

Micuccio. I did take something along to eat. I still have 
it in my valise there. But, you know . . 

Marta. What? 

Micuccio. How can I tell you? I—I was ashamed, there, 
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Aunt Marta. It . . . it seemed so cheap, and I felt as if 
everyone was watching me. 

Marra. Silly! And you went without? Well, now, you 
can eat, my poor Micuccio! Eat! You must be starved! Two 
days! And drink, here, drink! (She pours wine for him). 

Micuccio. Thanks, I will have a swallow. (From time 
to time the two waiters go back and forth through the room 
carrying courses. Whenever they open the inner glass door, 
the buzz of laughter and merrymaking can be heard. 
Micuccio raises his head from his plate, disturbed, and looks 
into the affectionate pitying eyes of Aunt Marta, as if to 
find an explanation there). They’re laughing! . . . 

Marta. Yes. But drink, drink! Oh, our good home wine, 
Micuccio! You don’t know how I miss it! The wine Michela 
used to have, the woman on the floor below us! What’s 
become of Michela? What’s she doing? 

Micuccio. Michela? She’s all right! She’s all right. 

Marta. And her girl, Luzza? 

Micvuccio. Married—and two children! 

Marta. Yes! You don’t say! Remember? She used to 
come up and see us! Always so gay! Luzza! Well, well, 
married! Who’d she marry? 

Micuccuio. Totd, Totd Licasi, the man at the custom 
house! 

Marta. Oh yes! A good man for her! So Donna 
Mariangela—a grandmother, a grandmother already! Lucky 
woman! Two you said? 

Micuccio. Two, yes! (Another burst of merriment comes 
from the drawing-room. He winces). 

Marra. You don’t want your wine? 

Micuccio. Yes! ... 1 was just... 

Marra. Don’t mind them! You know—noisy people! 
Besides, a great crowd of them! What can you do! It’s just 
life, sonny. Her work, you know! ... Her manager is 
there. (Dorina appears with another course). Oh, Dorina, 
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here! Pass your plate, Micuccio! You will like a little of 
this too. (Serving him). You say when... 

Micuccio. Oh, as you please, as you please .. . 

Marta (serving him). How will that do! (She helps 
herself. Dorina goes out). 

Micuccio. What a lot you’ve learned! You make my 
eyes stand out. 

Marta. You have to learn, sonny! 

Micuccio. When I saw you with that velvet coat, and 
that hat! ... 

Marta. You have to!’. . . But—don’t make me think of 
that! 

Micuccio, I know, you have to make a show! ... But 
if the folks at home should see you, if they saw you dressed 
like that at Palma, Aunt Marta! . 

Marta (hiding her face in her hands). Oh dear me, dear 
me! Don’t make me think of it! When I do think of it, I’m 
so ashamed, so ashamed! . . . I look in the glass sometimes 
and I say, ‘Me, this way?” And it all seems as though I 
was dressing up for carnival at home. But what can I do? 
You have to! ... 

Micuccio. But . . . so then—so then, I say . . . she has 
really got somewhere! You can see it! . . . Huh, money! 
. . . They pay her well, I suppose! 

Marra. Oh yes, fairly well... 

Micuccio. How much an evening? 

Marta. That depends—depends on the season—depends 
on the theatre. But then you know, sonny, this life, it costs 
—it costs a lot. It takes all we get, and more too. And so 
many things, you know! It goes faster than it comes— 
clothes, jewels, bills of all kinds... (She breaks off at a 
loud uproar of voices from the parlor). 

Voices. Where is he? Where is he? We want to see him! 
Where? 

Siva’s Voice. One moment, I tell you, one moment! 

Marta. There she is! That’s she! She’s coming! (Sina 
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enters suddenly, all rustling in silk, sparkling with jewels, 
her bosom, shoulders, and arms bare. The room seems sud- 
denly to be brilliantly lighted). 

Micuccio (who has extended his hand towards his wine 
glass stops, petrified, dazzled, his face flaming, his eyes wide 
open, his mouth agape, as if he were gazing at an apparition 
in some dream of fairyland. He stammers). Teresina! ... 

Srna. Micuccio? Where are you? Oh, there he is! How 
are you? How are you? All well again? Good for you! So, 
you were sick! Too bad! Listen, I’ll be out again in a little 
while. Anyhow, mother will keep you company. Don’t for- 
get, eh? See you later! (She trips out again. Micuccio re- 
mains as he was. Sina’s reappearance in the parlor is greeted 
with noisy cries). 

Marta (after a long pause, timidly, with the thought of 
bringing him out of the trance in which he seems to be 
imprisoned). Aren’t you going to finish what you have? 
(Micuccio looks around at her, in a stupor, unable to grasp 
the meaning of her words). Your supper, I said ... (She 
points to his plate). 

Micuccio (forces a finger in between his neck and his 
dirty collar and tugging at his shirt as if to make room for 
a deep breath). Supper? (He drums on his chin with his 
fingers meaning that he cannot eat any more. For a while he 
sits silent, humiliated, absorbed in the vision that has just 
\left him. Then he murmurs). How she has changed! Why 
no—I wouldn’t have known her—all—all like that... 
(His gesture suggests, with surprise but without disdain, that 
Sina’s arms and shoulders are bare). A dream—her voice— 
her eyes—it isn’t she—it isn’t she any more—Teresina! ... 
(Perceiving that Aunt Marta is shaking her head sadly and 
has stopped eating as if waiting for him to resume his meal). 
Why, of course not! ... No use—no use even thinking 
about it! All over—and who knows how long since! ... 
And me—what a fool! What a fool! . . . They told me so, 
down at the village! And me—me—broke my neck to get 
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here—thirty-six hours on the train—only just to... to 
. . . So that was why the waiter—and that girl—Dorina 
—how they must be laughing at me! (Several times he 
brings his forefingers together and smiles sadly, shaking his 
head). How—how could I know? I came . . . because she 
—Teresina—had promised to...to... But perhaps 
. - . of course, how could she have known that some day— 
she would be . . . what she is now! While I—back there 
—back there, in the village—with my piccolo—in the town 
band—she—she—going on, going on, so far, so far! ... 
Huh! No use! No use even thinking about it any more! ... 
(He turns on Marta abruptly). If I have done anything for 
her—nobody, Aunt Marta, nobody here now must suspect 
that I came here to—to sponge—(He is more and more dis- 
tressed, and gets to his feet). Or rather, wait! ... (He 
thrusts his hand into his inner pocket and pulls out a pocket- 
book). I came for this too—to give you back the money you 
sent me. You meant to pay me back? You meant to make 
good tome... ? But what’s all that! I see that Teresina 
has become a—a queen. I see that—well, never mind! No 
use even to think of it any more! But money—no! I never 
deserved this from her ... What’s the money for?.. . 
That’s over! That question doesn’t come up again. But 
money? No! No money, to me! I am only sorry it isn’t all 
there, 

Marta (trembling, much moved, with tears in her eyes). 
What are you saying, what are you saying, my dear child! 

Micuccio (motioning to her to be quiet). I didn’t spend 
it myself. They spent it while I was sick, without my know- 
ing. But we can let that go for the little I spent for her, 
before—you remember? Not worth talking about! .. . 
We call it square! The rest is here... and...I am 
going! 

Marta. Oh no! So soon? At least wait till I tell 
Teresina. Didn’t you hear her say—she wants to see you 
again! [ll go and tell her! . .. 
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Micuccio (holding her down in her chair). No, it’s no 
use. Listen! (From the parlor comes a risqué song from a 
musical comedy, sung boisterously in chorus by all the 
company and punctuated by bursts of laughter). Let her 
stay there! That’s where she belongs! Me—poor fool—I’ve 
seen her, and that’s enough! Or rather—you’d better go in 
there, too. Don’t you hear them laughing? I don’t want 
them to laugh at me... I’m going. 

Marta (tearfully, interpreting Micuccio’s sudden resolu- 
tion in the worst sense, as if it were an act of anger and 
jealousy). But I—I can’t control her any more, 
Miccuccio. ... 

Micuccio (suddenly reading in her eyes a suspicion he 
has not yet had, violently, purple). Why? 

Marta (bewildered, burying her face in her hands, 
but unable to keep back her tears. She is choking with sobs). 
Yes, yes, go, my boy, go! She isn’t fit for you, you are right! 
. - . If you had listened to me, back there, then... ! 

Micuccio (violently, bending over her and tearing her 
hands from her face). So—so she isn’t fit for me? (The 
singing and the playing of the piano continue to come from 
the other room). 

Marta (heart-broken, weeping, she nods, then she raises 
her hands imploringly, with such simple and sincere sorrow 
that Micuccio’s anger cools). Micuccio, please, please, for 
my sake, Micuccio!... 

Micuccio. Never mind, never mind! I am going just the 
same! . . . All the more reason, now! (At this point Sina 
returns from the parlor. Micuccio drops Marta’s hand and 
turns to her. He seizes Sina by an arm and draws her out 
in front of him). So that’s why! So that’s why—like this! 
(He motions with disgust at her bare shoulders). Arms— 
shoulders—everything ! 

Marta (frightened, imploringly). Micuccio, please! 

Micuccio. Oh, don’t be afraid! I’m not going to hurt 
her! I’m going away. What a fool, Aunt Marta! I didn’t 
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understand. Don’t you cry, don’t you cry! Anyway, what’s 
the difference! Good luck, I say rather! Good luck! (He 
picks up his valise and the little bag and starts toward the 
door. But it suddenly occurs to him that he has something 
in the little bag—some beautiful limes which he had brought 
Teresina from home). Oh, I forgot! Look, Aunt Marta, 
look! (He opens the bag and tipping it across one arm pours 
the fresh and fragrant fruit out on the table). 

SInA (starting to run for them). Oh! Limes! Limes! 

Micuccio (stopping her). Don’t touch them! You’re not 
fit to look at them, from a distance even! (He takes one 
and holds it under Aunt Marta’s nose). Smell, smell, the 
smell of our valley at home! Suppose I was to take them one 
by one, and spot the heads of those pretty dudes in there? 

Marta. Micuccio, please! 

Micuccio. Don’t worry—I’m not going to! But mind, 
Aunt Marta, mind they’re only for you . . . I brought them 
for her (he points to Sina) ... and to think I even paid 
the duty on them! (His eyes fall on the money he had taken 
from his pocketbook and laid on the table. He seizes it, and 
thrusts it down the bosom of Sina’s low-cut dress. She bursts 
into tears). For you! The money is for you! . . . Take it 
—there! Like that! And here’s some more! . . . And don’t 
cry—goodbye, Aunt Marta! Good luck to you! (He puts 
the empty bag into his pocket, picks up his valise, and his 
instrument, and goes out), 
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CHARACTERS 


DON LOLO ziRAFA, a Sicilian farmer (don, “mister”). zY 
DIMA LICASI, a tinker (zi’ for zio, “uncle”’). SCIME, a 
lawyer. ’MPARI PE, boss farmer to Don Lolo (’mpari 
for compare, “godfather’). TARARA, an oliver shaker. 
FILLICO, another olive shaker. "GNA TANA, an olive 
gatherer (‘gna for signora). TRISUZZA, another olive 
gatherer. CARMINELLA, a third olive gatherer. A DRIVER 
(of mules). NOCIARELLO, a country lad. 


THE JAR 


A grass-grown yard in front of Don Lolé’s farmhouse 
on the crest of a hill. 

Left, the fagade of the farmhouse, a rustic building, of 
two stories; in the middle, a door, red, but somewhat 
weatherbeaten; above the door a window opening on a little 
balcony; windows upstairs and down, the lower ones fitted 
with iron gratings. Right, an olive tree, huge, of great age, 
its trunk gnarled and twisted. A stone settee has been built 
in around the trunk, completely encircling it. Beyond the 
olive tree the yard drops off down the steep hill, showing 
the end of a rough mountain road. Rear, the tops of olive 
trees, following the descending slope. 

It is October. 

As the curtain rises ’mpari Pé is seated on the stone seat 
under the olive tree. 

A rustic folk song. Peasant women, olive gatherers, are 
singing as they climb the hill along the road, Right. Their 
baskets are heaped high with olives. Two of the women have 
their baskets on their heads. The other is carrying hers in 
her arms. 

As ’mpari Pé hears the song, he rises, leaps up on the settee 
to see better, and then calls: 


*MPARI Pé. Oh! Oooh! Hey you old pumps without pistons! 
And you there, drip nose! Look what you’re doing, name 
of Satan! You’re losing your load! (The women come on 
stage up over the road, Right. Nociarello is with them. They 
have ceased their song). 

Trisuzza. What’s stuck in your gullet, ’mpari Pé? 
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La ’GNA TANA. Lord bless us, if he isn’t learning to curse 
and swear as bad as the boss! 

CARMINELLA. Even a tree would learn to curse, just 
standing around this place! 

’MPARI Pi. You don’t have to spread your olives all over 
the road, do you? 

Trisuzza. My olives? On the road? Not a one! Not a 
one did I drop! 

*MPARI Pé. Lord, pity you, if don Lolé had been at the 
window and seen what you were doing! 

La ’GnNaA Tana. Let him sit at the window till his bottom 
aches! When a woman earns her day’s pay, she isn’t afraid of 
anyone. 

*MPARI Pk. Why didn’t you look where you were going? 
Singing there with your nose in the air! 

CaRMINELLA. A woman can’t even sing around here? 

La ’GNA TANA. Nosireesir! All you can do is curse and 
swear! He and the boss must be trying for a prize, to see 
which can spit the dirtiest words. 

Trisuzza. Why the good Lord hasn’t struck this house 
with lightning is more than I know! 

*MPARI Pi. Hey, you old hens, stop your cackling, and 
get rid of your loads! What do you think you’re paid for, 
screeching and gabbing? 

CaRMINELLA. What, another trip, today? 

"MPARI Pk. Leave it to you, and every day would be 
Saturday, so’s you could knock off at noon! There’s time 
aplenty for two more trips. Shake your squeaky bones, and 
get back to work! (He shoos the women, with Nociarello, 
around the corner of the house, Left. The women begin to 
sing again “a dispetto”). 

"MPARI PE (turns and calls up toward the balcony). Hey, 
Don Lolo. 

Don Lo1o (inside). Who wants me this time! 

"MPARI Pi. The mules have come, with the manure! 
(Don Lol6é storms out of the house. He is a powerful man, 
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about forty, with shifting, suspicious eyes. He is in a temper 
most of the time. On his head a broad-brimmed straw hat 
that shows signs of wear; in his ear. , two rings, gold. He 
is in his shirt sleeves, the cuffs rolled up to his elbows. The 
shirt of rough, checkerboard flannel, purple and white, is 
open in front so as to show the hair on his chest). 

Don Loo. The mules? At this time of day? Where are 
they? Which way did you steer them? 

"MPARI Pé. Don’t lose your temper! There they are, over 
there! The driver wants to know where he is to unload. 

Don Loto. Unload, hey? So he wants to unload? And 
without my seeing what kind of stuff he has brought! And 
just now I can’t. I’m busy with my lawyer! 

"MPARI P&. And how about moving the big jar? 

Don LoLo (surveying him from head to foot). Say, tell 
me: who’s running this shebang, you or me... ? 

"MPARI Pk. Oh, I meant... 

Don Lod. Don’t mean anything! Your job is to do 
what I tell you! Don’t mean anything! Now I should like 
to know why in hell I should be talking to the lawyer about 
gieyjar? ... 

"MPARI Pk. Well, you don’t know how worried I am. 
That’s a brand new jar. And it’s standing there right in the 
open, in the press room. (He points, Left, toward the 
house). Take my advice, don Lold, stand it somewhere else! 

Don Lod. No! I’ve told you a hundred times—no! It 
stands where it is, and no one is going to lay a finger on it! 

"MPARI P3. But right by the door, with women and 
youngsters running in and out... ! 

Don Loto. Blood of Jehosophat! You're bound to have 
me crazy about that jar? 

"MPARI P#. Well, so long as you don’t mind if it’s broken! 

Down Loto. God, here I am busy with a lawyer! And I 
don’t want to bother with anything else! Where do you ex- 
pect me to stand the jar? In the storeroom, no! There isn’t 
any room there, till I get the old hogshead out! And now, 
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I haven’t got time, I haven’t got time! (The mule driver 
comes in, Right). 

Driver. Well, how about it? Where do I dump that 
manure? It will be dark in no time! 

Don Lod. And now it’s you! Saints Rhubarb and 
Calomel strain your eyes out—you and your mules with 
you! Is this the time of day to come? 

Driver. I got here as soon as I could! 

Don Loto. Well, you can’t sell me any cats in a bag. 
I see what I pay for! And you spread it around the pasture 
as I tell you and where I tell you. And today—it’s too late! 

Driver. You don’t say? Want to hear some news, don 
Lolo? I dump my load right behind that wall, the first place 
I come to. Then I go home. 

Don Loo. Now Id just like to see you do it! 

Driver. Well you watch, and I’ll show you something! 
(He starts away in a rage). 

"MPARI PE (restraining him). Oh come now, why all the 
fuss ? 

Don Loto. Let him go—let him try it! 

Driver. Is he the only one who has a right to get mad? 
I can get as mad as he can! What a man to work for! Every 
trip, a fight! 

Don Lox. Say, sonny, if you know anybody that wants 
an argument with me—look . . . (he draws from his pocket 
a little red book)—they’ve got this to reckon with! Know 
what this is? Prayer-book, perhaps you think, for some of 
the women folks to go to church with! Well sir, I'll tell 
you what it is—look, ‘“C-i-v-i-l C-o-d-e’—“The Civil 
Code.” My lawyer gave it to me—he’s paying me a Visit, 
you know. And I’ve learned how to use it, this little book; 
and no one, not even God Almighty, is going to play any 
tricks on me after this. It’s all here—every thing foreseen, 
case by case... Besides, I hire my lawyer by the 
year! ... ; 

’MPARI Pk. Here he is now! (Scimé, the lawyer, appears 
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in the farmhouse door, an old straw hat on his head, a news- 
paper open in his hands). 

Scimé. What’s up now, don Lold? 

Don Loto. Look, signor Scimé, this salamander here 
comes around at sundown with a load of manure for the 
pasture, and instead of excusing himself .. . 

Driver (érying to get in a word to the lawyer). I told 
him I couldn’t get here any sooner... 

Don Lo.o. . . . why, he threatens me. . . 

Driver. No such thing! .. . 

Don Loto. . . . threatens to dump it down behind the 
wall... 

Driver . . . because you said... 

Don Loto. . . . said what? I said I wanted it spread 
over the pasture in piles all of the same size! 

Driver. Give us a rest! Why doesn’t he come along then? 
There’s still two hours of sun, signor Scimé. Fact is, if you 
want to know the truth, fact is, he wants to paw the stuff 
over with his hands, saving your presence, turd by turd! 
You don’t know him! 

Don Loto. Say, who hires this lawyer, you or me? Don’t 
listen to him, signor Scimé! Just walk along down the road 
there, same as you always do, and you'll find a nice cool place 
under the mulberry to read your paper in. I’ll be down before 
long, and we'll go on with that matter of the jar. (To the 
driver). And you, come along with me! How many mules 
did you bring? (He starts away with the Driver, Right). 

Driver. We agreed on twelve! Twelve I brought! (They 
disappear behind the farmhouse). 

ScIME (raising his hands in despair and shaking them 
toward the point where don Lolo has disappeared). Whew, 
whew, whew! This rural blessedness is too much for me! 
I get away from here tomorrow morning, headed for some 
nice quiet city! That man! He’s driving me crazy! 

"MPARI Pi. He drives everybody crazy! And what an idea 
you had to go and give him that little red book! Before 
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that, whenever anything went against the grain he used to 
say: “Hitch up the old gray mule!” ... 

Scimé. Yes, to ride into town and bother me with God 
knows what! That’s why I gave him the little red book. I 
thought he would work off steam trying to decide the law 
for himself—it would give me a chance to breathe! What 
devil ever put it into my head to come out here to spend a 
week? The doctor, you see, thought I ought to take a little 
vacation in the country—rest, air! The minute this fellow 
found out about it—well, he would have it that I should 
come here. I say yes, finally, but on condition that we do no 
talking about business. And what does he do? For five days 
past he’s been after me day and night talking about a jar 

. . what jar, in the name of God? 

*MPARI Pz. Oh, I know—the big jar, for the olive oil! 
It came in last week from the factory in Santo Stefano di 
Camestra. That’s where they make them. Oooo! A beauty, 
big round as this, and high as this—fat, fat as a Mother 
Superior in a convent. But what’s up? Dispute with the 
factory people there? 

Scimk. Dispute? The devil’s to pay! They charged him 
twenty-five for it, and he says he expected a bigger one! 

"MPARI PE (amazed). A bigger one! 

SciME. Five days, five days of it! (He starts down the 
road). But tomorrow, tomorrow morning, before the 
chickens are up—I’m off! (He disappears down the road. 
From far away across the field, behind the scenes, the 
cadenced call of the tinker, Zi Dima Licasi: “Old plates to 
mend,” “Old cups to mend,” “Old jars to mend.” Down the 
path from behind the farmhouse come Tarara and Fillicé, 
the one with a ladder on his shoulders, the other with two 
bamboo rods in his hand). 

"MPARI PE (as they appear). How’s this? Stopped work 
already? 

Fitiicd. The boss told us to come in, as he went by with 
the mules... 
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"MPARI Pk. . . . told you you could go home? 

Tarara. Not him! He said we should wait here to help 
with some job or other in the storeroom. 

Fitiicd. Help get out the old hogshead! 

*MPARI Pé. Good for him! Glad he took my advice for 
once in his life! Come along, Tarara! (He starts away, Left, 
but from behind the farmhouse, with empty baskets, come 
Trisuzza, la ’gna Tana and Carminella). 

La ’cna Tana (at sight of the two helpers). What? 
Aren’t you going to shake any more down for us? 

*MPaRI Pi. Knocking off, for today. 

Trisuzza. If you don’t shake them down, how are we 
going to pick them up? 

*MPARI Pé. Brains! Brains! ... Wait till the boss gets 
back, and he’ll tell you! 

CaRMINELLA. We just sit here, our hands in our laps? 

*MPARI Pz. What do I know about it? You might start 
picking over, in the barn. 

La ’cna Tana. Me? Without orders from the boss? I 
won't do anything! 

’*MPARI P&. Well, send someone and get the orders. (He 
goes off, Right, with Tarara and Fillico). 

CarMINELLA. You go, Nociarello. 

La ’cna Tana. And tell him just what I say: the men 
have finished shaking, and the women want to know what 
they’ve got to do next... 

Trisuzza. . . . and whether he wants us to begin pick- 
ing over—you tell him just what I say! 

NocrarELlo (to Carminella). Vl tell him just what you 
say (to Trisuzza). V'll tell him just what you say, I will. 

CaRMINELLA. Run, shoo! (Nociarello runs off full speed, 
by the path, Right. From the Left, thunderstruck, fright- 
ened, in evident dismay—they show this state of mind by 
gestures of arms and hands—come first Fillico, then Tarara, 
and then ’mpari Pe). 

Fizicd. Holy Virgin, Holy Virgin, help us! 
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TararA. I wish I was somewhere else! 

*MPARI Pi. What did I tell him! What did I tell him! 
Serves him right! 

Tue WoMEN (together, crowding around). What’s the 
matter? What is it? What has happened? 

’MPARI Pé. The jar! The new jar! 

TararA (with a gesture). Like you would with a knife! 

THE WomeEN (together). The jar? Oh! Holy Mother 
help us! 

Fituico. In two, you know—clean as a whistle! 

La ’cGNa TANA. How did it happen? 

Trisuzza. No one touched it! 

CaARMINELLA. Don Lolo will say things no woman should 
hear! 

Trisuzza. He'll run wild! 

Fitricd. This is no place for me! I'll leave my pay 
envelope and go look for another job! 

TarARA. You're crazy! Then he’ll blame us, and there’ll 
be no getting it out of his head! No, everybody stays here 
(To ’mpari Pé). You go and call him. Or rather, no! Call 
him from here! Just give him a call! 

"MPARI PE (getting up on the seat around the tree). Well, 
Pll try! (He calls several times, using his hands for a mega- 
phone). Don Lol6é-6-d. Don Lold-d-6-6! No use. He doesn’t 
hear. He’s swearing along there behind the mules! Don 
Lold-6-6-6! No, better to go down and get him! 

TararA. But, in the name of God, don’t let him get the 
idea we... 

"MPARI Pé. Don’t worry! How could I blame you, hon- 
estly! (he runs off, top speed, along the path). 

Tarara. And us people, we stand together, whatever he 
says, whatever he does—we all say the same thing: the jar 
broke all by itself! 

La ’cna Tana. ’Twouldn’t be the first time such a thing 
happened! 

Trisuzza. Everybody knows that: new jars always break 
by themselves! 
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FILuicd. Because—you know how it is—often times when 
they bake them in the furnace—a spark—you know—gets 
caught in the clay—and then, all of a sudden—crack!... 

CARMINELLA. Just so! The way a gun goes off! (Cross- 
ing herself). The Lord deliver us! (From within, Right, 
the voices of Don Lolo and ’mpari Pe). 

Don Loo Voice. I’m going to find out who did it, if I 
go to hell for it. 

’MPARI Pi’s Voice. But no one did it—I can swear! 

Trisuzza. He’s coming! 

La ’GNA TANA (crossing herself). Lord, help us! (Don 
Lolé comes down the path, followed by ’mpari Pé and 
Nociarello. He rushes first up to Tarara, then up to Fillico, 
seizing them by their shirtfronts and shaking them). 

Don Loto. Was it you? Was it you? One of you it must 
have been, and you'll foot the bill, so help me God! 

TARARA AND FILLICO (together, meanwhile trying to 
tear loose). Me? You're crazy! Let me go! Off me, those 
hands! I swear to God! 

Tue Oruers (all together, ’*mpari Pé joining in). It 
broke by itself! It broke by itself! Nobody’s fault! We found 
it broken! I told you so, over and over again! 

Don LoLo (at his wits’ end, insisting now at one, now 
at another). Crazy, me crazy? Of course, all innocent little 
lambs! It broke by itself! Is that so! It broke by itself! Well, 
you'll all chip in, that’s what you'll do! Each his share! 
Go and get it and bring it here! (’mpari Pé, Tarara, Fillico, 
hurry off to get the jar). We'll have a look at it, in broad 
daylight! And if there’s any sign of a kick, or a bump—I 
take you fools by the throat and choke the price out of you! 
You'll all chip in, that’s what you’ll do—men and women 
alike! 

THE WoMEN (all together). Us? We will, eh? Us? 
What did we have to do with it? Never even looked at the 
thing! 

Don Loxd. But you too were going in and out of the 
press-room ! 
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Trisuzza. Yeah, and we broke the jar, brushing it with 
our skirts, this way! (She gathers her skirt up in one hand 
and, to make fun of him, pretends to whip him across the 
legs with it. The three men return from the left, bringing in 
the big broken jar). 

La ’GNA Tana. What a pity! Look at the poor thing! 

Don LOoLo (raising his arms in despair, as though he were 
mourning for some dead relative). The new one! Twenty- 
five gone up in smoke! And where do I put the new crop of 
oil? And what a beauty! Spite, or else plain deviltry! 
Twenty-five just thrown away! And there was a crop this 
year! What’ll I do? What’ll I do? 

Tarara. No, no! Look! 

Fiuico. It can be mended! 

’MPARI P#. Only a piece off! 

TARARA. Just one piece! 

Fituico. A clean break! 

TararA. May have been cracked when it came! 

Don Loo. Cracked, hell! It rang like a bell! 

’MPARI Pé. That’s right! I tried it myself! 

Fituicd. The right mender could make it good as new, 
so’s you couldn’t even see the crack! 

Tarara. Zi’ Dima Licasi! He can do it! And he must be 
in the neighborhood! I heard him calling! 

La ’cGna Tana. A fine workman, that—brains! He Has 
a cement that, once it’s set, you couldn’t break it with a 
hammer! Run, Nociarello! He’s somewhere near here! Oh, 
there he is, down by Mosca’s fence! Run and tell him to 
come here at once. (Nociarello goes off, Left, on the dead 
run). , 

Don Lo1od (shouting). Will you all shut up? I can’t 
hear myself think! Licasi and his cement be damned! That 
jar is gone! 

*MPARI Pk. Well, I told you so, I told you so! 

Don Lo1é (too angry to enunciate). What did you tell 
me, belly of a jackass! What did you tell me! Weren’t you 
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saying she broke by herself? Well, suppose I’d have kept it 
with the Body of Christ . . . wouldn’t she have broken just 
the same? 

Tarara (to ’mpari Pé). You talk too much! 

Down Loto. That fool would damn a man’s soul! 

Fiticd. You'll see, you’ll see! You can have it fixed good 
as new, for a few cents! And you know, a mended jar lasts 
longer than a brand new one! 

Don Lovo. And, damn it, damn it, I have those mules on 
my hands, half way up the hill! (To ’mpari Pe). What are 
you doing here, standing around staring like an idiot! Get 
to work! Get to work! Run up there and see what he’s 
doing! (‘mpari Pé runs up the path). Ah! Oh! Uh (wiping 
his forehead)! Zi’ Dima! Blast zi’ Dima! This is a matter 
for the lawyer! If she broke by herself—well, there must 
have been something wrong with her! But she rang, though, 
she rang, like a bell! And I took her for all right! I signed 
the receipt my own self! Twenty-five lost, twenty-five! Kiss 
it goodbye, that money! (Zi? Dima Licasi comes in down 
the path, Left, followed by Nociarello). 

Fitxicd. Oh, zi’ Dima, zi Dima! 

TaraRA (whispering to Don Lold). Notice, he never 
talks! 

La ’GNA TANA (whispering to Don Lold, mysteriously). 
He never talks, never a word! 

Don Loto. Don’t talk, eh? (To zi’ Dima). No words, 
and no manners, eh? No manners! Don’t you ever say 
howdydo, when you come to a man’s house? 

ZV DiMA Licast. What do you want, my work or my 
manners? It’s my work that earns my living! Tell me what 
you want done, and I do it! 

Don Lovo. So you can talk, when you want to sass 
people! Haven’t you got eyes in your head? Can’t you see 
what I want done? 

Fitiicd. Mend her up, this jar! You know, zi’ Dima, 
some of your cement! 
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Don Loto. They say it does wonders! Make it yourself? 
(Zi Dima Licasi looks at him sullenly, and makes no 
answer). Show us some of your cement. 

TararA (whispering to Don Lolo). You won't get any- 
where with him in that tone of voice! 

La ’6nA Tana. He never let’s nobody see it! 

Don LoLo. What is the damn mud anyway—dust from 
the throne of God Almighty? (To zi’ Dima Licasi). Well, 
tell me whether you can fix the damn thing. 

Zr Dima Licast (setting his tool box on the ground, 
and taking out a little bundle wrapped in a dirty blue hand- 
kerchief). What's all the hurry, hey? Give me a chance to 
look at it! (He sits flat on the ground, unrolls the handker- 
chief, slowly, cautiously. All crane their necks for a glimpse 
of the wonderful cement). 

La’cNA TANA (whispering to Don Lolé). It’s the cement! 

Don Loto. Looks to me more like vomit! (Eventually Zi’ 
Dima Licasi gets the handkerchief unwound, and produces 
from it a pair of eyeglasses, the bows and the nose-piece 
broken and replaced with string). 

Everysoby (laughing). Eyeglasses! Who'd have thought? 
Is that his famous cement? Looks more like a halter for a 
donkey! 

Zi’ Dima Licast (very deliberately wiping the glasses with 
a corner of the dirty handkerchief, examining them care- 
fully, and finally adjusting them to his nose. Then, just as 
deliberately, he examines the jar). I can fix it. 

Don Lod. Oyez, Oyez! Boom-m-m! His Honor pro- 
nounces sentence! But I tell you one thing, I don’t take any 
stock in that cement of yours! We’ll have rivets, clinched on 
the inside! (Zi Dima Licasi looks up at him. Then he takes 
off the glasses, wraps them up in the handkerchief again, 
puts the handkerchief in the tool box, and the tool box on 
his shoulder, and starts away). Say, what’s the idea? Where 
are you going? 

Zr’ Dimi Licast. About my business! 
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Don Loto. Pig or Holy Ghost, you treat them all 
alike! 

FILLICO (trying to pacify zi’ Dima Licasi). Oh say now, 
zi’ Dima, don’t mind him! 

TararRA (taking him on the other side). Just do as he 
says, what’s the difference? 

Don Loo. Who does he think he is, the Father of his 
country? Scab on a pig’s hide, can’t you see I’ve got to put 
oil in her? Well, it soaks through, the oil does. Split a mile 
long—and just a little cement ? It’s got to have rivets—rivets 
as well as cement? Who’s paying for this job? 

Zi’ Dima Licast. They’re all like that! Just like them 
all! No brains! No brains! Pitcher, bowl, cup, mug, no 
matter how big, no matter how little, always rivets! False 
teeth in an old woman’s face to tell the world: “I’m busted, 
and they fixed me up!” I offer a good job, and nobody wants 
it! They won’t let a man do a clean job the way it ought to 
be done! (He walks up to Don Lolo). Listen to me, if this 
jar don’t ring like new when I get through—just with 
cement... 

Don Loto. I said no! I said no! Think I’m going to 
argue with that man? (To Tarara). One good thing—you 
say he doesn’t talk much! (To zi’ Dima Licasi). No use 
preaching to me! If they all want rivets, it’s a sign that 
rivets is what they want. . . 

Zr Dima Licasti. No it isn’t! It’s a sign they don’t know 
anything! 

La ’6na Tana. I know I don’t know anything, but I 
like rivets too, zi’ Dima! 

Trisuzza. ’Course there ought to be rivets—they hold 
better! 

Zi Dima Licast. But they make holes! Can’t you see 
they make holes! Each pair of rivets, two holes: twenty pairs, 
forty holes! But with just cement .. . 

Don Loxo. Balsam, what a head! Find me a mule as 
balky as that! Holes, very well! Holes! Holes is what I 
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want, holes with rivets in them! And I’m paying here! 
(To the women). You, now, off to the barn, and start 
picking over! (To the men). And you, you go into the store- 
room, and help get out the old hogshead. Lively now! (He 
pushes them off toward the farmhouse). 

Zr’ Dia Licast. Hold on there—not so fast! 

Don Lod. Oh, we'll see about the money when you 
get through—you don’t waste any more of my time! 

Zr’ Dima Licasi. And you leave me here alone? Some- 
one’s got to hold up the broken piece. That’s a big jar! 

Don Loto. Yes—hey there, Tarara—you help him! 
Fillicd, you come with me! (He goes out with Fillico. The 
Women, with Nociarello, have already disappeared. Zi’ 
Dima Licasi sets to work at once, in bad humor, however. 
He takes a bit and stock from his tool box and begins mak- 
ing the holes for the rivets, first in the jar, then in the 
broken fragment. As he works Tarara engages him in con- 
versation). 

Tarara. Lucky it’s no worse than it is. I don’t see how 
we got off so easy! I thought my time had come! Don’t let 
that man spoil your breakfast, zi’ Dima. He wants rivets? 
Give him rivets! Twenty, thirty? (Zi Dima Licasi looks up 
at him). More than that? Thirty-five? (Zi? Dima Licasi 
looks up at him). How many, you think? 

Zr Dima Licast. See this bit I’m working with? Every 
time I make it go round? Ruh-ruh-ruh-ruh! Every sound is 
a grind at my heart! 

Tarar. Is it true what they say—that you got your mix- 
ture for your cement in a dream? 

Zr Dima Licast (without stopping). Yes, I dreamt it! 

‘Tarara. Who was it came to you, in a dream? 

Zi Dima Licasr. My father! 

TararA. Oh, your father! So he came to you in a dream, 
and told you how to mix it? 

Zr Dima Licast. Puddenhead! 

Tarara. Me? Why? 
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Zr Dima Licast. Know who my father was? 

TararA. No, who was he? 

Zr Dima Licast. The Devil that’s going to get you! 

TararA. So the Devil was your father! And who was 
your mother? 

Zr Dima Licast. The pitch all you know-nothings are 
going to boil in! 

Tarara. Black pitch! 

Zi’ Dima Licast. White pitch! The Old Man showed 
me how to make it white! You’ll see how it works, when he 
begins to stew you, down there in Hell! There, however, 
you'll find it black! Bring your two fingers together and you 
never get them loose again! If I stick your upper lip to your 
nose, you stay Zulu the rest of your life! 

TararA. You get it on your fingers, and it doesn’t seem 
to hurt you! 

Zr Dima Licast. Puddenhead! Whoever heard of a dog 
biting his own master! (He tosses the bit-stock aside and 
rises to his feet). Come here now! You just hold this up! 
(He makes Tarara support the broken piece, while he draws 
a tin can from his tool box, opens it, and takes out a pinch 
of cement with his thumb and finger, holding it up). Look 
at this? Cement, eh? Just ordinary cement! Well, you 
watch! (He spreads the cement over the broken edge of the 
jar, then on the edges of the fragment). Three or four 
pinches like this—just the least little! Don’t let it fall! Now 
I get inside... . 

‘TaRARA. Oh, from the inside you work! 

Zi Dma Licast. How else, puddenhead? If you’re going 
to clinch the rivets, you have to do it on the inside, don’t 
you? Wait a minute! (He rummages around in his tool 
box). Wire, I need, and pincers! (He finds what he wants, 
and gets inside the jar). You now, just wait till I get com- 
fortable here ... here we are... now just raise that 
piece, and fit it in—just a little higher, just a little higher— 
even all round? . . . easynow... oh, there . . . there we 
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are . . . now hold her there, hold her! (Tarara does as he 
is told, and zi’ Dima Licasi is hidden within the jar. Shortly 
after, sticking his head out of the mouth of the jar). Now 
pull, damn you, pull! Not a rivet in her! Awh, pull, use 
your muscle! There you see? Could you move it? Could you 
move it? Not the fraction of an inch! Well, you couldn’t 
stir it with ten pairs of oxen, either. Go! Go and tell your 
boss! 

Tarara. All right, zi’ Dima, but are you sure you can 
get out now? 

Zv Dima Licast. Never had any trouble getting out 
before! 

TararaA. But this jar... 1 don’t know—the mouth 
seems to me a little tight for a man your size. Try, and let’s 
see! (*mpari Pé comes back up the road, Right). 

*MPARI P&. What’s that? Stuck? Stuck in the jar? 

TararaA (to zi’ Dima Licasi, in the jar). Not so hard! 
Wait, let me tip it! 

"MPARI Pi. One arm at a time now! Your arm!... 

‘TararA, No, your arm, your arm! 

Zr Dma Licast. What the devil! How’s this? Can’t I 
squeeze through there? 

*MPARI Pé. So small at the mouth, a jar that size? 

TararA (laughing). It would be a joke if he couldn’t 
get out, now that he’s got it all fixed. 

Zr Dima Licasi. What are you laughing at, blood of 
Satan! Give me a hand! (He leaps furiously up at the 
mouth of the jar). 

"MPARI Pk. Wait, that doesn’t do any good! Let’s try 
tipping it over! 

Zr Dima Licast. No, that’s worse! I stick here, at the 
shoulders! 

‘Tarara. It’s a fact! You have a little too much shoulder 
on one side! 

Zi’ Dima Licast. Me, too much? You said yourself the 
jar was too narrow at the mouth! 
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*MPARI P#. And now what are we going to do about it? 

Tarara. This, now, is something to talk about! Hah, hah 
(laughing, and running toward the farmhouse, calling). 
Hey, Fillicd, ’gna Tana! Hey Trisuzza, Carminella, hey! 
Come quick! Zi’ Dima is stuck in the jar! He can’t get out! 
(Fillico, la *gna Tana, Trisuzza, Carminella, and Nociar- 
ello come running on, Right). 

ALL oF THEM (together). Stuck in the jar? He is? Hah! 
Hah! How did it happen? He can’t get out? 

Zr Dima Licast (raising his voice over the hubbub, and 
snarling like an angry cat). Hey, get me out of here! My 
hammer there, in the tool-box! 

*MPARI Pi. Hammer nothing! Are you crazy? Think 
you’re going to break that jar, now you’ve just got it 
mended? The boss must tell you to do that, himself! 

Fituico. Here he comes now! (Don Lolé comes running 
on, Right). 

Tue WomeEN (telling the glad tidings, running to meet 
him). Stuck in the jar! Stuck in the jar! He can’t get out! 

Don Loto. In the jar? 

Zr Dima Licasi (at the same time). Help! Help! Help! 

Don Loxod. How can I help you, dunce of an old rat, 
if you didn’t have brains enough to measure the hump on 
your back (general laughter), before you went and stuck 
yourself in there! 

La ’cnA Tana. Look what a fix he’s in, poor zi’ Dima! 

Fitiicd. The funniest damn thing you ever saw in your 
life! 

Don Lox. Wait, man, wait! Not so fast! Try one arm 
first! 

"MPARI Pi. No use! We've tried that, and every other 
way! 

Zi’ Dima Licasti (getting one arm out at last, while the 
others pull on it). Ouch! Ouch! Don’t! Don’t! You’re 
pulling me in two! 

Don Loo. Don’t get excited—just one more pull! 
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Zr Dia Licast (tearing loose). No, let me alone! Let 
me alone! 

Don Loxo. Well, what can I do then? 

Zi’ Dima Licast. Just hand me that hammer! .. . 

Don Loxo. What, break it? After you’ve just mended it? 

Zi’ Dima Licast. Think I’m going to stay in here? 

Don Loo. Well, we’ve got to see what we can do about 
it! 

Zi’ Dima Licast. See, hell! I’m going to get out of here, 
see or no see! 

THE WoMEN (in chorus). He’s right! You can’t keep 
him in there! We’ve got to break it! 

Don Loto. Did you ever see the like of this! Just a mo- 
ment now, just a moment now, while I look in the little red 
book . . . this is something new! This case never came up 
before! (To Nociarello). Here, boy, you run. . . . No, it’s 
better if you go, Fillicd (Pointing toward the path, Right). 
Down there, under the mulberry—the lawyer! And tell 
him to come here, quick! (As Fillicd goes off, Right, he 
turns to zt’ Dima Licasi who is still struggling inside the 
jar). Quiet, in there, you! (T'o the others). Keep him quiet, 
will you! First it breaks by itself, and now. . . . That’s no 
jar—that’s some contraption of the Devil! (To zi’ Dima 
Licasi, who is still making a noise). Easy, there, I tell you! 
Don’t you dare break that jar! 

Zr Dma Licast. Either you break it, or I tip it over my- 
self and roll it against one of those trees, if I break my neck 
doing it! Get me out! Get me out! 

Don Lovo. The lawyer will be here in just a jiffy. He’ll 
settle the rights and wrongs of this case! I stick to my claims 
on the jar, and I begin by doing my duty! All you people 
bear witness—I pay you a ten spot, a fair price for your 
job! (He draws from a pocket a large leather pocketbook, 
tied around with twine, and takes from it a ten lira bill). 

Zr’ Dma Licast. I won’t take it! I want to get out! 

Don Loto. You'll get out when the lawyer says you can! 
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Meantime, I pay you! (He lifts the bill, conspicuously, in 
one hand and lets it down inside the jar. Up the path, Right, 
comes the lawyer, Scimeé, laughing, followed by Fillicé, also 
laughing). 

Don Loo (observing his good humor). What’s there to 
jaugh about? Of course, it’s no concern of yours! The jar 
is mine! 

ScIME (holding his sides, while the others join in his 
mirth). But do you think . . . do you think you can... 
can keep himin ... in there . . . in there just because you 
. +. you don’t . . . don’t want to lose your jar? 

Don Lo1o. You think it all falls on me? I stand the loss, 
I do, as well as be made a fool of? 

Scimg. You don’t want to go to jail for kidnapping, do 
you? That’s kidnapping! 

Don Loto. Kidnapping? Who’s doing the kidnapping? 
He kidnapped himself! I'll prove it! (To zi’ Dima Licasi). 
Who is keeping you in there? Come out of that jar! Come 
out of that jar! 

Zi’ Dima Lucas. You get me out, if you can see a way 
to do it! 

Don Loto. Oh, excuse me, it’s not my job to get you 
out! You went in of your own accord! Come out, I say! 

Scimk. Ladies and gentlemen, may I have the floor? 

Tarara. Speak! Let’s hear the lawyer! What’s the law 
in the case? 

Scimk. There are two points involved, gentlemen of the 
jury, and the two contestants must govern themselves ac- 
cordingly! (He first addresses Don Lolo). You, on the 
one hand, Don Lold, are bound to liberate the man, 
Wicasi 565 

Don Loo (speaking up). I am? I am? And how, by 
breaking the jar? 

Scimz. Wait, let me finish! On the other hand—God’s 
sake, let me finish, won’t you?—you’ve got to—otherwise, 
kidnapping, kidnapping! (Now to zi’ Dima Licasi). On 
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the other hand, you, zi? Dima Licasi, must answer for the 
damage you have caused by getting inside the jar without 
considering whether you would be able to get out! ... 

Zi Dma Licasi. But, if you please, signor Scimé, I didn’t 
pay any attention to that. I’ve been at this trade for years. 
I have mended a million jars, always from inside, to clinch 
the rivets, as you have to do. I never wasn’t able to get out 
before. It’s for him then to go and talk with the man who 
made this damn jar with such a small mouth! No fault of 
mine! : 

Don Loto. But that hump on your back—did the man 
who made the jar make the hump on your back, just to keep 
you from getting out? If I sue on grounds of the narrow 
mouth, signor Scimé, the minute he comes in with that 
hump, the judge begins to laugh—and I’m left with the 
COSES Os Cian 

Ziv Dima Licast. That isn’t so! I’ve had this hump many 
a year, I'd have you know, and this is the first jar I couldn’t 
get out of! From the others, as easy as through the door of 
my house! ... 

Scimg. That doesn’t excuse you, zi’ Dima Licasi. You 
were bound to take the measure before you got in, to see 
whether you could get out... 

Don Lo1o. . . . so he’s got to pay me for the jar! 

Zr Dima Licasi. ... Pay for your grandmother! 

Scimk. Not so fast, now! Not so fast! . . . Pay for it as 
new? 

Don Loxo. Of course, new! Why not? 

Scimé. It was broken, man! 

Zr Dima Licasi. And I fixed it! 

Don Loto. You fixed it! You fixed it! And you said your- 
self—as good as new! But if I break it again to get you out, 
I won't be able to mend it again, and I lose the whole jar, 
signor Scimé! 

Scrmk. That’s why I said—zi’ Dima Licasi must stand 
his share of the loss! Let me do the talking, will you? 
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Scimé. My dear zi’ Dima, take your choice: either your 
cement was good for something or else it wasn’t . . . 

Don Loo (delighted, addressing the crowd, confidenti- 
ally). Just listen to that! Oh I tell you, when he starts that 
way, you can’t fool him! Some lawyer! ... We've got 
him ina fix! ... 

Scimé. If your cement was good for nothing—well, in 
that case you’re guilty of making false pretenses, like any 
other swindler, But if, on the other hand, it’s good for some- 
thing, why then, the jar, mended as it is, must have a certain 
value! What value? I leave it to you! How high would you 
put it? 

Zv’ Dima Licast. With me inside? (General laughter). 

Scrméz. No joking—the way it is! 

Zr Dima Licast. I'll tell you what! If Don Lold had let 
me fix it the way I wanted to, with just cement, in the 
first place, I wouldn’t have had to get inside, because I 
could have done it from out there; and in the second place, 
the jar would have been as good as new, and would have 
been worth every cent he paid for it. But all patched up the 
way it is, with all those holes for those rivets, it’s worth 
just about as much as my old woman’s tin dishpan! It isn’t 
worth a penny more than a third of what it cost! 

Don Loto. A third? A third? 

Scimé (quickly to Don Lolé, pretending to be parrying a 
blow). A third, he said! Sh-h-h you, let him talk! A third? 
How much would a third be? 

Don Loto. It cost twenty-five: a third, eight thirty- 
three... 

Zr Dima Licast. Less, perhaps! More, not a bit! 

Scimé. We take you at your word—you pay Don Lolé 
eight thirty-three! 

Zy Dima Licast. To him! Me? I pay him eight thirty- 
three? ... 
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ScimMz&. . . . so that he will break the jar and let you 
out! You pay the actual value you set on the jar yourself? 

Don Loto. Smooth as oil! 

Zi’ Dima Licasi. Me pay? Me pay? You've gone crazy, 
signor Scimé! The worms are going to get me, right in 
here! Say you, Tarara, my pipe, there in the toolbox! 

TarArA (obeying). This one? 

Zr’ Dima Lucas. Thanks, and now a light! (Tarara 
strikes a match and lights the pipe). Thanks, and a good 
day to everybody! (He disappears inside the jar, his pipe 
smoking). 

Don Lo.d (dumbfounded). And now what’s to be done 
about it, if he won’t come out? 

Scimé (scratching his head, laughing). Yes, to tell the 
truth, so long as he was anxious to get out, we could do 
something; but now, with him refusing to come out... . 

Don Loo (going up to the jar and calling to zi’ Dima 
Licasi). Well, what’s your idea? Going to stay there the 
rest of your life? 

Zy Dima Licast (putting his head out). More comfort- 
able here than in my own house! Cool, cool as a cucumber! 
(He disappears again, the smoke rising from the jar). 

Don LoLo (angry at the general laughter). And you 
jackasses, shut up! You all bear witness that it’s him that’s re- 
fusing to come out, in order not to pay what he owes me, 
while I offer to break the jar! (with an idea, to the law- 
yer). Couldn’t I sue him for rent? 

SCIME (laughing). ’Course you could! But you have to 
have a constable to evict him first! 

Down Loto. But as long as he is in there I can’t use the 
jar! 

Zr Dima Licast (appearing at the mouth of the jar). 
You’re wrong! I’m not in here of choice. Let me out, and I 
go away, skidoo! But if it’s money out of me, you’re dream- 
ing, man, you’re dreaming! I don’t budge! 

Don LOLO (seizing the jar by the edge of the mouth and 
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shaking it furiously). You don’t budge, eh? You don’t 
budge! 

Zr Dima Licast (at the opening). You see—it’s my 
cement! There aren’t any rivets! 

Don Loto. Well, then, who did the harm, pickpocket, me 
or you? And you think I’m going to pay? 

SCIME (dragging him away by an arm). Don't do that! 
You make it worse! Let him spend a night in there, and 
you'll see that by morning he’ll be glad enough to come out! 
When we get him in that state of mind, you... well, 
eight thirty-three or nothing! .. . So now, we go away, 
and leave him to stew in his own juice! (He drags Don 
Lolé off toward the farmhouse). 

Zi Dima Licast (at the mouth of the jar). Say, Don 
Lold! 

ScimME (to Don Lol6d, without stopsing). Don’t pay any 
attention! Come along, come along! 

Zi’ Dima Licasti (before they get into the house). Good 
night, Scimé—but see what I got! (He holds up the ten lira 
bill; then as the two disappear, to the others). The rest of 
us, we celebrate—a housewarming for my new mansion! 
Say Tarara, take this, and down at Mosca’s—wine, bread, 
fried fish, peperoni! And we celebrate! 

Att or THEM (clapping and cheering, as Tarara runs 
away to buy the things). Good for zi’ Dima! We celebrate! 
What fun! 

Fizzicd. Couldn’t have better weather. Look at that 
moon! Just coming up! (Pointing to the left). It’s as bright 
as day! 

Zi’ Dima Licast. Oh-ay, I can’t see the moon, I can’t see 
the moon! I want to see the moon! Roll me over that way 
a little, so’s I can see the moon! But be easy! (A/l take a 
hand and roll the jar over toward the path, Right). Easy, 
easy! There we are! And I can see the moon! Oh what a 
moon! Bright as the sun! How about a little music? Who 
sings the first song? 
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La ’cna TANaA. You, Trisuzza! 

Trisuzza. No, I couldn’t! Carminella! 

Zr Dima Luicast. Well, we all sing! You, Fillicé, out 
with your harmonica! And we all join in! The women folks 
will dance a little! Hey, there, you old cows, shake a leg 
there! (Fillicd produces his harmonica and begins a tune; 
the others join hands and begin to dance, confusedly, round 
and round the jar, *zt’ Dima Licasi shouting to mark time. 
Shortly, the door of the farm house swings open, and Don 
Lolo rushes out in a fury). 

Don LoLo. What’s this, blood of Satan, where do you 
think you are, in a bawdy house? Here, you lousy old 
camel, put this in your pipe and smoke it! (He gives the 
jar a violent kick, and it goes rolling down the hill, amid the 
cries of the company. The jar is heard to crash against a 
tree). 

La ’cna TANA (screaming). You killed him! 

Fituicd (looking down the hill). No, there he is! He’s 
crawling out! Didn’t hurt him! (The company claps and 
cheers). 

Everypopy. Three cheers for zi’ Dima Licasi! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! (As zi’ Dima Licasi appears up the hill, 
they lift him to their shoulders and carry him off in triumph, 
Left). 


Zr Dima Licast. I win, I win, I win! 


Curtain. 


END. 
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